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the greatest migration of modern times, lies within the larger history 

of the expansion of Europe. The hegira which conquered and settled 
the North American Continent was part of a great folk movement which 
embraced the whole of the Atlantic basin. American growth was part of 
the growth of a wider community on both sides of the Atlantic, a com- 
munity which included not only Canada and the West Indies but the 
British Isles and later North Germany and Scandinavia. This Atlantic 
community! was perhaps the greatest achievement of the expansion of 
Europe, and in the nineteenth century the development of all the countries 
involved, including the United States, was profoundly affected by its 
pulls. 

In practice, however, the history of the countries concerned has rarely 
been told in these terms. For Great Britain, North America was only one 
of many objects of overseas trade and migration and perhaps for this 
reason the role of the Atlantic community has been neglected by British 
historians. For the United States the Atlantic connexion was of profound 
importance and recent historians of that country have worked within its 
assumptions.” But these studies have yet to be integrated into the orthodox 
theses. As Professor Carleton Hayes pointed out in his Presidential Address 
to the American Historical Association in 1945 American historians have 
been so preoccupied with the American epic that the underlying con- 
tinuity of forces linking the Atlantic with the Continental worlds has 
been lost sight of. Bows are made to the idea of the West as Europe’s 


I’ is a commonplace that the history of the United States, the story of 


1 The phrase was given currency by Mr Walter Lippman, U.S. War Aims (1944), ch. v1. 

2 For example, J. B. Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle: The Interplay of Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain (New Haven, 1945); D. R. Fox, Ideas in Motion (New York, 1935), and 
D. R. Fox (ed.), Sources of Culture in the Middle West (New York, 1934); H. Hale Bellot, ‘Atlantic 
History’, History, n.ser., xxx1 (1946); O. Handlin, The Uprooted (Boston, 1951); M. L. Hansen, 
The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1945); C. J. H. Hayes, ‘The American 
Frontier—Frontier of What?’, Amer. Hist, Rev. u1, no. 2, Jan. 1946; H. Koht, The American Spirit 
in Europe (Philadelphia, 1949); M. Krauss, The Atlantic Civilization, 18th Century Origins (Cornell, 
1950); W. P. Webb, The Great Frontier (London, 1954). 
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frontier but the full implications of this for American growth have not 
normally been explored. é 

The central fact in the growth of this Atlantic community was an 
informal partnership between the American and British peoples. However 
radically the political relation altered, the American Revolution did not 
change the fundamental pattern of economic and social relations across 
the Atlantic. The Atlantic traffic in trade and migration was only tem- 
porarily interrupted by the upheaval of the American and French revolu- 
tionary wars. It was resumed on an increased scale after 1816. For 
although the Americans had renounced their allegiance to the British 
King they could not, nor did they wish to, disentangle themselves from 
that intricate web of relations across the Ocean which had sustained them 
on the new continent ever since the days of Raleigh and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. However persistent the old feud with the mother country, how- 
ever great the determination to insulate themselves from the European 
world’s slow stain, the Americans had no intention of withdrawing into 
economic or cultural isolation. And after the futile war of 1812 they 
accepted whatever trading terms they could get with the British Empire. 
The British, for their part, having finally accepted the existence of an 
independent Republic in North America, determined to make the best 
of it by annexing the United States to their informal trading empire as 
was their aim in South America. Canning’s famous proposal for a joint 
declaration warning off the European Powers from the Atlantic world was 
based on a true understanding of the potentialities of an informal Anglo- 
American partnership and would have fitted the basic facts of economic 
strategy in the Atlantic better than the unilateral Monroe Doctrine which 
followed from his initiative. It was not just that without the unseen hand 
of the Royal Navy that Doctrine was but windy rhetoric. The intimate 
nexus of relations between old kingdom and new republic, restored for 
their mutual benefit, was based on a community of interests unpre- 
cedented between two sovereign states. 

The partnership of the American and British peoples alone made 
possible the speed and success of the epic conquest of the North American 
continent. ‘To subdue the American wilderness needed more strong arms, 
more axes, knives, clothing, more ploughs, more machinery and hardware, 
more canals and railways, better breeds of cattle and sheep, cheaper 
credits, than the Americans themselves could command. Until the 
American frontier had reached the High Plains it was Great Britain which 
contributed most of the additional needs. And if the Americans benefited 
from British aid, the British people found in North America an outlet of 
importance for their internal adjustment to the conditions of modern 
industrial society. The American frontier was, in a real sense, one of the 
frontiers of the British Isles. 

The working of this partnership demonstrates the existence of a com- 
munity bordering on the Atlantic. It would be wrong to think of the 
British contribution to the settlement of the West as being mainly a direct 
one. Few immigrants had the temperament, capital or specialized skill to 
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survive on the frontier itself and the native settler’s credit and supplies 
were provided within the United States. But these were made available 
by the inflow to the eastern seaboard of immigrant labour shipped either 
from the British Isles or from Scandinavia or North Germany through the 
agency of British trade routes; of British immigrant technicians, com- 
mercial credits and investment capital. The force behind the settlement 
process was generated by a partnership of British with American interests, 
more specifically, on the older settled eastern seaboard. The dividing line 
between the front and the rear echelons of this great operation was not 
the Atlantic Ocean but the Appalachian Mountains. The supply bases 
and control points were located on both sides of the Atlantic and in 
relation to the westward thrust Philadelphia and New York, Liverpool 
and London, New England and northern Old England, acted as partners 
in supplying the energy and confidence which alone made the operation 
successful. The settlement of the interior was made possible by a partner- 
ship of the communities bordering the Atlantic Ocean. 

The reality of that transatlantic partnership derives from the common 
interests of the seaboard communities. The Americans of the seaboard, 
like the British, looked out to sea. They were ultramarine in their interests. 
But the Americans of the Appalachian slopes, swept along in the great 
migration, looked westwards to the forests, the mountains and beyond to 
the limitless expanse of the western valley and plains. They were con- 
tinental-minded. This distinction between the ultramarine and the con- 
tinental, between the peripheral and the central, the provincial and the 
metropolitan, is as old as the history of America itself and is basic to an 
understanding of American growth. It was this conflict which set up the 
most important tensions leading to the American Revolution. The success 
of that Revolution did not resolve those tensions, but merely shifted the 
balance of forces further westward. Political control shifted from White- 
hall and Westminster, to Boston, Philadelphia and the Potomac. When 
the United States themselves began to colonize, the eastern ports inherited 
the role hitherto performed by Britain. But if, with emancipation from 
Britain, political control shifted across the Atlantic, the British by no 
means abdicated all their functions in this great westward movement. 
In the economic and social spheres they continued to play an important 
role as a kind of sleeping partner in directing the great westward 
thrust. 

As, with the decades, the Americans took an increasing hold on the 
great continental interior, and the character of the economy developed 
from the ‘colonial’ towards the ‘metropolitan’, the nature of this Anglo- 
American partnership altered until, with the virtual completion of the 
settlement process around the turn of the present century, it ceased to be 
a significant factor in American growth. For convenience, although with 
an awareness that simple distinctions are arbitrary and do not do full 
justice to the complex dynamics of a century of rapid change, I propose 
to divide this changing partnership into two periods: that of cotton and 


that of railways. 
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During the first period the partnership rested on a profitable trade 
between two complementary economies. Between the Treaty of Ghent 
and the Civil War the United States was Britain’s chief customer and the 
Americans were largely dependent on Britain for their textiles, hardware, 
iron, indeed for most of their manufactures. Britain was the United 
States’ chief market and the most valuable part of America’s agricultural 
surplus found its way to British ports. Between 1820 and 1860 nearly half 
American exports went to Britain whence came about 40 per cent of 
American imports.! Of foreign tonnage entering American ports in 1860 
four-fifths was British. 

But such bald figures, although impressive enough, do not convey the 
full importance of Anglo-American trade in the Atlantic world. If one 
thinks in terms of the power of innovation, that pulsating artery across the 
North Atlantic takes on a heightened significance. For its most nutritive 
element was the textiles which, in Professor Albion’s words ‘towered 
above all else in the world of commerce of that day’. The cotton bale had 
become the most important single unit in American commerce.? In the 
thirty years after 1821 the value of raw cotton in American exports rose from 
nearly 40 to nearly 60 per cent, dwarfing in importance its nearest rivals, 
flour and tobacco, which constituted not more than ro per cent each. Cotton 
alone paid for three-fifths of American imports for consumption in 1860.3 
Raw cotton was the most valuable single item in British imports and 80 per 
cent of it came from the Southern states.* But the cotton trade was not a one- 
way affair. Textiles were Britain’s chief article of export during this period, 
representing some 60 per cent of the total. Textiles were the most important 
of American imports, making up about a third of the total in value. The 
proportion of cotton cloth in this total declined with the growth of domestic 
industry; but throughout the period just over 90 per cent of American wool 
and just under go per cent of American cotton imports came from Britain.® 
Cotton was, in fact, the most important single stimulant to the growth of 
both British and American economies. The Cotton Kingdom was not merely 
an affair of the Old South; its frontiers extended across the Atlantic to 
Lancashire and the Clyde and its influence quickened the entire Atlantic 
world. In any complete analysis the cotton gin and the slave plantation 
must take their place alongside the spinning frame and the power loom 
as constituent elements in a single economic revolution. 

‘The cotton trade made New York the apex of the famous cotton triangle; 
it was responsible for Liverpool’s pre-eminence in the Atlantic. Cotton 
and woollen goods salesmen from the Pennines, established as export- 
import merchants in New York, took the chief hand in shaping the pattern 
of transatlantic shipping and commerce. From this British colony in exile, 
which read the Albion newspaper, celebrated the royal birthday and 


* G. R. Taylor, The Transportation Revolution 1815-1860 (New York, 1951), Appendix A 
Tables 10 and 13. 


R. G. Albion, The Rise of New York Port 1815-1860 (New York, 1939), pp. 57, 98. 
® Ibid. p. 99; Taylor, op. cit. p. 186. 
* R. G. Albion, of. cit. p. gg. ® Ibid. pp. 57-9. 
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joined the St George’s and St Andrew’s Societies, there arose one of the 
greatest entrepreneurs of the Anglo-American trade, the quaker, Jeremiah 
Thompson.* Thompson, who went to America to represent the family 
firm at Rawden in the West Riding, organized the first packet line, the 
famous Black Ballers which, shuttling between New York and Liverpool, 
revolutionized the flow of consignments, correspondence and intelligence. 
To provide markets for his imported textiles and to find outward bound 
cargoes Thompson sent agents into the South; and he and his English- 
born partner Benjamin Marshall ‘perhaps did more than any other to 
inaugurate’ the cotton triangle.? In the 1820’s Thompson was the fore- 
most trader in the world; and although he failed after trying to corner 
cotton, his uncle and cousin continued this pioneer tradition in the 
emigrant traffic. In the 1830’s British merchants in New York came to be 
counterbalanced by American merchants in Liverpool and London. But 
it was British commercial credit, provided by Brown Brothers, Barings and 
the other five or six British ‘American’ houses, which continued over the 
years to provide the financial underpinning for the structure of Anglo- 
American trade. Moreover, the low rates of interest and the long credit 
terms, often as long as eighteen months, offered by these firms, not only 
financed the Atlantic trade, and to some extent American trade with the 
Far East, but sustained a channel of credit through New York jobbers and 
country wholesalers to remote storekeepers, farmers and planters which 
made possible a rapid expansion of the Continental hinterland. In 1837 
the amount of this credit outstanding was estimated at about 100 million 
dollars,? the greater part of it advanced to cotton dealers. 

The role of British merchant bankers in the development of the 
Mississippi valley was not, however, limited to commercial credit. By 
marketing in London the securities of American private banks and the 
state bonds of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, and by 
underwriting the activities of Biddle’s United States Bank, London 
financed the so-called planters’ banks; and thus made possible the rapid 
growth of the new cotton South and the boom in cotton and the land 
speculation which were its symptoms. In 1838 the bonds of cotton states 
made up a third of the total outstanding state securities; and of this total 
about half, some 86 million dollars, were held in England.4 

Nor did the London merchant bankers limit themselves to the cotton 
trade and its adjuncts. In England after Waterloo there was a marked 
belief in the future material prosperity of the American people, reinforced, 
among radicals, by an ardent faith in the moral superiority of American 
institutions. Opportunities for investment in the young Republic were 
much sought after. The bonds of the Federal Government found a ready 
sale in London: in 1828 nearly a quarter of the public debt was held in 
England.® But the greatest avenue of British investment was into state and 


1 For Thompson see Albion, of. cit. passim and the D.A.B. 

2 Albion, op. cit. pp. 100, 114. 

8 Margaret G. Myers, The New York Money Market (New York, 1931), 1, 66. 
4 Ibid. p. 29. S°Tbids p20; 
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municipal securities, of which, in 1853, 58 and 23 per cent respectively were 
held abroad. This represents in some ways the most significant contribution 
to American growth in the period. For apart from the state banks, largely 
Southern, mentioned above, this investment went overwhelmingly into 
the state-financed canals, railways and turnpikes, those ‘internal improve- 
ments’ in transport which were so essential for the commercial development 
of what came to be called the Midwest. If the ordinary English country 
gentleman who bought the bonds of Indiana or Illinois was ignorant of 
all but an imposing state crest and seal and a high rate of interest, the 
London merchant banker with whom he dealt was conscious of a high 
purpose in the transaction. The dramatic success of the Erie Canal, the 
stock of which passed almost at once into the hands of Englishmen, opened 
a shining vista of rich prairies growing golden crops of wheat which could 
be economically transported by internal canal to the Great Lakes and 
thence, not merely to the seaboard, but to British markets. 

As Professor Jenks long ago demonstrated, this Anglo-American partner- 
ship in the development of the American continent was too impatient for 
results, too easily beguiled by state guarantees and 10 per cent, too optimistic 
about the primitive American banking system, too ignorant of political 
factors, to succeed in its attempt profitably to control the westward move- 
ment. The over-extension of British commercial credit alone was sufficient, 
in 1839, to bring about a financial collapse which halted western growth 
for a decade. And the Jacksonian insurgents who were partly, at least, 
westerners were specific in their attacks, not merely on the seaboard 
oligarchy of Chestnut Street and Pearl Street, but on the sinister influence 
of British bankers. Even so, despite the State bankruptcies of 1839-42 
which brought forth a classic case of Anglo-American friction characterized 
by Sidney Smith’s mordant reproaches, the westward flow of British capital 
was soon renewed in the early 1850’s, this time by the glowing prospect of 
railways. In 1860 the U.S. Treasury estimated the total foreign investment 
in the United States at 400 million dollars, which was probably more than 
20 per cent of the total funded indebtedness.” And considering that it had 
made possible the great railway boom of the preceding years, it was a highly 
significant fraction. 

But this simple partnership, in the last analysis based on the exchange of 
manufactures for raw materials and especially cotton, did not for long ride 
out the turbulence of the westward-flowing tide. Indeed new forces, 
fostered by that very partnership, were soon to dethrone cotton as the 
Atlantic sovereign. 

The network of Anglo-American trade made possible the emigration of 
labour and, more important, of skills and ideas. Freighters which had 
unloaded cotton at Liverpool returned packed to the hatches with im- 
migrants who, landing for the most part at New York, helped by their 
numbers to swell the population of northern seaboard and northwestern 
interior at the expense of the South and by the set of their ideas to accentu- 
ate the growing contrast in outlook between North and South: Englishmen 


1 Ibid, p. 36. 2 Ibid. p. 36. 
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like Morris Birkbeck who, by farming frontier Illinois according to the 
enlightened principles of Surrey, hoped to turn himself from yeoman into 
squire;+ English, German and then Scandinavian farmers and. artisans 
who mingled with the stream of New England migrants moving to the 
prairie lands bordering the Great Lakes; unskilled Irish labourers who 
contributed to the urban growth of the great ports and released the 
daughters of New England from the mills of the Merrimac to teach school 
in Ohio; British and German bricklayers, carpenters, shoemakers and 
printers ;* British engineers to build steam-boats and railway locomotives.® 
Perhaps the most significant, however, were the textile operatives from 
the Pennines who, from the days of Samuel Slater and the Scholfield 
family onwards, took ship at Liverpool to sell their skills to the pioneer 
mill-owners of New England. For textiles was the first major industry to 
migrate across the Atlantic and it was in the first instance colonized from 
Britain. If American invention early developed the rationalized factory 
layout and such improvements as ring spinning, the textile industry, in 
southern New England especially, continued to depend upon its vital 
cadre of skilled operatives from Lancashire and Yorkshire.* As a result of 
this carriage of ideas the domestic cotton industry was producing three 
times as much as was imported from Lancashire and consuming about 
40 per cent of the domestic cotton crop by the time of the Civil War. The 
Atlantic partnership, at the expense of its own profitable exchange, had 
contributed signally to that industrialization of the Northeast which 
played so powerful a role in winning the Civil War. 


But the Anglo-American partnership transcended the facts of economic 
geography. The North Atlantic trade provided merely the underpinning 
for a complex structure of social relationships which bound together im- 
portant elements in the northern United States and in Britain into a single 
community. That trade route made possible the carriage, not merely of 
technical, but of political, philanthropic and religious ideas which were 
to have important effects on the relations between the two countries. 

The old impulses behind colonization were not killed by the American 
Revolution. The desire of the rebel to reject customary authority and to 
seek new opportunities by migration, whether in material circumstances, 
in social status, in politics or religion, remained the most deep-seated 
impulse behind the great migration. It was this impulse which led the 
Scotch-Irishmen of western Pennsylvania to seek the freedom of Kentucky, 
the Vermont farmer the opportunities of the Western Reserve, the come- 
outer the freedom of the frontier for his religion, the radical the anonymity 


1 M. Birkbeck, Notes on a Journey in America (3rd ed., London, 1818), pp. 8-9. 

2 R. Ernst, Immigrant Life in New York City 1825-1863 (New York, 1949), ch. vt. 

3 [bid. p. 247. 

4 For Slater see George S. White, Memoir of Samuel Slater, the Father of American Manufactures 
(Philadelphia, 1836); also D.A.B.; for the Scholfield family, Arthur Cole, The American Wool 
Manufacture (Cambridge, Mass., 1926) ; for the British technical contribution see Caroline Ware, 
Early New England Cotton Manufacture (Boston, 1931), pp. 203-73 V-S. Clark, History of Manufactures 
in the United States (New York, 1929), 1, 261-2, 298 and 399-400; Cole, op. cit. 1, 234. 
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and insulation of the wilderness for his social experiment. But this impulse 
was not confined to the western side of the Atlantic. Englishmen who 
chafed at the institutions of unreformed Britain from the days of Priestley 
to those of Robert Owen regarded the young American Republic as the 
hope of the world and in the hard times after Waterloo flocked to America 
to seek new opportunities, not only for material advancements but for 
a better life. An important scattering of Englishmen, in England’s great 
age of reform, responded sensitively to the impulses broadcast from the 
United States in her great age of ferment! when horizons were expanding 
so rapidly that an infinite progress in morals and human betterment 
seemed possible. Englishmen of radical temperament saw eye to eye with 
Americans who believed in the messianic vision of their country as a heaven 
for oppression and as a dedicated experiment in moral order. 

These Englishmen belong to two broad groups: radicals in politics and 
radicals in religion, both manifestations of what one might call the non- 
conformist spirit in the old country. The two groups, entering into relations 
with their American counterparts, promoted movements for social reform 
and humanitarian endeavour which were truly transatlantic in their 
aspirations and influence. 

For the English political radical the America of the Age of Jackson was 
an incandescent example of his beliefs in action. The Benthamite radical, 
intent on reforming antiquated political and legal institutions, looked over 
his shoulder for encouragement at the achievement of the Jacksonian 
revolution in completing the American Revolution. For people of this 
cast of mind the United States became the object of inquiry and visit, 
much in the same way as did the Soviet experiment for British socialists in 
the 1920’s. A flock of British travellers to America, taking advantage of 
the new, quick packet liners, returned to publish their findings for an 
eager reading public; and the best of these, books like those of Harriet 
Martineau, James Silk Buckingham or C. 8S. Abdy,? comprise some of the 
best informed writing of their day. But the interest of British radicals was 
not limited to travel. Many, discouraged by the resistance of privilege 
at home, sought greater opportunities for their ideas by emigration. These 
men and women ranged from the self-educated artisan, of the type of 
Francis Place, to the well-to-do reformer of the type of Joseph Hume and 
differed from these prototypes only in their decision to pursue their pro- 
gramme in the new land of freedom rather than in the reactionary England 
of Lord Eldon. These men, with the itch to organize, found America ripe 
for their schemes. There was infinite space to establish the ideal com- 
munities, the blue-prints of which Robert Owen and Frances Wright had 
brought in their valises. There were the working men of the eastern cities 
who were groping their way towards a new self-respect and who could be 
guided towards the light as the intellectual reformer saw it. The thinking 


ua Ch Alice Felt Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment (Minneapolis, 1944). 
* H. Martineau, Society in America (New York, 1837); J. S. Buckingham, America, Historical, 


Statistic and Descriptive (London, 1841-3) ; GC. S. Abdy, A Journal of a Residence in the United States of 
North America (London, 1835). 
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of these men and women was of many different radical colours. There were 
the Utopians, like Owen and his disciples, who wished by their example to 
demonstrate to unreformed society that an ideal community, based on the 
best rational principles, could be made to flourish in the uncorrupted 
American wilderness.t There were the Benthamites who wished to reform 
existing institutions according to the precepts of the master and who 
included not only an important group of Britishers but several American 
disciples of Bentham such as Richard Hildreth.2 There were the land 
reformers, disciples of the Englishman, Thomas Spence, and led by the 
English emigrant, George Henry Evans, who was to start the movement 
which led directly to the Homestead Act. There were the Chartist exiles, 
like Thomas Devyr or John Cluer, who communicated the fervour of their 
crusade to the mechanics of eastern cities. And lastly there were the trade 
unionists, recruited from the emigrant British artisans, who with a greater 
awareness than their American mates of the role of labour in an industrial 
society, provided important leadership for the early American labour 
movement.? 

So too with the religious radical. The evangelical revival, touched off 
by Wesley and by Whitefield who did some of his most important work 
in America, is an Anglo-American movement;® and under its influence 
ties between sects across the Atlantic like the Quakers, the Methodists and 
the Baptists were renewed and strengthened by the new ocean travel and 
correspondence.” The pious ardour of the Churches in pursuit of super- 
natural ends united them in close communion and gave them in a real 
sense an extra-national character. The evangelical emphasis on a more 
individual relation to God, on conversion and on hopes of a Second 
Coming, contributed a messianic strain to the secular utopianism of 
America’s age of ferment and deepened the conviction, felt by come- 
outers on both sides of the Atlantic, that the United States was the one 
hope of moral progress. The nineteenth-century renewal of the movement 
must be traced back to Clapham, whence radiated impulses which stirred 
the conservative churches of the American seaboard to copy the new 
missionary pattern of theological colleges, missions, Bible and tract 


1 The best account of New Harmony isin A. E. Bestor, Backwoods Utopias (Philadelphia, 1950). 

2 For British Benthamite intellectuals in New York see A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
Jackson (London, 1946) ; see also, however, M. Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 
1943), pp. 372-6, and J. Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization (New York, 1946), 
u, 699. 

S HL. S. Zahler, Eastern Workingmen and National Land Policy (New York, 1941), pp- 19 and 22; 
Norman Ware, The Industrial Worker, 1840-60 (Boston, 1924), pp. 183-4; for Evans see also D.A.B. 

4 Zahler, op. cit. pp. 76-9. 5 Ernst, op. cit. pp. 99-100. 

6 The Rev. E. A. Payne has called attention to the influence of Jonathan Edwards’ and David 
Brainard’s work in keeping alive the evangelist spirit among English Baptists after the Wesley 
revival, tracing a direct line through the Countess of Huntingdon’s connection to the Clapham 
sect; ‘The Evangelical Revival and the beginnings of the Modern Missionary Movement’, 
Congregational Quarterly, vol. xx1 (1943). , 

7 For the Society of Friends see the minutes of the London Meeting for Sufferings, Friends 
House Library, London. The small but highly influential American Unitarian Church was also 
in close contact with the older British congregations, a contact strengthened by the connexion 
of the Liverpool Unitarians with the North Atlantic trade. 
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societies, of the reform of prisons and insane asylums.’ But its most radical 
manifestations were American and, as in politics, derived from the frontier 
where the settler, suffering hardship and loneliness, hungered for a more 
personal and emotional religion and was ready for the violent conversion 
of the camp meeting. It derived especially from that frontier in western 
New York which the Erie Canal was so quickly to make a prosperous and 
wealthy community.2. From this area in the 1820's radiated the most 
powerful impulses of spiritual conversion which were to galvanize not 
merely the brick meeting-houses of New York and Philadelphia but the 
mill towns of Lancashire and the country houses of the British aristocracy. 
That frontier phenomenon, the camp meeting, was not without influence 
in the metropolis. The dynamics of westward expansion stimulated the 
religious, as well as the economic, consciousness of the entire Atlantic basin. 

The influence of western revivalism is especially marked in the great 
movements of humanitarian reform to which the evangelical movement 
gave rise. That great congeries, anti-slavery, temperance, peace, to which 
may be added, feminism and free trade, had much in common. Indeed 
characteristic figures like William Jay in the United States and Joseph 
Sturge in the United Kingdom played prominent parts in at least four; 
they and their like represent a stage-army of good works.? Moreover 
a single, Anglo-American stage-army. Deriving from what was ultimately 
the same religious revival, they were each Anglo-American in character. 
Each was largely English in origin; but in differing ways each was given 
a new impetus by frontier religion. The anti-slavery movement began as 
a great crusade of the English evangelicals; but after the great triumph 
of emancipation in the West Indies it turned its forces on slavery in 
America. As a result the radical anti-slavery movement of America was 
born. Thenceforward for twenty years English and American abolitionists 
laboured together for the cause and the fanaticism of the Americans, 
induced by persecution, brought a new zeal to the drawing-room phil- 
anthropy of the British movement. The schisms of the American move- 
ment had their counterparts in England and the splintering away into 
other reforms is equally characteristic of both. With temperance the 
American impact is even more marked, for the movement for total 
abstinence, born of frontier conditions, was imported direct from America 
to England. The story of the peace movement is entirely one of co- 
operation between Englishmen and Americans.® As for feminism, if the 


< The British Bible, Tract and Missionary Societies refused to allow the war of 1812 to interfere 
with the export of Bibles to frontiersmen and missionaries to the American Indian. 

” See G. H. Barnes The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-44 (New York, 1933), ch. 1. 

i B. Tuckerman, William Jay and the Abolition of Slavery (New York, 1893), and D.A.B.; 
Richard, Memoir of Joseph Sturge (1865); A. H. Abel and F. J. Klingberg, A Side-Light on 
Anglo-American Relations 1839-1858, furnished by the correspondence of Lewis Tappan and Others with 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society (Lancaster, Pa., 1927). 

m For anti-slavery controversies and the connexion with other reforms on both sides of the 
Atlantic see especially W. P. and F. J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison (1885), 

®° J. A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New York, 1925), pp. 178-9. 


* Alice Felt Tyler, op. cit. pp. 417-19; Merle Curti, The American P 
aus ee Hea ei 417-19; urti, Lhe American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860 
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English blue-stockings fired the imagination of educated women in Boston 
and Quaker ladies in Philadelphia, it was the American feminists, bred 
within the fanaticism of the anti-slavery movement and touched with the 
vigour of fronticr life, who took the lead in the agitation for woman 
suffrage and provided an example for their more timid English friends 
and correspondents.* 

Secular and religious reforming zeal came together in the 1840’s on 
both sides of the Atlantic in a great wave of activity which had ‘universal 
reform’ as its objective, and the Atlantic world as its theatre. To anti- 
slavery, feminism, pacifism, temperance, were added education and free 
trade. The idea of universal, free, secular and useful education as a remedy 
for the evils of class victimization was in the air on both sides of the 
Atlantic; it was preached in America by Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright and the experiments of Horace Mann’s day impelled Richard 
Cobden and others with the mission to introduce American practice in 
Britain. But politically the most significant result of this reforming spirit 
was in the free trade movement. The British anti-slavery enthusiasts who, 
in 1842, turned their energies to the Anti-Corn Law League, were fired 
by the belief that this was a more universal field for moral reform. More 
specifically they did so as part of a plan to choke the American slaveocracy 
by encouraging the substitution of ‘free’ Indian cotton and by shifting the 
balance of American exports to Britain from ‘slave’ cotton to ‘free’ wheat. 
James G. Birney, the anti-slavery candidate for presidency in 1840, returned 
from an anti-slavery visit to England on which he saw Cobden, armed 
with a plan for founding anti-corn law societies among the abolitionist 
tinged, wheat-growing communities of the Northwest.2 Although by no 
means all British free-traders were abolitionists, the movement demon- 
strates, as one would expect of the Manchester School, a strong awareness 
of an Anglo-American partnership for moral and material betterment. 
Cobden himself invested the sum raised for him by admirers after Repeal 
in the common stock of the Illinois Central Railroad on the strength of 
memories of an early visit to the United States when his imagination had 
been captured by the promise of American life as well as by accounts of the 
rich farming possibilities of the Mississippi valley.® 

Political radicalism and social reform, religious radicalism and humani- 
tarian endeavour, these were the two great Anglo-American networks 


1 See especially the account of the famous exclusion of women from the World Anti-Slavery 
Convention held in London in 1840: S. B. Anthony and E. C. Stanton, History of Woman Suffrage 
(New York, 1881), vol. 1, ch. m1; also biographies of early American suffragettes in the same work. 

In this connexion one should mention the prevalence among reforming intellectuals on both 
sides of the Atlantic of the same uplifting fads including vegetarianism, phrenology, hydropathy 
and mesmerism; see especially the transatlantic career of George Combe. 

2 T. P. Martin, ‘The Upper Mississippi Valley in Anglo-American Anti-Slavery and Free 
Trade Relations 1837-42’, Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev. vol. xv (1928-9) ; and the same author’s ‘Cotton 
and Wheat in Anglo-American Trade and Politics 1846-52’, Journal of Southern History (193 5)3 
for the part played by British anti-slavery agitators in the ‘Anti-Corn Law League I am indebted 
to an unpublished thesis by R. English, George Thompson and the Climax of Philanthropic Radicalism. 

3 The American Diaries of Richard Cobden, edited with an introduction by Elizabeth H. Cawley 
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fostered by a common racial outlook and the common interests of trade 
and migration. If studied in the context of the expanding Atlantic basin, 
it appears that the conventional study of such topics in terms of separate, 
national expression does violence to the extra-national character of the 
movements concerned. Ifthe emigrant was often indifferent about whether 
he was squatting on land subject to the Crown of England or under the 
protecting wings of the American Eagle, equally the English radical in 
New York or New Harmony regarded himself as a citizen of the world; 
and the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in London was as un- 
inhibited about attacking slavery in the United States as it had been 
about stamping it out in the West Indies. For significant groups of 
Englishmen the problems of sovereignty were irrelevant; what mattered 
was the prospect of human betterment, economic, social, moral, in this 
transatlantic community. Similarly, many Americans not only assumed 
that the Canadian would inevitably be embraced within the American 
nationality, but considered that nationality to be something radically 
different from the nationalities of Europe. The United States was to be 
a super-nation, eclectically composed of minorities released from the ‘cor- 
rupt monarchies’ of Europe; in one sense the only truly European nation; 
in another, a new experiment in social living, on a higher plane. For 
many, on both sides of the Atlantic, America was the hope of the world. 
In terms of Anglo-American relations this set of assumptions cut across 
formal allegiance and official attitudes. For the British, America repre- 
sented a sort of black market world into which one could plunge if the 
pressures of conventional society became intolerable; a world which 
attracted, not only the remittance man, but the disaffected of all kinds. 
In America itself the official nativist attitudes of anglophobia, of hostility 
to alien competition in the labour market, to alien control of the capital 
market, to alien religion in the case of the Catholic Irish, were counter- 
balanced by the inexhaustible demand for settlers, for navvies, for skilled 
artisans, for capital to finance a hundred and one projects from canals to 
theological colleges; for intellectual and moral sustenance from the more 
sophisticated society of the Old Country. 

Political radicalism and humanitarian endeavour. In England the two 
movements were closely allied against political and religious orthodoxy. 
Nonconformity and radicalism went hand-in-hand to provide the moral 
stiffening of Victorian England. By nature rebellious of authority they 
naturally looked towards the United States for sustenance and for escape. 
In the more fluid society of the New World the movements were less 
sharply distinct, more pervasive; but here, too, they are to be differentiated. 
For it was the radical and evangelical emphasis on individualism, on 
laissez-faire, on progress, which, in the last resort, set off that dynamic and 
ultimately triumphant union of North-East and North-West from the 
tradition-minded South. The Southerners were encouraged to secede by 
the belief that the Atlantic partnership, based on cotton, would force 
British intervention to secure the independence of the Confederacy. But 
in this, as in so much else, the South was provincial and behind the times. 
For by 1862 such was the strength of the bonds between the North and 
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British ‘nonconformist’ opinion that, as we all know, the Southern sym- 
pathies of official, upper-class Britain were neutralized and the South 
fought on to eventual defeat, starved of transatlantic support. 


By the time of the Civil War the Atlantic partnership had so forced the 
pace of continental exploitation that the American economy, on its pro- 
gress from ‘colonial’ to ‘metropolitan’ status, was beginning to transcend 
the simple exchange of raw materials for manufactures which had been 
the basis of that partnership hitherto. The war dramatized the eclipse of 
the old mercantile order based on Atlantic trade, by a new order of 
industrial manufacture based on the markets and mineral resources of the 
Continent itself. The programme of the Republican Party demonstrated 
that Continental had replaced Atlantic interests in enterprise and the 
determination of policy. The day of cotton as the great thrusting force in 
economic growth was over; the day of the railway had dawned. 

The role of Britain in this second phase of expansion was inevitably more 
peripheral. If the abandonment by American capital of foreign trade in 
favour of domestic enterprise and the superiority of the iron steamship 
enabled the British to fetch and carry at will across the Atlantic, a rising 
tariff wall along the Atlantic coast permitted new industries to capture 
traditional British markets in America and to exploit the new demands 
from western settlement. Profits from these industries, releasing the 
United States from dependence on the European money market, together 
with bumper crops from the new West, were to play a major part in 
reversing America’s age-old status from debtor to creditor. Similarly, 
the fabulous productivity of those industries, deriving from unique 
American conditions, was to emancipate the United States from her 
primeval dependence on unskilled immigrant labour. However, in the 
context of the Atlantic basin, these developments must be regarded, not as 
the independent achievements of the American people, but as part of the 
process of Atlantic migration. And to understand them one must continue 
to pay due regard to the influence of Britain. Consider briefly the con- 
nexions of Britain with the two major spheres transformed by the railway: 
the conquest of the Far West and the industrialization of the East. 

The dynamic pace of settlement between the Mississippi valley and the 
Pacific slope was determined, in large measure, by the pull of forces far 
beyond the seemingly limitless continental horizon. The railways which 
themselves pioneered the Far West, peopled the Great Plains with settlers 
railroaded not merely from the East but procured by company agents 
from Britain, Scandinavia and Central Europe. In the twenty years after 
Appomatox there entered the United States more than six million European 
immigrants, many of them headed for the new west. If a much greater 
proportion than heretofore were Swedes, Norwegians, Germans and Czechs, 
most still came by the old trade routes centring on the British Isles and it 
is often overlooked that the greatest single group were the British who, as 
Hansen pointed out, exerted a powerful social leadership in their new 
communities.1. The settler’s fortunes, also, depended on Europe. The 

1 M. L. Hansen, The Immigrant in American History (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 149. 
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plains farmer in his bitter struggle to survive might recognize no other 
forces than the elemental buffets of nature and the chicanery of middle- 
men; but those hard, clever or merely lucky adventurers who played the 
wheat pit or the fat stock market in Chicago could not but be conscious 
that their chances in business depended on the telegraphic advices they 
received from across the oceans, from Odessa, Buenos Aires and especially 
Liverpool. For the American frontier was still the frontier of Europe and 
the pace of western advance was determined by what European markets 
could absorb. Despite the increased consumption of the growing American 
population, between a quarter and a third of the American wheat crop 
was shipped abroad in the 1880’s and 18g0’s.t Only after the wheat 
frontier had disappeared up the Red River Valley into Canada did the 
prairie farmer cease to be so dependent on Europe. During these decades 
cheap American grains blanketed the British market and contributed to 
the prolonged depression which, radically shifting the pattern of British 
farming, impelled a new generation of farmers and labourers to join the 
emigrant exodus to the New World. Beef from the High Plains, brought 
by refrigerator ships and financed by British credits, supplemented British 
stock ravaged by foot-and-mouth disease. In 1900 the United States 
provided 85 per cent of Britain’s fresh beef.? British, and particularly 
Scots, landlords invested in the cattle ranges of Texas, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. Between 1879 and 1900 British interests promoted some thirty- 
seven cattle companies with initial capital of more than 34 million dollars. 
Many a western ranch, breeding improved British Angus and Herefords, 
was managed by an American or Scot for a board of directors meeting 
in London, Aberdeen or Dundee and the British-owned Bell Ranch in 
Texas had its elaborate ranch-house furnished for aristocratic V.I.P.’s 
from Britain. Thus even this, the last frontier of the United States, over 
2,000 miles from the eastern seaboard on the remote continental plains, 
bore an intimate relation to a wider, Atlantic world. 

Similarly America’s industrialization is best thought of in terms of 
transatlantic migration. As long as it was as cheap to ship coal to Phila- 
delphia from across the Atlantic as from 30 miles inland, as it was in 1816, 
British manufacturers could afford to be complacent about the possibility 
of American competition in heavy industry. As late as 1874 Sir Lowthian 
Bell, the Middlesborough ironmaster, was stoutly maintaining that iron 
would never be made as cheaply in the United States as in Britain because 
of the high cost of labour and of transporting ore to coal. But the irony 
is that by this time British rails, capital and, in some instances, contractors 
were making it possible for Americans to build a railway network in the 
Mississippi valley which, by marrying Michigan iron ore to Appalachian 
coal, enabled the precocious American iron and steel industry within 
twenty years of Appomatox to swallow up the American market for 
British iron and steel. 

In the feverish railway building of the 1850’s American promoters went to 


* F. A. Shannon, The Farmer's Last Frontier (New York, 1945), Appendix, Ds La7< 
2 lel O. Brayer, ‘The Influence of British Capital on the Western Range-Cattle Industry’ 
J. Econ. Hist. Supplement rx (1949). 3 'V.S. Clark, op. cit. 1, 286. 
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Britain for their best railway iron. English ironmasters were paid, in part, 
in railway shares; and this traffic in American railway bonds expanded into 
a massive British investment boom in American rails which forced the pace 
of American railway building. During the middle 1850's, the late 1860's 
and early 1880's the Anglo-American merchant bankers funnelled a vital 
flow of British capital into a hundred and one railways from Minnesota 
to the south Atlantic coast. By 1910 some 6000 million dollars of foreign 
capital, well over half of it British, was invested in American enterprise, 
mostly in railways. 

But the British contribution to American industry was not limited to 
financing railways, however important that was, in itself, in providing 
both raw material and market for iron and steel. Just as the American 
textile industry was colonized from Britain so the American iron trade and 
then the steel industry depended for their vital early growth on the im- 
migration of British inventions and artisans. It was a Welsh iron founder, 
David Thomas, who in 1839 took the technique of anthracite smelting to 
Pennsylvania and attracted by his example hundreds of his fellow-country- 
men across the ocean to join the cadre of skilled furnace and foundrymen 
in Scranton or Wikesbarre.2 Although the American, William Kelly, had 
pioneered a method of making cheap steel, it was the British-developed 
Bessemer process which, introduced at the close of the Civil War, enabled 
a number of American firms to turn out some 140,000 tons of cheap steel, 
mostly in the form of rails, by 1873. It was while he was in England the 
same year selling American railway bonds that Carnegie, impressed by 
a steel rail in use at Camden Town Station after wear which had broken 
down seventeen iron rails, decided to take advantage of the new tariff and 
turn over to steel.2 Once established, the new industry grew so fast that 
by 1886, only twenty years after the first pilot plant, the United States had 
dislodged Great Britain from the position of the greatest steel producer in 
the world. By the turn of the twentieth century the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany alone produced four-fifths as much steel as the entire British industry. 

But perhaps the most spectacular example of transatlantic migration 
was tin-plate. American manufacturers of tin-cans for the petroleum and 
food processing industries imported their tin-plate from South Wales where 
the method of tinning steel plates had been perfected. Taking advantage 
of the McKinley tariff of 1890 the can manufacturers determined to make 
their own tin-plate, importing for the purpose Welsh technicians. The 
experiment prospered so well that within two years over three million 
pounds of tin-plate were being manufactured by sixteen firms. As a result 
American imports of tin-plate rapidly died out and the Welsh plating and 
Cornish mining industries, geared largely to the American market, were 
severely hit. Several Welsh tin-plate firms moved, lock, stock and barrel, to 
the United States or established branch factories.* 


1 Sir G. Paish, ‘The Trade Balance of the United States’, National Monetary Commission 
Document No. 579 (Washington D.C. 1910), pp. 173-5- 

2D. Williams, Wales and America (Cardiff, 1946), p. 81. 

3 B. J. Hendrick, Life of Andrew Carnegie (London, 1933), P- 161. 

4 V7. S. Clark, of. cit. u, 376. 
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And so American industrialists, by raising tariffs, by importing foreign, 
and largely British, inventions and skills, by recruiting cheap, docile, 
unskilled labour from Eastern Europe, succeeded in transplanting the 
whole apparatus of modern industry within a single short generation. 
This process was not, of course, purely imitative. On the contrary, unique 
American conditions induced that revolutionary attitude towards pro- 
duction which has been one of America’s chief contributions to the modern 
age. In the new country, the chronic shortage of skilled labour, combined 
with the flexibility of mind which went with an absence of craft traditions, 
were conditions which cultivated a genius for machine methods. Already 
in the 1850’s, says Professor Clapham, ‘the well informed knew that 
an American was more likely than an Englishman to get tiresome and 
expensive handicraft operations done for him by machinery’.* From the 
principle of interchangeable parts which produced the impressive exhibits 
of mechanical reapers, revolvers and sewing machines at the Great Exhibi- 
tion, there grew that Yankee tradition of standardization, mechanization 
and rationalized factory lay-outs which, when geared to a great continental 
market, was to reach its apogee in the mass production of F. W. Taylor 
and Henry Ford. In crossing the Atlantic, industry suffered a beneficial 
sea change. 

As in industry so it is interesting to note the transatlantic set to the 
pattern of capital formation. The great aggregations of capital which 
characterized the era of business consolidation, of ‘trusts’, resulted from 
the fabulous productivity of domestic industry. The profits of Standard 
Oil were so gigantic that they spilled over into a multitude of unrelated 
enterprise and on Wall Street the Standard Oil crowd were so formidable 
that their National City Bank alone came to dwarf all other banks in the 
country. But for the origins of the money force which was to complete the 
over-arching structure of industrial capitalism we must turn again across 
the Atlantic to a small court off Lombard Street where the Yankee dry 
goods trader, George Peabody, had built up his merchant banking business. 
It was from Lombard Street that Peabody’s successor, Junius Morgan, 
sent his son John Pierpont in 1857 to represent the firm in New York. 
It was Pierpont Morgan’s powerful London connexion and his incentive 
to protect the firm’s British clients which gave the start to his formidable 
career. Within a few years the Morgan combination, by successfully re- 
funding the U.S. Government’s Civil War debt, had restored the credit 
of American public securities abroad and reopened this American market 
to British investors. Again it was in order to protect his British clients’ 
investments that Morgan then turned his attention to railways. The 
depredations of the buccaneers had brought ruin to so many railways that 
the good name in London of the House of Morgan, resting as it did on the 
gleaming prospects of America, was in jeopardy. It was this which forced 
Morgan to reorganize the affairs of railway after railway.2 What began as 


* Sir John Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1952), m1, 12. 


* L. Corey, The House of Morgan (New York, 1930), p. 146; John Moody, Masters of Capital 
(New Haven, 1919), pp. 19-28. 
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a means to an end became an end in itself and Morgan emerged as the 
controller of a continent-wide network of railways, the basis of a financial 
power which alone could dominate Wall Street. By the outbreak of war 
in 1914 the history of the House of Morgan in itself demonstrated that 
the centuries-old flow of capital and manufactures from the Old World to 
the New had been dramatically reversed. Instead of Junius Morgan in 
London supplying British credits and rails for American railways, his son 
Pierpont, in New York, was raising vast sums to supply Britain and France 
with American armaments of war. It was the beginning of a new age. 

Studied in terms of the expanding Atlantic basin the thirty or so years 
between 1890 and the First World War, between, on the one hand, the 
official disappearance of the frontier and the first conservation measures 
and on the other the shutting of the sluice-gates ou the immigrant stream, 
between the peak of railway building and the Model T Ford, between 
the dissolution of Carnegie’s simple partnership and the mammoth com- 
bination which floated the Anglo-French loan, between the Populist pro- 
test and the New Freedom, San Juan Hill and Chateau-Thierry, the 
Venezuela dispute and the Washington Naval Conference, this period, 
which still appears to be a closed season for American historical scholar- 
ship, stands out in sharp relief as one of profound crisis for the American 
people. From being a function of geographic expansion the United States 
emerged as a powerful nation state in a position to exercise a decisive 
influence in Atlantic affairs. In one short chapter the age-old process of 
European expansion into North America was reversed and as we move 
into what might be called ‘chapter three’, which begins in the 1920’s and 
is not yet concluded, our dominant theme is no longer the influence of 
Western Europe on American growth but the return impact of the United 
States on Western Europe itself. 

This dramatic change presents a new range of historical problems which 
we are not yet equipped to handle. But the problems, both domestic and 
external, of modern America are more likely to yield a solution in the 
context of expansion than in the conventional framework of continental 
nationalism. Such an approach is suggestive, not merely for the more 
obvious problems of economics and strategy, but for the more subtle 
problems arising out of the change in the concept of American nationality 
which has followed on the curtailment of immigration. The old idea of the 
United States as an asylum and an experiment has given place to that of 
a nation state. The old interrelation between America and Europe, based 
on the conviction that the United States was an extension of Europe on 
a different plane, has been broken and the Americans have been left 
groping towards a new relation with Europe. It is too soon to tell what 
that relation will be; but it is already clear that after several false starts 
its basis will be some sort of Atlantic community, and that Britain, if only 
because of her strategic position in the Atlantic gateway, will continue to 


play a central role. 
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AN ITALIAN ESTATE, 900-1200 
By P. J. JONES 


I 


T is generally known that by 1200 the ‘classical’ manorial or villa 
| organization of Carolingian times, if not already broken up, was fast 
disintegrating in most parts of Europe where it had once prevailed. 
Thereafter, it is said, for many centuries the agrarian system of Western 
Europe was essentially stable. The great landowners rarely exploited their 
lands directly: instead of the labour services and miscellaneous dues of the 
past they drew rents, increasingly money rents, from a dependent peasantry 
whose rights in the land varied from hereditary tenure to a mere temporary 
leasehold, and whose status had long ceased to conform to the older 
categories of free, ‘half-free’, and servile. Peasant status in fact was com- 
monly determined by the incidence of certain seigneurial rights, like 
heriot or merchet, which with rights of justice, of tallage, and so on, were 
often now as profitable to the lord as any rents he derived from the land. 
In this development, as in so much else, Upper and Central Italy were 
precocious. To begin with, historians have long been agreed that the large 
self-contained estate was at no time so common and rarely so well developed 
here as north of the Alps. From Roman times the tendency had been for 
indirect to prevail over direct exploitation, and during the post-Carolingian 
period that tendency triumphed. As in the north many great properties 
were broken up, those of laymen by partition and enfeoffment, those of 
the church by lay usurpation or grants to the nobility of long-term leases. 
Asin the north too the disintegration of the great estate was accompanied by 
the disintegration of the traditional unit of ‘manorial’ tenancy, the mansus.t 
As a result the Italian lord was soon a mere receiver of rents, usually fixed 
rents, to which, however, might be added the more valuable revenues of 
seigneurial authority or the tithes and other dues pertaining to a church. 
As in the north once again it was such seigneurial authority, with its 
powers of justice and claims to ‘fealty’, which had helped to create from 
the various groups of dependent cultivators of earlier times a great com- 
mon class of peasant massarii or manentes. The great majority of these, 
whatever their name or origin, stood in much the same relation to their 
Jord and their land. They consisted of families settled on their holdings 
from time immemorial and paying rents and services controlled by local 
custom (consuetudo fundt) ; but many among them were tenants, or descended 
* In places the mansus persisted until the fourteenth century (C. Cipolla, ‘Per la storia della 
crisi del sistema curtense in Italia’, Bull. Ist. Stor. Ital. per il Medio Evo, 1950), though not in 
Tuscany (infra). Beyond the Alps the mansus and its derivatives vanished from northern France 
in the twelfth century, but survived until the thirteenth in Burgundy and Lorraine, until the 
fourteenth in Germany (C. E. Perrin, Recherches sur la seigneurie rurale en Lorraine (Strasbourg, 


1935), p- 648; A. Déléage, La Vie Economique et Sociale de la Bourgogne dans le Haut Moyen Age 
(Macon, 1941), p. 524; P. Dollinger, L’ Evolution des Classes Rurales en Baviere (Paris, 1949), p. 111). 
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from tenants, holding by hereditary grants (Jibelli) often premonitory in 
form of the leases (free Lethe and so on) which later became common in 
the north with the collapse of demesne farming. The agrarian economy of 
Northern Italy therefore was a peasant economy and small-scale farming, 
even on large estates, the rule. 

In descriptions of Italian rural society evidence from Lucca is usually 
prominent. This evidence is uncommonly abundant from an early period, 
but has so far been used in detail only to illustrate conditions on the 
bishop’s estates at the opening of the Middle Ages. It shows that by the 
late tenth century these estates, composed in large part of scattered gifts 
from small freemen, included only a small demesne, which was increasingly 
reduced by perpetual grants to members of the local nobility. By the same 
period the assimilation of the various peasant classes was far advanced and 
the typical tenants were massarii or residentes holding by leases (/ibellt) in 
practice hereditary. Rents were fixed and so were services where they 
survived. Rents to begin with were in kind, extending even to the products 
of domestic industry (cheeses, linen cloth, etc.), but commutation for 
money became more and more the rule. No heriots were claimed, nor 
merchet, but hospitality (albergaria) was commonly owed and attendance 
at the lord’s court. Briefly the bishop’s economic position was not strong: 
his properties were dissipated in the hands of the lay aristocracy and his 
rental was modest and fixed.* 

If such were conditions about 1000 on church lands at Lucca, it may 
be useful to trace what changes if any took place in the two following 
centuries, centuries of political and social revolution, which witnessed the 
rise of the commune and great commercial and industrial growth. This 
may be attempted first by examining the records of the cathedral chapter. 

At Lucca no precise date is known for the division of income between 
bishop and mensa canonicorum, but at the turn of the ninth century donations 
to the chapter begin,? and once begun continue uninterruptedly down to 
the thirteenth century. The earliest gifts to S. Martino were fairly sub- 
stantial, though small enough beside grants to churches north of the Alps 
or even elsewhere in Italy. They began when Berta, wife of Adalbert IT 
margrave of Tuscany (898-925), assigned to the chapter twenty-two manst 
at Massa Maciniaia, to which the kings Hugh and Lothair in 932 added 
forty-one manentes in the curtis of Massarosa and its neighbourhood. There- 
after grants of mansi or parts of mansi were fairly common to the end of the 
eleventh century and recurred intermittently in the twelfth. 

Large though some of these properties were, they were not normally 
consolidated. Sometimes they lay scattered through a wide district, and 
often only a ‘portion’ or part of a ‘portion’ was granted. The usual type 


1 R. Endres, ‘Das Kirchengut im Bistum Lucca vom 8. bis 10. Jahrhundert’, Vierteljahrschrift 
f. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xtv (1916-18). 

2 Regesto del Capitolo di Lucca (Regesta Chartarum Italiae), ed. P. Guidi and O. Parenti, 1910-39 
(hereafter cited as RL). E. Kittel, ‘Der Kampf um die Reform des Domkapitels in Lucca im 
11. Jahrhundert’, Brackmann Festschrift (Weimar, 1931). Cf. L. Santifaller, ‘Papsturkunden f. 
Domkapitel bis auf Alexander III’, ibid. M. Giusti, ‘Le Canoniche della Citta e Diocesi di Lucca 
al Tempo della Riforma Gregoriana’, Studi Gregoriant, 1 (Rome, 1948). 
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of gift, however, even from early times consisted not of manst but of simple 
‘pieces of land’. ‘Pieces’ could be of any size, from a few stata to a 1000 
modia and more; one ‘piece’ might include several ‘pieces’ or contain 
casae et res massariciae, and a mansus might be described as merely two pieces. 
There is usually no hint whether a piece was tenanted or where precisely 
it lay. Even the character of pieces is sometimes vague, but mostly they 
were cultivated lands, arable fields, vineyards, oliveta, and gardens. ‘There 
were few gifts of woodland or waste and the signs of active land reclama- 
tion to be found elsewhere in Tuscany and Northern Italy during this 
period are almost wholly wanting here." 

Beside rights in land the chapter inevitably attracted into its grasp 
a number of churches, with their appurtenant holdings, tithes and other 
revenues, and in certain places developed or acquired rights of jurisdiction 
as well. Before 1200 S. Martino had come to own nearly thirty churches 
in and out of Lucca. By that time, it has been shown, tithes had become 
the principal source of wealth to many a religious house in Europe, partly 
because they remained proportionate to the yield of the soil.2 At Lucca 
there is no doubt that ecclesiastical property supplied a valuable part of 
the chapter revenues, but unfortunately there is no means of exactly 
assessing its importance. 

The same must be confessed of the chapter’s seigneurial dues. What profit 
the chapter drew from these is nowhere indicated, but it was probably 
slight. Compared with the rights of other lords in the region, the capitular 
franchises were not extensive. Unlike the bishop the chapter received no 
grant of the imperial tax, fodrum, and while the bishop exercised blood- 
justice the judicial powers of the chapter were doubtless confined to basse 
justice.8 Beside jurisdiction the chapter could also claim albergaria, mascia- 
mentum,* and guadia (watch), but apart from albergaria, which was so com- 
mon an incident in Tuscany as to seem inseparable from the holdings of 


1 References to reclamation do occur (RL, nos. 907, 1054, 1094), and certain place-names 
indicate reclamation, though perhaps at an earlier time; leases, however, cease in most cases to be 
addressed in this period to improvement or assarting. 

* F. L. Ganshof in Cambridge Economic History of Europe (1941), 1, 313. 

° Cf. G. Salvioli, ‘L’immunita e le giustizie delle chiese in Italia’, Atti Memorie R. Dep. Stor. 
Pat. prov. Moden. e Parm. (Modena, 1890), pp. 148 seq.; A. Lattes, Diritto consuetudinario delle citta 
lombarde (Milan, 1899), p. 371. At Massarosa fodrum was reserved to the emperor: F. Schneider, 
Entstehung v. Burg u. Landgemeinde in Italien (Berlin, 1924), p.227 n.1. The inhabitants of Massarosa, 
Gualdo, and Montigiano likewise paid data and prestantie to the commune: RL, no. 1454 (a. 1181?). 
Although datie were commonly due from manentes, etc., in Tuscany, there is no evidence they were 
imposed by S. Martino. 

* Ammasciamentum (normally coupled with dismasciamentum) was taken by Salvioli to mean 
military service, but there is abundant evidence from Tuscany and outside to suggest it denoted 
the right to invest with a mansus in return it would seem for a sum of money: RL, nos. 1400, 14973 
Memorie e Documenti per servire all’istoria del principato Lucchese (Lucca, 1813 seq., hereafter cited as 
MD), 11, 122 seq.; P. Idelfonso, Delizie degli eruditi toscani (Florence, 1770), X, 201, 208; J. Lami 
Sanctae ecclesiae florentinae monumenta (Florence, 1758), 1, 56, 60, 164; Regesto di Camaldoli (Rig. 
Chart. It.), ed. L. Schiapparelli, etc. (1907-22), nos. 1201, 1253, 1273; O. Hartwig, Quellen u. 
Forschungen z. dltesten Geschichte d. Stadt Florenz (Halle, 1880), 1, 67 n.; R. Davidsohn, Geschichte v. 
Florenz, 1v/1, 181; P. Sella, Glossario latino emiliano (Citta del Vaticano, 1937), Glossario latino 
italiano (1944) s.v. amasare, amaxare, dismasare; Salvioli, loc. cit. p- 113. Taken together ammascia- 
mentum and dismasciamentum recall the ius instituendi et destituendi (stiften, entstiften) of German records 
(Perrin, ‘La société rurale allemande du Xe au XIIle siécle », Rev. Hist. de Droit, 1945; Dollinger 
loc. cit. (pp. 392, 397)), and suggest also the gersuma of English manors. 
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manentes,! these rights are clearly attested only on certain estates, and even 
there were not always secure.2 There was, it is true, a strong tendency 
to assume that a lord would have some power of constraint over all his 
manentes, a power descended from the iustitia familiaris of an earlier time, 
and safeguarded still by oaths of fealty, which S. Martino like other lords 
regularly took from its dependents, but this power may have been restricted 
to litigation among tenants and was clearly threatened by the consular 
tribunals of Lucca.* 

Churches or castella with rights of justice were not at any time typical 
gifts to S. Martino, but this was not because the chapter’s benefactors were 
mostly men of humble condition. Frequently they were members of the 
feudal middle class or of families who rose to social eminence through 
notarial and judicial office, members of the first citizen aristocracy of 
Lucca, the milites. It is naturally impossible to establish the identity of all 
donors to S. Martino, but it is clear that in the tenth century the aristocracy 
preponderated, that during the eleventh and twelfth more than half were 
members of great families, lawyers, notaries, or clerks, while some who 
cannot be traced further were well enough endowed to grant mans, castella, 
or churches. The status of the rest can only be conjectured. Few are 
described as artisans, and they may rather be taken to indicate the per- 
sistence here as elsewhere in Italy of a class of small proprietors or allodertt. 

The great families brought no unqualified benefit to the chapter. On 
the lands of S. Martino, as everywhere else, they took as much as they 
gave, and sometimes more. During the twelfth century it was quite com- 
mon for donors to reserve an interest in property they granted. In effect 
if not in form this was not new, for the same process can be traced from 
the earliest period. The very families which gave so generously ‘pro 
remedio anime’ frequently came to hold of the chapter the same or other 


1 Thus albergarie were owed to S. Martino and other landowners from their manentes in places 
where seigneurial powers are not otherwise attested (RL, nos. 32 n., 1150-1, 1205, 1329, 1387, 
1729) and are obviously similar to the pascioraticum which many peasants paid their lords (infra). 
Cf. Endres ubi supra, pp. 275-6. 

2 RL, nos. 796, 1186, 1188, 1303, 1352, 1443, 1497-8, 1521, 15753; AD, ut, 94, 96-7. In the 
tenth century S. Martino had been granted an immunity (or rather mundiburdium, but this is 
generally assumed to be the same thing), and immunities are said to have applied to all lands, 
including those subsequently acquired (G. Seeliger, “Soziale u. politische Bedeutung d. Grund- 
herrschaft im fritheren Mittelalter’, Abh. phil.-hist. Klasse stichs. Gesell. Wiss. xx, (1904), 124); yet 
the jurisdiction of S. Martino is only proved, and in the twelfth century was only confirmed, at 
Massarosa (with Fibbialla, Gualdo, Ricetro and Montigiano) and Massa Macinaia. The chapter 
did receive gifts of other castella or parts of castella, but at only one of these, Gragno, are there signs 
that seigneuria! authority may have followed (RL, nos. 487, 1027, 1179, 1278, 1281, 1293, 1524). 
A brief entry for the year 1189 states that the ‘homines S. Martini et casalini eis assignati’ in the 
castellum of Maggiano ‘sint suprascripte ecclesie S. Martini in proprietate, allodio, et dominatione’ 
(ibid. no. 1603). 

3 RL, n. 1826, shows a manens winning a case in a consular court of Lucca (for his status, cf. 
nos. 1521, 1582), and well before the end of the twelfth century grants of land by 5. Martino, even 
to coloni, are made ‘ad penam. . -consulum et treuganorum Luc.’, the magistrates of the commune 
(e.g. RL, nos. 1687, 1700, 1725). 

4 The practice is still more evident in gifts to Pozzeveri (infra). It has been noted that elsewhere 
in Tuscany such ‘donazioni improprie’ tended to increase: M. Modigliani, ‘Studi e doc. ad 
illustrazione degli stat. del comune di Anghiari’, Arch. Stor. It. ser. Iv, 6, 230-1. Cf. the ‘pseudo- 
conversi’ on the lands of S. Maria di Montepiano: Carte del mon. di S.M. di Montepiano (Reg. Chart. 
It.), ed. R. Piattoli, 1942. Once a donor stipulated that the land was not to be leased to his 


relatives, but this led to conflict later: RL, nos. 695, 1013, 1480. 
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lands libellario nomine. Often they received grants in several places and 
most of them held episcopal and other church land as well. All kinds of 
property had, by 1100, been made over in this way to the greater and lesser 
nobility, although there is a tendency for these ‘great libell.’ as they are 
called to occur in distant places or in villages where S. Martino had only 
parcels of land.* 

Great libelli exacted only fixed rents, often nominal, in kind or money. 
They were almost always granted to a man and his heirs, and were in 
practice perpetual.” Their effect, like that of the emphyteusis elsewhere in 
Italy, was virtually to alienate the land granted and create between the 
peasant cultivators and the chapter a powerful class of mesne tenants, who 
were tempted to treat as allodial property what belonged to S. Martino. 
In time usage allowed the libellarius to sell his holdings if the chapter’s rights 
were safeguarded;? but on occasion certainly he disposed of them ‘per 
alodium’. Of some lands there is no later record after the original /ibellus. 

It was to be expected that the canons would sooner or later attempt to 
resume what they could of such properties. In the twelfth century many 
churches sought to avoid new grants of fiefs to the powerful and revoke 
those already made. The bishops of Lucca had tried to do this from a very 
early period. The chapter followed their example, though perhaps with 
less energy, and was able to obtain the surrender, sometimes by gift, 
more often by sale, of a number of possessions held by great families, the 
Avvocati, Dombellinghi, and others, as well as by less important tenants 
whose identity is elusive. Laconic notes also record /ibelli ‘finiti et non 
renovati’ and others which have elapsed (‘vacat’, ‘non valet’).4 At the 
same time the evidence implies an increasing reluctance to grant or renew 
libelli. In the eleventh century 150 grants were made to men of all classes 
(of whom more than one-third were clerks, lawyers, and men of substance), 
but during the twelfth only fifty or so are recorded, of which scarcely 


1 At Massa Macinaia on the other hand there were few, at Massarosa only one, while at 
Sorbano del Giudice, where the canons were evidently anxious to consolidate an estate, no grant 
of the sort is recorded. 

2 On the bishop’s land Jibelli were commonly renewed on the death of the tenant or the lord. 
This practice may be traced in the capitular documents, but not so often as to suggest it was the 
rule. Acts described as renovationes frequently prove to be grants to wholly different families: 
RL, no. 1586; MD, v/1, 201; Endres, ubi supra, p. 269; F. Schupfer, Diritto privato dei popoli 
germanici m1/2 (Citta di Castello, 1907), 476-7; Pertile, Storia del diritto italiano (Turin, 2nd ed.), 
Iv, 305; RL, no. 1473 (a. 1182), the record of a lawsuit, makes it plain that custom prescribed 
renewal and that perpetual inheritance could not be assumed. Few great libellarii were ever 
compelled to surrender their holdings for non-payment of rent, but some examples there are 
(RL, nos. 1145, 1275, 1355, 1473), though the grants merely threatened a money penalty (cf. 
Schupfer, loc. cit. 11/2, 4.77). 

5 So at least certain records in the register and other Lucchese collections would suggest 
(RL, nos. 289 n. 4, 629-30, 737-8, 893, 967, etc.), though traditionally alienation was not allowed 
(P.S. Leicht, Studi sulla proprieta fondiaria nel. M.E. 1 (Verona, 1903), 102; Pivano, Contratti agrari in 
Italia (Turin, 1904), p. 215. In the twelfth century a few Jibelli forbade alienation, but these were 
not granted to notabilities (RL, nos. 693, 772-3, 783), while others, probably granted to humble 
people, permitted it, reserving a right of pre-emption to the lord (ibid. nos. 556, 805, 830, etc.). 
This tendency towards freedom to alienate led to the doctrine that libelli conferred a dominium 
utile (Leicht, loc. cit.; Schupfer, ‘Precarie e livelli’, Riv. It. Scienze Giurid. st, 167; Ps Torelli, 
Un comune cittadino in territorio ad economia agricola (Mantua, 1930), Pp. 242). 

* RL, nos. 758-9, 952, 958, 966, 1091, 1169, 1290-1, 1433, 1439; MD, v/1; Endres, ubi supra, 
p. 256. The RL provides some parallel instances (usually by sale) from other Lucchese churches 
and monasteries, as do the Regesti del R. Archivio di Stato in Lucca, ed. degli Azzi (Lucca, rgtt). 
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twenty fall between 1151 and 1200. Of these twenty, at least nine were 
renewals of old grants, four of them after litigation. In many places few 
or no Jibelli occur after 1100. 

Taken together these facts certainly suggest a tendency to reduce the 
number of mesne tenants, but they are not enough to show that more than 
a minority of the great Jibellartt was affected. It is plain that the policy of 
resumption was not evenly sustained. Some surrenders were incomplete, 
some new grants were made, while many leases to the aristocracy are 
known to have persisted into the thirteenth century, either as /ibell: or as 
feuda. The assimilation of great libelli and fiefs is a development well 
attested from the late twelfth century on, and can be illustrated on these 
estates.1 The terms of a feudal grant were not onerous—an oath of fealty and 
a money-rent—and only once involved military service. Clearly the libel- 
larii were not to be easily displaced; and we know that in many parts of 
Italy laws were passed to prevent their dispossession and make their 
tenure secure, belonging as they did in great numbers to the very class 
which ruled the commune and made its statutes. 


II 


Originally the Jibellus was a peasant lease, intended largely for land im- 
provement and reclamation. It imposed a duty to reside and develop the 
land (ad meliorandum), to come and ‘do justice’ and to pay certain rents 
and often services as well. In this primitive form it occurs fairly frequently 
in the bishop’s records until the tenth century, when it gradually disappears. 
Small grants to humble people continue, but now only involve rents. In 
the chapter records Jibelli of this modified type, granted to peasants, are 
attested down to 1100. They relate to a number of places, but principally 
to one, Massa Macinaia, and all are grants of mansi. Like the great libelle 
they were hereditary—a solitary late example in 1195 is called perpetua 
locatio2—and demanded only a fixed rent, with perhaps recognition dues 
at Christmas or Easter.? In one case only does the clause appear requiring 


1 RL, nos. 260 n., 1469, 1471, 1477, 1805 n., 1834. For this process on the episcopal lands see 
RL, no. 28; MD, m1, 101, 167, 183, 212, 226, 231-2, 237-93 v/1, 201; P. Guidi, E. Pellegrinetti, 
Inventari del vescovato della cattedrale e di altre chiese di Lucca (Rome, 1921), 3 5€q.; 36 seq. Cf. Pertile, 
loc. cit. 1v, 319; F. Schneider, Reichsverwaltung in Toscana (Rome, 1914), p. 203. Entstehung etc. 
p. 282. Leicht, Diritto privato preirneriano (Bologna, 1933), P- 252- Torelli, loc. cit. pp. 224 Seq. 

2 RL, no. 1725. Such ‘perpetual’ libelli appear about this time in other parts of Tuscany, and 
the thirteenth-century law-books seem to contemplate no other kind: Gaudenzi, Bibliotheca 
Turidica Medii Aevi, u, m1. In the past the /ibellus had threatened eviction for failure to pay rent; 
this clause no longer appears, but a lawsuit of 1 178 suggests the Roman rule could be applied 
compelling surrender if rent went unpaid for three years: RL, no. 1392 (originally a libellus). 
On this rule and its gradual application in Lombardy and Tuscany see Lattes, Studi stor. sopra 
il contratto d’enfiteusi (1868), pp. 148-9; Diritto consuetudinario, p. 317; Pertile, loc. cit. rv, 327. It 
occurs also north of the Alps: Dollinger, loc. cit. p. 9. 

3 At one time Jibelli had forbidden the raising of rents. The grants of S. Martino only once 
mention this, but the clause may be found in other Tuscan collections still in the thirteenth 
century. Sometimes if lands were laid waste by war or bad weather the rent would be reduced : 
RL, no. 404, cf. nos. 40, 649-50, 693; Regesti cit. 1/2 n. 141; G. Sardi, Le contrattazioni agrarie del 
MLE. studiate nei doc. lucchesi (Lucca, 1914), pp- 78 seq. Cf. L. Zdekauer, ‘Degli statuti della Rocca 
di Tintinanno’, Bullettino Senese (1896) ; Schupfer, Diritto privato, 1/2, 4713 Leicht, Storia del diritto 


privato (Milan, 1948), m, 80. 
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residence, only once the old stipulation that the peasant shall not be 
removed, and none at all of these Jibelli is granted ‘ad meliorandum’.* 
It is obvious that many features of the early peasant libellus had been 
abandoned in Lucca. But some of them recur in a new kind of lease, new at 
least in name, which becomes increasingly prominent in the twelfth century, 
the tenimentum. Except for the single grant of 1195 there are no certain 
instances of peasant libelli after 1100. The tenimentum had taken their place. 

The word ‘tenimentum’ appears in Tuscan cartularies during the 
eleventh century to describe both a holding and a form of tenure. Its 
meaning is often vague; but the tendency is clear as time goes on to 
associate it with peasant holdings; an Aretine law-book of about 1250 
represents the tenimentum as a perpetual grant to peasant dependents who 
render works and may not leave the land.? That such was the character of 
most tenimenta on the estates of S. Martino there can be little doubt. 
In general they were rustic leases, imparting a new name to the peasant 
libellus, with some of its older characteristics revived, just as the fief lent 
a new name and nature to the great /ibellus. 

The grants were made ‘per tenimentum’ or ‘per tenimentum et per- 
petuam locationem’ and were hereditary. In a good number (about one- 
third) conditions reappeared reminiscent of the original /ibellus: obligatory 
residence, fixity of tenure, a duty to improve, and often too a promise not 
to raise the rent. Failure to pay rent might entail a fine or forfeiture or 
both,’ but in the main ¢enzmenta were held to confer as secure and lasting 
a tenure as /zbelli,4 and if alienation was sometimes forbidden, it was also 
sometimes allowed, with the first refusal saved to S. Martino. 

By 1200 nearly all the leases granted by the chapter had become 
tentmenta. From the last twenty years of the twelfth century there survive 
more than forty, and from the last decade over twenty. The contrast with 
conditions one hundred years before is emphatic. To the place of libelli 
bestowed in generous numbers upon local magnates have succeeded 
grants made more and more to men who work the land themselves. An 
important if imperfect change has occurred in the capitular economy. 

Among the complex class of people holding land on lease from S. Martino 
the records show that some, perhaps no mean proportion, were dependent 


RL, nos. 31, 531. The clause imposing ‘residence’ persists longer in other regions of Tuscany, 
e.g. the Casentino: Reg. Camald. cit. Only the libellus of 1195 was granted ‘ad meliorandum’ 
(RL, no. 1727), but the phrase survives until much later in other Tuscan Jibelli. 

2 Gaudenzi, loc. cit. 1, 308-9. This conclusion contradicts the findings of Leicht (Dir. priv. 
pretrn. pp. 121, 171). The evidence is too ample to be quoted, but for good examples see Reg. 
Camald. NOS. 447, 532, 666, 706, 970, 994, 1198, 1353, 1416, 1602, 1754, 1965, 2072, etc.; Regesto 
di Coltibuono (Reg. Chart. It.), ed D. L. Pagliai, 1909, no. 531; Regestum Pisanum (Reg. Chart. It.), 
ed. N. Caturegli, 1938, no. 221; Cartulario della Berardenga, Bull. Sen. IQI5 seq., NOS. QO, 115, 130, 
137-40, 159, 201, 307 etc.; C. Calisse, ‘Doc. del mon. di S. Salvatore sul Monte Amiata’, Arch. 
della Soc. Rom. vol. xvu, no. 59; Lisini, Inventario delle pergamene conservate nel diplomatico di Siena 
(1908), 98, 121; Rumohr, Ursprung d. Besitzlosigkeit d. Colonen im neueren Toscana (Hamburg, 1830), 
PP. 29 Seq., 31 seq., 49, 71-3, 81, 89; F. Soldani, Historia mon. S. Michaelis de Passiniano (Lucca, 
1741), pp: 117-18; Zdekauer, ubi supra, pp. 374 seq. Cf. Piattoli, in Carte Montepiano, op. cit. p.1. 

2 Forfeiture after two or three years’ withholding of rent: RL, nos. 1638, 1676, 1695, 1703. 

* A lawsuit of 1200 shows certain landlords trying to evict a tenant on the grounds that though 


he has held of them for many years, it was not ‘per tenimentum. vel libellum’: RL, no. 1826 
cf. no. 1747. : 
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cultivators. What they do not show is how the mass of such dependents 
held their lands and whether all were leaseholders. The register gives 
a pattern of landownership, not of landholding or landworking. It is 
generally agreed that many tenants of the twelfth century were descended 
from libellarii who had become assimilated to the vague class of manentes. 
For this reason it was still sometimes stipulated in grants by S. Martino 
that tenants were not to be treated as manentes or coloni, even after thirty 
years residence; and a lawsuit of 1195 distinguished sharply between 
tenure ‘per manentiam’ and ‘per tenimentum’. The grant was not enough 
in law to create dependent status, though it might have that effect.? Some 
land therefore must have been cultivated by peasants who were not bound 
to the chapter by specific contracts and whose rents and services were 
controlled only by custom. Even so the documents sometimes class 
together manentes, libellarii, and tenttores, as though there was little practical 
difference among them. Economically they were one. 

Libelli and tenimenta combine with other records to confirm what is 
known of the Tuscan peasantry at this time. They show that by far the 
most important obligation owed by massarii was the fixed rent from the 
land which they or their ancestors had been given to work (ad regendum et 
laborandum). Other servitudes might be albergaria, commestio, or pascioraticum, 
and certain seasonal gifts, but of labour services there is no trace at all on 
the chapter’s estates, and very few appear on the lay properties which the 
documents casually illustrate. Without exception they were slight and 
infrequent.° 

The main condition of the manens’ status was his bond with the soil: 
he was bound to reside on a definite holding.* He also swore an oath of 
submission (comandamentum, fidelitas) to his lord, who gained thereby a 
theoretic right to dispose of his person and goods and a power of discipline 
over him: ‘ius manentie’ and ‘ratio de placito’ were closely associated.’ 
The typical holding of the massarius or manens during most of this period 
remained the mansus (masium, mascia), and in general one family, one 


1 RL, nos. 1535, 1708, 1770; cf. no. 1409. All are tenimenta, but a libellus granted in 1190 by the 
hospital of Ponte S. Pietro contains the same condition: ibid. no. 1610. For other Lucchese 
examples see Sardi, loc. cit. pp. 112-13; P. Vaccari, L’affrancazione dei servi della gleba (Bologna, 
1926), p. 39. A lawsuit of 1195 (RL, no. 1729) shows that the place of birth and thirty years 
residence were important in determining the status of manens. The thirty-years rule was very old, 
and is repeated still in the statutes of Bologna (a. 1250). ; 

2 RL, no. 1729. Cf. Sardi, loc. cit. p. 115. ‘Ammasiare’ could be the word for putting a 
manens to work land: RL, no. 1400; cf. p. 20 n. 4 supra. re 

3 The chapter possessed extensive lands at Massarosa and Fibbialla, yet very few surviving 
leases, either libelli or tenimenta, relate to them, though all but one of those that do are to colont, etc. 

4 Notably the spatula de porco, common all over Tuscany and described by Schupfer as a 
recognition due (Diritto privato, m/2, 468). Cf. the porcus donativus on certain northern estates: 
C. E. Perrin, ‘Une étape de la seigneurie. L’exploitation de la réserve 4 Prim au Xe siecle’, 
Annales Hist. Ec. Soc. (1934), P- 459- mi 

5 RL, no. 1387 (a. 1178: ‘una die ad raunandum fenum’, ‘vill operas et duas ascinatas de fieno 
recare de campo et ii operascum duobus asinis de tertio in tertio anno *etc.), cf. NOS. JOO, T121, 1130. 

6 Occasionally members of the family might leave, but whoever did so forfeited all profit from 

: no. 1687. | 
se - he — eee) 1540, 1542, 17293 MD, v/3» no. 16133 Kovalevsky, Die dkonomische 
Entwicklung Europas (Berlin, 1901-14), U, 349; Vaccari, loc. cit. and ‘Ancora della servitt: della 


gleba’, Studi Universita Pavia (1937)- 
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massarius and his ‘consortes’, continued to cultivate one mansus. But from 
an early time there is evidence of subdivision, and the partition of mansi 
was probably common.! In any case the holdings were not of uniform 
size, nor were they compact; the same property might be described in one 
context as a masium, and in another as ‘pieces’ of land. Massaru appear 
holding simple ‘petie terre’, and there are more leases of pieces than of 
mansi. Not all lands therefore were accounted mansi nor all holdings, and 
the mansus itself may have been a loose and fragile unit, of which the 
components could change.? Perhaps for this reason we find in the second 
half of the twelfth century a new word coming into use to describe the 
peasant holding: ‘podere’. The podere was often the old mansus with a new 
name; but the new name (the modern Italian for ‘farm’) was more com- 
prehensive than the old and during the thirteenth century began to dis- 
place it everywhere in Tuscany. 

The manens did not necessarily cultivate only one holding or work the 
land of only one lord.? More important, he could himself own property,* 
and the rights in his holding also came to be considerable. Not merely was 
his tenure in effect hereditary; he was described as possessing a *‘peculium’, 
as having ‘iura et actiones’ in his land—the customary phrase to denote 
rights of property. Massari could therefore deal in land, saving the rents 
due to the lord, and accumulate money to buy their liberty. From 1174 
comes a deed of manumission in which a lay lord (and /ibellarius of S. Mar- 
tino) sells for £ 6 to a manens his freedom ‘de aliqua colonaria ascripticia 
atque originaria conditione’. This was a fairly common procedure; but in 
most of the acts of manumission preserved in the chapter registers the 
tenant either buys his holding or surrenders it in return for freedom.® The 
number of such acts is not great before 1200 and beside them must be set 
examples of men consenting still to receive land ‘ut coloni et manentes’. 
There is no sign of any general policy of manumission, although some 
unrest among the peasantry there may have been. In the neighbouring 
contado of Pisa all the villages had acquired their communes and consuls by 
the middle of the twelfth century, and the development was clearly similar 
round Lucca.® 


' RL, no. 34 shows that two masia first mentioned in no. 6 (a. 898-925) have now (a. 987) four 
casaline with four massarii; no. 32 records the gift of two masia and a thirteenth-century note adds: 
‘modo vero multiplicata sunt ipso duo masia et sunt plura masia’. There are further instances 
and all can be matched with evidence from other Tuscan cartularies. 

* Ina grant of land (‘vinea et sterpetus atque silva’) per tenimentum in 1167 it is stipulated “quod 
suprascripta terra aliquo iure non debet pervenire ad aliquod masium’: RL, no. 1258. On the 
instability of the mansus see Déléage, loc. cit. pp. 248, 329, 456; Perrin, ‘Le manse’, Annales Hist. 
Soc. (1945), pt. I, p. 45. ® RL, no. 807 (a. 1123) would suggest massarii could also sublet. 

* RL, nos. 1435, 1725. Cf. P. Santini, ‘Condizione personale degli abitanti del contado nel 
sec, XIII’, Arch. Stor. It. (1886), p. 184. Other Lucchese and Tuscan sources show that villani 
€tc,, could have an allod, distinct from their tenimentum, although the lord seems to assume a ficke 
ee Reg. Camald. no. 2079; Rumohr, loc. cit. pp. 71-3, 86-9; Vaccari, 

° RL, nos. 1472, 1672-3; cf. nos. 1318, 1329, 17743 Sardi, loc. cit. pp- 113-14; Vaccari, loc. cit 
PP- 65 seq. edhe 

: At Massarosa the community obtained a temporary grant of liberties from Henry VI, but 
he withdrew them in 11g1 and confirmed the chapter’s rights there and ‘dominium’: RE, ne} 
1629, 1642; Volpe, Studi sulle istituzioni comunali a Pisa (Pisa, 1902), p. 56. oar . 
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Ill 


Of demesne farming by the chapter there is no evidence.’ The word 
‘donnicatum’ continues to be used, but its meaning is vague and, where 
not simply traditional, refers only to buildings or land not granted away by 
fief or libellus. Demesne had always included more waste than cultivated 
land and at Massarosa the chapter drew revenue from the woods, marsh, 
and ‘terre de culmatis’ leased to the community.? Most properties were 
leased as soon as they passed to the chapter; even those recovered from 
tenants in the twelfth century were often straightway leased again, and 
what mills the chapter owned were also leased. Some manorial officers 
(castaldi) there certainly were, drawn mainly if not entirely from the class 
of manentes; they had land attached to their office and sometimes a regular 
payment (pascioraticum) from certain tenants. Their main work presumably 
was to supervise the payment of rent and tithe; yet the rents from libel 
and tenimenta were almost invariably owed, not to any local official, but 
directly to the chapter. There is nothing to suggest the organization in 
regional groups for economic and judicial purposes perfected on other 
great properties where demesne farming had been abandoned.4 Most of 
the capitular lands were in or near Lucca and rents could easily be carried 
to the city. 

Rent was paid in both money and kind, but there is no doubt that by 
the twelfth century rents in kind were much the more usual. It is com- 
monly believed that in Italy as well as Northern Europe the tendency at 
this time and later was to replace food-rents by payments in money; on 
these estates the development is clearly the reverse. Down to about 1000 
all rents paid by /bellarii, of whatever class, were money-rents. During the 
next two centuries, however, food-rents and money-rents were almost 
exactly equal in number, while rents paid for tenimenta and by the peasantry 
in general were predominantly rents in kind. In the twelfth century rents 
were sometimes commuted, but again more frequently from money to 
kind than kind to money. Food-rents consisted mainly of grain, wine, and 
beans. Oil is scarcely mentioned, though the chapter had its oliveta and in 
1281, when establishing separate prebends for the canons, assigned to 


1 Only one document suggests the canons might ‘work’ lands ‘ad corum manus *= RL, no. 917 
(a. 1137)- 

2 RL, nos. 1497, 1642; cf. nos. 1278, 1281 (Gragno). 

8 Hence the castaldus had to control the tenant’s agriculture: RL, no. 1719 (a. 1194), 
a tenimentum granted two brothers for a rent of forty staia of wine, ‘et non debeant calcare 
sine parabola castaldi’. In Lombardy and some parts of Northern Europe the gastaldus 
(or villicus) exercised also basse justice (M. Handloike, Die lombard. Stédte unter d. Herrschaft 
d. Bischéfe (Berlin, 1883), pp. 40 5eq-; Déléage, loc. cit. p. 5253 Dollinger, loc. cit. pp. 393-4). 
This may have been so at Lucca where we see castaldi occasionally doing the advocate’s 
work of defending the legal rights of the chapter, but the social status of the castaldi makes it 
unlikely. . 

4 Asin Bavaria: Dollinger, loc. cit. pp. 136 seq., and in Le Moyen Age (1950). In Tuscany the 
records of Camaldoli reveal a similar organization, but the ch apter’s leases, even in places like 
Massarosa, where a manorial centre might be expected, still obliged the tenant to bring his rent 


to Lucca. 
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each one rents in oil as well as grain, wine and money.! Products of 
domestic industry are never mentioned. The range of commodities is 
small, simpler than that on the bishop’s estates earlier, and much less 
various than that attested north of the Alps. With a flourishing urban 
market at their door the canons needed to draw only the basic produce 
from their lands of which they could easily sell the surplus. 

Rents in kind were preferred because they were obviously economic. 
All rents were fixed, by contract or by custom, and there is evidence 
enough of the same rents persisting for more than one hundred years. 
In time such fixity of income could bring distress upon the chapter. The 
value of money in Lucca began to decline sharply toward the end of the 
twelfth century and caused the canons to try and increase their revenues, 
notably from Massarosa where they were forced to promise in 1191 not to 
impose new exactions ‘pro deterioratione monete Lucensis’.* 

The same fall in money values will account for the occasional raising of 
rents when leases were renewed or granted to different tenants, and will 
give fresh point to the chapter’s endeavour to reduce the number of mesne 
holders. By removing the libellartus the canons could draw the heavier rent 
paid by the peasant on the land—once again usually a rent in kind. In 
addition the chapter had even before 1200 begun to let some of its lands 
for a mere term of years, share-cropping (mezzadria) had made a hesitant 
appearance, and occasionally an entry-fine (servitium) was being charged.* 
These practices were new. It was new also when in the later years of the 
twelfth century the canons, like other Tuscan landowners of the time, 
started to compile exact statements of their rents and prerogatives in 
various parts of their domains.* 

The chapter was plainly anxious to make the most of its rights, but there 
is nothing to suggest it was forced to do so by economic debility. On 
occasion the canons certainly borrowed money. They also had to sell land 
sometimes to meet a sudden and unexpected cost—pro dato Lucensis 
civitatis’, ‘pro facto placiti’.> At the same time they acted themselves as 


1 Guidi, Pellegrinetti, loc. cit. pp. 129 seq. The cultivation of olives was relatively rare in the 
Middle Ages and became a Lucchese speciality only later: Sardi, loc. cit. pp. 139 seq. G. Luzzatto 
(I servi nelle grandi prop. eccles. ital. dei sec. [Xe X (Senigallia, 1910), p. 153), using Lucchese documents 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, detects a major difference between the manentes of Tuscany and 
Lombardy, in that the former rarely owed corn and other cereals among their food-rents. Wine 
was the most usual product rendered (cf. Endres, whi supra, p. 273), and the chapter documents 
show this still to be so in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Cf. M. Luzzatto, ‘Contributo alla 
storia della mezzadria nel M.E.’, NV. Riv. Storica (1948), p. 73. Wine was easier and better to sell 
easier to conserve: Déléage, loc. cit. pp. 607-8. ; 

* RL, no. 1642. It was said the coinage of Lucca had lost half its value in thirty years: ibid 
no. 1728 (a. 1195). Cf. V. Pfaff, ‘Die Einnahmen d. rémischen Kurie am Ende des 12 Jakes 
hunderts’, VSWG 1953. On the other hand S. Martino could sometimes benefit by a is in the 
measure of the bushel (s¢aio) which took place in the twelfth century (compare RL nos. 1088 and 
1103), although some leases provided that changes of measure should not affect the nent: ibid 
no. 1712. ) 

® For grants of 18, 20, 24 years, etc.: RL, nos. 1529, 1535, 1545-6, 1646, 1699, 1751; for entr 
fines: nos. 812, 1134, 1687, 1717, cf. 975; for mezzadria: no. 1680, cf. 748? A few darken esd 1a 
of share-cropping (not in grants by S. Martino) do not include the grain crop: nos. 401 et 

RL, nos. 1497-8, 1547, 1568. Cf. Rumohr, loc. cit. p. 42. This development was bemistion £6 
the whole of Europe: Perrin, loc. cit. pp. 657 seq.; Camb. Econ. Hist. I, 304-5. 
®* RL, nos. 1165, 1232, 1337 (this land was later bought back), 1379, 1634. 
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creditors, taking land as security for their loans, while the debts they 
contracted were small when measured beside the sums they spent on 
property to consolidate their holdings. Most of their purchases were made 
after 1100, particularly from 1160 to 1180, and in the last decade of the 
century and later, when the price of land had risen acutely in Lucca. 
Although some money to buy land was given to the chapter, or supplied 
by individual canons, the larger part of these transactions must have been 
paid for out of current revenue. Ifso, the twelfth century may be described 
as a time of real though moderate prosperity for S. Martino. 


IV 


It remains to inquire whether these conditions were typical of ecclesiastical 
lands at Lucca or in Tuscany-at large. At Lucca certain contrasts with 
S. Martino are offered by the monastery of S. Pietro di Pozzeveri, estab- 
lished in 1056-8. As an eleventh-century foundation Pozzeveri seems to 
have escaped the cupidity of the great leaseholder, and was not therefore 
compelled to resume lands lost to its control.? ‘The monastery lay not in 
Lucca but some ten miles to the east. For this reason probably it was not 
enriched by donations from many different lords and magnates, but like 
other religious houses, came under the influence of one great local family, 
the Porcari, and most of its benefactors were men of slight substance, small 
freemen it may be supposed, whose modest gifts of land were scattered 
across a wide area. The grants include much more woodland than those 
to S. Martino, but are otherwise similar in being mainly grants of pieces; 
mansi are rare. 

The economic practice of Pozzeveri was precisely that of the chapter. 
Lands were let on hereditary tenancies (there are no short-term leases) 
and most rents were fixed rents in kind—mainly oil or grain, but never 
wine. There were castaldi who leased out some of the lands and collected 
some of the rents; but most rent according to the leases was brought ‘ad 
monasterium’. There is no sign of demesne farming or of labour ServiCes ; 
even so by this regime Pozzeveri, no less than S. Martino, seems to have 
prospered enough to buy land and build up its holdings. 

As far as may be judged conditions were similar on most church 
lands near Lucca. The records are of hereditary grants for fixed rents 
in money or kind.* Labour services, still attested on the bishop’s estates 


1 Only the roughest reckoning can be made of land prices during this period, but there is no 
doubt that the rise already noticed by Endres in earlier centuries (ubi supra, p. 251) continued at 
an increasing rate between 1000 and 1200, Whereas 25. to 45. per staio was a common price before 
1050, 55. to 155. was the usual range a century later, and between 1175 and 1200, 155. or 205. to 
355., 505. and more being sometimes charged in the 1190’s. Other Tuscan sources bear this out. 
Cf. Torelli, loc. cit. p. 256, who observes a similar rise at Mantua. 

2 Only one libellus granted by Pozzeveri survives, and that to men of whom one may have 
been a massarius: RL, no. 662 (a. 1106), cf. no. 959; all other grants are tenimenta. Pozzeveri did 
of course, like S. Martino, resume lands by purchase from humble tenants. 

3 However, on the lands of some Lucchese churches examples occur in the later twelfth century 
of contracts in the modern style: the proprietor takes an active interest in the working of the 
land, and shares the expenses and crops with the tenant. The grants are not perpetual and 
compensation is made for improvements: Sardi, Joc. cit. pp. 167 seq. 
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in the late tenth century, are rarely mentioned in the twelfth, and 
demesne farming is in abeyance. Once again this system seems to have 
yielded profits. The bishop of Lucca particularly was able during 
the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries to spend large sums on 
purchase and recovery of property. Some churches certainly became 
embarrassed by debt, perhaps through maladministration and waste: such 
were the monastery of Sesto in 1135 and the convent of S. Frediano 
di Tolli in 1181. In 1191 the priest of S. Quirico had to sell land to 
Pozzeveri to pay usurious debts incurred by the previous incumbent.? 
Sales of this kind by churches are not uncommon, but normally they are 
made to other churches, and often land is sold merely to raise money for 
a purchase somewhere else. The market in land was brisk and there is 
much to suggest that more property was being bought by the church than 
sold. 

Outside Lucca in other parts of Tuscany general tendencies are much 
the same. However, variations occur in local detail, too important to 
overlook. To begin with labour services are more widely attested in certain 
regions both before and after 1200 than at Lucca—on estates of the bishop 
and chapter of Florence for example, at Gamaldoli, Vallombrosa, and 
Monte Amiata.? Such vestiges of the old manorial system were destined, 
many of them, to disappear in the thirteenth century with the commutation 
of services, but as yet the change is barely announced. Nor was it until the 
thirteenth century that the manumission of unfree peasants became fre- 
quent; at the end of this period and even beyond it the gift, sale, or pledge 
of colont was still fairly common, and individual families continued to enter 
the class of manentes.4 

Where defined labour services are not heavy: thirty-seven works 
annually is a high number. They consisted of various kinds of seasonal 
‘opere manuales’; ‘opere boum’ do occur, but are slight in amount 
and need indicate only carrying services. Nonetheless the persistence of 
works implies the persistence of some sparse demesne farming. Where 
labour services continued it fell to the local castaldi to control and supervise 
them, but the cartularies ignore this side of the castaldus’ work and his 


1 MD, m1, 205; 1v/2, nos. 118-19, 122, 127, 140, app. nos. 94, 98, 100, 106 ,115; v/1, nos. 417, 
421, 424 Seq., 431 seg., 485, 497, 501-4; V/3, nos. 1808, 1813, 1820, 1829. Cf. Guidi, Pellegrinetti, 
loc. cit. pp. 23-5. 

* MD, 1/2, app. no. 113; Regesti, ed. degli Azzi, 1/2 nos. 436, 444; RL, no. 1626; cf. ibid. 
an 1532 for a list of debts to tradesmen and others owed by the church of Ponte S. Pietro in 
1185. 

* Lami, loc. cit. 1, 165-7, 176, 291-7; Rumohr, loc. cit. pp. 49 seg.; Santini, ‘Nuovi documenti’, 
etc., Arch. Stor, It. (1897), p. 287; Bonaini, ‘Statuto della Val d’Ambra del mccvim del Conte 
Guido Guerra III e Ordinamenti dei fedeli di Vallombrosa degli anni McCLII e MCCLXxII’, 
Annali Universita Toscane, u, 115-16, 135-7; Zdekauer, ubi supra, Pp. 374. seg.; Reg. Camald. 
nos. 708, 724, 9975 1609, 1754, 2009, 2079, 2150-1, 2237, 2326, 2556; Carte della canonica della 
cattedrale di Firenze (Reg. Chart. It.), ed. R. Piattoli, 1938, no. 159. 

* Reg. Colt. nos. 486, 526, 530-2; Reg. Camald. nos. 1113, 1402, 1463, 1613, 1704, 1754, etc.; 
Regestum Volaterranum (Reg. Chart. It.), ed. F. Schneider, 1907, no. 241; ‘Cart. Berardenga’, loc. cit. 
Nos. 90, 113, 128, 130-3, 139-40, 159, 196, 201; Lisini, loc. cit. pp. 98, 102, 125, 189, etc.; Lami, 
loc. cit. 1, 162, 165, 171, cf. 168. Davidsohn, Forsch. z. dlteren Gesch. v. Florenz (1896), I, 1593 
Rumohr, loc. cit. p. 70 n. oe 
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main office as illustrated there was as usual to receive rent and buy or 
let land. 

Even when the peasant remained subject to services, they were rarely 
his main obligation. He owed rents as well, in money and kind, and on all 
these ‘Tuscan estates fixed rents from customary or leasehold tenures had 
plainly become the principal source of income. Some contrast with the 
practice of S. Martino is suggested by the lidelli of other Tuscan churches, 
for which it remained the custom to demand only money rents, but this 
may be deceptive. For one thing the number of leases in some registers is 
very small. For another the terms of such /belli are no safe guide to the 
rent paid by the mass of peasant dependents. Rents, as all the sources 
show, were rendered in money and kind and by the thirteenth century 
more in kind than money. In 1263 the cathedral chapter of Arezzo laid it 
down explicitly that grants of land should be made for food-rents, not 
money rents, wherever possible.?, And so the contrast with S. Martino is 
only apparent, and the correspondence between Lucca and the rest of 
Tuscany is reinforced by the gradual appearance elsewhere of mezzadria, 
entry-fines, and leases for a few years only. 

More difficult to find are parallels to the policy of resumption at Lucca. 
It was the older churches which had been plagued most by magnate 
libellarii. At Pistoia both bishop and chapter had to resume lands, and 
according to Schneider the bishops of Volterra also, though the documents 
merely show them buying property from the local aristocracy. On this 
they spent generously and by a policy in other ways ambitious fell gravely 
into debt. This, it has been said, was the unavoidable fate of feudal 

‘institutions overtaken by a money economy, and it cannot be denied that 
during the twelfth century a number of Tuscan churches accumulated 
heavy debts. Davidsohn long ago drew up a list of them, which could 
easily be extended; but it would be wrong to deduce destitution from debt, 
and wrong as well to overlook local circumstance. At Pistoia the bishop 
was impoverished while the chapter flourished. At Arezzo the bishop 
incurred his debts by political adventure, and so at Volterra.* Religious 
houses were in the habit of borrowing small sums of money, which were 
normally repaid, and even the larger debts need offer no true indication of 
economic conditions. Monasteries did not cease buying land because they 


1 Reg. Camald., passim; Bonaini, ubi supra, pp. 135-73 Davidsohn, Forsch. 1, 149 (a. 1170); Lami, 
loc. cit. 1, 272; R. Caggese, ‘Note e doc. per la storia del vescovado di Pistoia nel sec. XII’, Bull. 
Stor. Pistoiese, rx (1907), 158. The castaldi of Camaldoli were usually lay conversi (Modigliani, ubt 
supra, 1v, 6, 229-30) and so apparently were the vilici of Coltibuono. On the chapter lands of 
Siena Cathedral they were villani: Rumohr, loc. cit. pp. 31 seq. 

2 ‘Et quod poderia et terre cum locabuntur, non locentur ad censum vel pensionem sed 
affictentur ad frumentum vel bladum’: Doc. per la storia della citta di Arezzo, u (ed. U. Pasqui, 
Florence, 1916), p. 369. From the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries come examples 
of money rents being converted into food-rents: Rumohr, loc. cit. pp. 23, 31 Seq. 66-70. It has 
to be added that grants for rents in kind are common after the late eleventh century in the records 
of Pistoia Cathedral chapter: Libro Croce (Reg. Chart. It.), ed. Q. Santoli, 1939. 

3 Caggese, ubi supra; Libro Croce; Reg. Volat. nos. 164-5, etc.; F. Schneider, ‘Bistum u. Geld- 
wirtschaft’, Quellen u. Forsch. aus Ital. Archiven u. Biblioteken (1905), pp. 92 5€q- 

4 Davidsohn, Geschichte, 1, 408, 512 n. 3. Caggese, ubi supra; Libro Croce, p. xvi. Schneider, 
ubi supra. 
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owed money. In fact there is abundant witness to purchase of land by the 
church—often from feudal families. Purchases indeed gained in number 
upon gifts as the twelfth century advanced. 

Conditions at Lucca then were not exceptional, nor was the modest 
prosperity of S. Martino and Pozzeveri. In the following period, many 
churches did have to endure financial strain, but even this, it has been 
shown, must not be exaggerated. Contemporary language was often 
hyperbolical, and it would be dangerous to take as typical of the Tuscan 
church at this time a complaint by the abbot of S. Andrea di Candeli who 
in 1217, to pay a debt, sold freedom to a peasant cultivator—‘ne usurarum 
insatiata voracitas grandes ipsius monasterii possessiones celeriter attenuet 
et consumat’.} 


The University of Leeds 


1 Soldani, loc. cit. pp. 214 seq.; cf. Davidsohn, Forsch, m1, reg. 7, Iv, 283. 


SOME FINANCIAL EXPEDIENTS OF HENRY VIII 


By W. C. RIGHARDSON 


more strikingly illustrated than in 1544-6 during the critical war 

with France. A combined offensive on the Continent and in Scotland 
obviously necessitated additional sources of revenue, as more and more 
ready cash was urgently needed. To meet the emergency a new series of 
loans, subsidies, and benevolences was launched, but even this was not 
enough. As the weeks progressed it became increasingly clear that the 
normal resources of the Crown would be severely taxed to withstand the 
continuous strain of the war burden. Other devices, however, were soon 
forthcoming, though it was the king rather than his ministers who 
initiated the new programme. Confidence, born of long experience, had 
convinced him that money could always be raised, by one expedient or 
another, for any national enterprise that enjoyed the popular support of 
the country. 

Nevertheless, the government was now confronted with a serious 
financial problem caused by rising prices, expanding expenses in defence 
and national administration, and increasing costs of war—all at a time 
when the royal treasuries were running low. By the autumn of 1545 the 
king was in debt over 400,000 marks, facing the demands of his creditors, 
and still pressing his harassed council for more funds. Since it seemed that 
every possible expedient for raising money had already been tried, all 
hope was finally centred in parliament, whose deliberations the council 
watched with an anxious eye. Thomas Wriothesley, the Lord Chancellor, 
was fearful of an untimely adjournment before definite financial assistance 
was secured. Through the Principal Secretary, Sir William Paget, he 
reminded the king of this danger. ‘In case of prorogation,’ he added, 
‘I see not how we shall live without some present help.’ Every public 
minister needed more money for the financing of the war programme and 
the council was expected to find it. Members grumbled among them- 
selves, but they dared not openly oppose the king. Only the Lord High 
Treasurer, the indomitable Duke of Norfolk, ventured to voice the general 
alarm at the critical financial situation of the realm." 

Throughout the war years the various governmental departments 
presented a constant complaint of mounting charges and insufficient 
appropriations, yet the distressed council received but few constructive 
suggestions as to where additional revenues could be raised or how avail- 
able surpluses should be expended. In the spring of 1544 the estimated war 
expenses for the ensuing three months totalled some £250,000, of which 


ale HE singularity and success of Henry VIII’s financial policy was never 


1 Leiters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, xx, part U1, nos. 272, 738. 


Hereafter cited as Letters and Papers. 
3 33 Econ. Hist. vit 
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almost half had to come from new sources.? Lack of money was so apparent 
in all quarters that Norfolk felt ‘plain writing’ alone would convince the 
king of the gravity of the situation.2 The Lord Chancellor, daily pre- 
occupied with the financial task confronting him, worried over the at- 
tenuated resources, was unable to find a workable solution to the problem. 
Sanguine of the support of the Commons and still beseeching the ‘Lord- 
ships to remember the Parliament’, he, nevertheless, grew weary with the 
strain of prolonged anxiety. ‘If you had been as saving in laying out of 
the money as they here have travailed in getting it in there would have 
been a greater remayn’, he told Paget in August 1545; ‘but new charges 
and many extraordinaries break the square of our view so much that you 
shall be driven to use of the money on the other side. Having now swept 
the house here clean, you must defray all occurrents of the money there 
till we may respire, which I trust we shall do within x or xn days.’? 
A fortnight later he was apologetically admonishing the council that they 
were expecting the impossible of him. ‘This year and last year the King has 
spent about £1,300,000’, he explained; ‘his subsidy and benevolence 
ministering scant £300,000; and, the lands being consumed and the plate 
of the realm molten and coined, I lament the danger of the time to come. 
There is to be repaid in Flanders as much and more than all the rest.... 
Though the King might have a greater grant than the realm could bear, 
it would do little to the continuance of these charges this winter, most of 
the subsidy being paid, the revenues received beforehand, and more 
borrowed from the Mint than will be repaid these four or five months: and 
yet you write to me still pay, pay, prepare for this and for that.’ He would 
do his utmost to fulfil their requests, but he reminded them that it was 
their function, not his, to determine how more money should be raised. 

The situation improved little during the remainder ofthe year. Revenues 
were spent as rapidly as they came in, though not infrequently the heads 
of the various revenue departments were blamed for the empty state of 
their treasuries. The king’s chamber, already in decline, refused to submit 
a declaration of funds on hand; nor could the embarrassed treasurer be 
found, since, by his own admission, he had been run out of town because 
he had no money.’ Meanwhile, Wriothesley fretted and complained but 
managed to keep the king and council satisfied. With Paget he could be 
disarmingly frank, though he seldom expressed his personal misgivings to 


? Estimates of the costs for the invasion of France, ibid. xrx, pt. 1, no. 272. 

* 19 June 1544, Norfolk to Henry VIII, ibid. pt. 1, no. 738. On financial difficulties at this 
time, see also ibid. nos. 388, 718, 741. 

* 25 August and 22 September 1545, Wriothesley to Paget, ibid. xx, pt. 1, nos. 212, 425. Sir 
William Paget held the office of one of the two Principal Secretaries from 23 April 1543, until 
the end of the reign; from February to April 1545 he served as special ambassador to Charles V 
and as a commissioner at Calais to negotiate with France in November and December. 

* 14 September 1545, Wriothesley to the Council, ibid. xx, pt. m1, no. 366. Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley held several important offices of state during this period. He was one of the two 
Principal Secretaries until April 1544, Treasurer of Wars from January until April 1544, Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal in April and May of 1544, and Lord Chancellor after 3 May 1544. 
en assisted by Paget, he bore the brunt of all financial responsibility for the remainder of 
the reign. 


* September 1545, Wriothesley to Paget, ibid. no. 453. 
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the king. ‘I wold you felt a pece [of the] care, and I wene you wold not 
write soo [often as] you do, knowing the state of thinges aswel [as I] by the 
declarations of the treasorours’, he grumbled. ‘You [bid me] runne as 
thoughe I could make money. [I would] I had that gift but for oon yere 
for [his] Majesty’s sake.’ Even a close study of the treasurers’ monthly 
reports availed him little, since they were usually empty or in debt and 
knew ‘wot not what’ they could furnish in the immediate future. By 
mid-November he was at his wits’ end as to how to shift for the next three 
months, yet he was rightly afraid that the burden of failure might be 
shifted to his own shoulders however conscientious he might be.t Never- 
theless, the situation was never as desperate as some of the ministers 
depicted it. Economically the country was stable and prosperous, well 
able to carry the war burden. The problem was not so much a question of 
financial ability as one of possible expedients to be chosen, since the real 
task was that of collecting and distributing the total revenues available in 
time to meet the ever-mounting current expenses. 

The need for a drastic revisionary revenue plan first presented itself in 
the spring of 1544. Everywhere there were feverish activities, not only in 
strengthening the defences against a possible Scottish invasion, but also 
in contemplation of the proposed Continental expedition. ‘The King, 
notwithstanding his embarrassment with Scotland, does not lessen his 
ardour for the enterprise against France’, observed the imperial ambassador, 
‘and not a moment is lost in providing necessaries for his army, which is 
to be the most powerful that ever went out of this kingdom.’ At home, 
garrisons were surveyed, fortifications strengthened, and plans laid for the 
‘godly purpose’ of a precautionary assault on Scotland during the king’s 
absence from the realm. Superficial optimism prevailed, but behind the 
confident attitude loomed an ominous cloud of doubt. The financial pre- 
dicament presented an immediate difficulty. Where were the necessary 
funds to be raised? To this vital question the concerted action of the entire 
council was directed. 

Wriothesley conservatively estimated that £250,000 would be needed 
during the summer, of which £44,000 currently were available; to this 
total should be added the unused proceeds from the loan of 1542 and an 
indefinite sum reserved for the ‘king’s own use’, in the keeping of his 
privy purse. The council anticipated approximately £40,000 from the sale 
of crown lands and another £50,000 from the merchants ‘beyond the 
seas’, bringing the total of assured revenues up to £134,000. That left 
a minimum of £116,000 to be raised, with practically no margin of safety 
in case the costs of the invasion of France were greater than expected. 
Only £10,000 had been budgeted for purely domestic expenditure, which 
was clearly insufficient for current expenses. Everybody agreed that it was 
highly desirable, therefore, to provide as large a surplus fund as possible— 


1 4 (?) November and 11 November 1545, Wriothesley to Paget, ibid. nos. 746, 769. 

2 99 April 1544, Chapuys to Prince Philip of Spain, Add. MSS. 28593, fo. 311. Although 
Henry had promised to invade France by 20 June 1544, he actually did not cross the Channel 
for Calais until 14 July. 
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‘a mass of money’, which would assure an adequate safeguard against 
future contingencies.! Close as these calculations were they proved to be 
unrealistic. Wars invariably cost far more than their planners envision. 
Actually the 1544 campaign cost over twice the amount estimated. Before 
the war was over England was spending between £600,000 and £700,000 
a year.” : 

In view of the existing emergency a major effort was made to raise extra 
revenue by every possible means. Numerous financial expedients were 
employed, all of which were designed to avoid the extremity of drawing 
further upon the already dimishing surplus. The first and most obvious 
solution was the disposal of more crown lands and timber, which eventually 
yielded a far greater revenue than Wriothesley had anticipated. This 
practice of augmenting the current revenues by the sale of demesne 
lands was certainly not a new one, but the special commissions of March 
and July 1544 inaugurated the policy of that wholesale exploitation 
of crown property, so injudiciously followed by the later Tudors and Stuarts. 
These commissions not only authorized the further sale of land, but also 
the sale of wardships, marriages, prizes taken in war, and the lead that had 
been stripped from the dissolved monasteries. Additional funds were 
derived from land mortgages, leases, and fines levied for the manumission 
of bondmen without royal licence. The court of augmentations received 
£165,691 from land-sales and fines for leases in the fiscal year ending 
Michaelmas 1544. During the ensuing two years the proceeds from the 
sale of crown lands was increased to £237,886.8 

These measures were followed by drastic debasement of the currency, 
domestic and foreign loans negotiated in London and on the Antwerp 
bourse, the collection of vast arrears of revenues long overdue, and the 
forced payment throughout the realm of all outstanding debts due to the 
Crown. The king expected to raise the remainder of the money through 
short-term loans, by a levy of £6,000 from the clergy, and in profits from 
the mint, which was then in process of reorganization. Extreme as they 
were, such devices, however implemented, were neither innovatory nor 
foreign to accepted Tudor practices. Their significance lies in the thorough- 
ness with which each item of the financial programme was prosecuted. 
The only novelty introduced was the project for the sale of ‘the king’s 
lead’, which hitherto had been judiciously conserved through the capable 


* State Papers 1/184, fo. 46 (abstracted in Letters and Papers, x1x, pt. 1, no. 272(2)). Wriothesley’s 
estimate of the revenues in 1544. 

* HL A. L, Fisher, Political History of England, 1485-1547 (1928 ed.), p. 464. The declarations of 
the treasurers show that more than £560,000 had been disbursed during the fiscal year 1544-5. 
Letters and Papers, xx, pt. 1, no. 324. In the end, the war with Scotland cost over £350,000, 
while the expenditures in the French war mounted to £1,758,017. Collectively, the war 
expenses for the last five years of the reign totalled £2,108,280. Including the expedition in aid 
of the Emperor in 1543 and other minor expenditures connected with the war, the final total 
was considerably over two million pounds. See Frederick C. Dietz, Finances of Edward VI and 
Mary (Northampton, Mass., 1918), p. 74, and English Government Finance, 1485-1558 (1921), 
PP: 147, 155-8. 

® Letters and Papers, xix, pt. 1, no. 328 (1); Augm. Office, Treasurer’s Roll of Accounts, no. 3. 
On the sale of land and timber after 1539, see W. C. Richardson, Tudor Chamber Administration, 
1485-1547 (Urbana, IIl., 1950), pp. 270-2, 588-91. 
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administration of the court of augmentations. In this scheme, as well as in 
the execution of all these budgetary designs, no opportunity was over- 
looked to extend the fiscal prerogative of the Crown. Even the expedient 
of forcing foreigners to accept denization brought in a small increment to 
swell the receipts from royal fines and prerogative revenues.! 

Nevertheless, with money so urgently needed there was certainly little 
cause for undue optimisim. Habitually revenues were slow in coming in, 
which meant a continual shortage in anticipated receipts, earmarked as 
they were in advance, for scheduled payment. Likewise, some of the 
lesser financial schemes had bogged down as a result of the uncertainties 
of the international market, especially in the Low Countries where the 
English agents were frequently frustrated in their attempts to hire mer- 
cenary troops, buy war supplies, and bargain for temporary loans. In 
the end, however, the government was remarkably successful. The con- 
fiscation of chantry wealth, authorized by the November parliament of 
1545, brought in a small return, while the subsidy and fifteenth and tenth 
of the following year enabled the ministers to meet the financial situation 
until the timely conclusion of peace with France in June 1546. Only in 
the unhappy business of marketing the king’s lead did they encounter a 
real failure. This unique if untimely venture of the Crown in international 
trade brought unnecessary censure upon the council and, eventually, 
culminated in a most embarrassing situation for all parties concerned 
before the unfortunate episode was finally closed. 

The original idea of selling the accumulated surplus of English lead was 
completely sound. As a result of the spoliation of the monasteries that 
followed in the wake of the Dissolution, the available supply of lead had 
exceeded the market demand. Although large quantities of the metal were 
annually used for munitions and in the repair of castles and manorial 
buildings on the crown estates, a considerable surplus remained every year 
to fill the royal storehouses of the country. This reserve supply constituted 
a standard source of funds in the form of lead-sales made through the 
court of augmentations or by special licence for exportation and sale on 
the Continent. However, prior to 1544, there had been no systematic 
exploitation of any of the basic sources of national wealth acquired from 
the late religious houses, in either land-sales, wood-sales, or by the sale of 
permanent stocks of lead retained in storage. It was not until June of that 
year that Henry initiated the policy of tapping the larger reservoirs of 
established Crown assets, as a means of procuring a steady flow of ready 
cash. Early in March a special commission had been appointed for the 

1 A denizen, as opposed to a ‘foreigner’, was an alien inhabitant of a country, with only 
limited rights of citizenship. At this time aliens living in England were required to obtain 
denizenship by letters patent—a technical status which carried with it certain privileges of 
a British subject as well as onerous restraints, especially restictions of trade. The Denization Roll 
of 1544 contained the names of some 1,180 persons who had paid the usual fee of half a mark each 
for letters of denization. Letters and Papers, xrx, pt. 1, no. 1035 (94). Fines were collected for 
special royal privileges and for miscellaneous types of violation of prerogative enactments. In 
1544, fines for leases brought in £1,196. 6s. 74d.; compositions for exemption from attending the 
king during his expedition to France netted £5,776. 7s. 84d. Receipts of the court of augmenta- 
tions, ibid. xix, pt. u, no. 328 (5, 8). 
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sale of the king’s possessions, thus giving immediate authority for the 
disposal of land, lead, and town property.* Shortly thereafter other com- 
missions of a similar nature were organized, with extended jurisdiction 
covering additional items not included in the earlier survey; namely, prizes 
of war, stone, timber, glass, bell metal, wardships, marriages, leases, and 
land mortgaged to the citizens of London as security for new loans.” 
Meanwhile, a small domestic loan of £12,970 was raised and a new non- 
parliamentary levy, called ‘benevolence money’, demanded from all the 
‘loving subjects’ of the realm.? With so many new channels of revenue 
now opened, there was ample time to explore the continental market, with 
the obvious intent of retaining the greater bulk of the English lead in 
storage until the European price was more favourable. 

Since the beginning of the year there had been much talk of implementing 
the sale of lead by periodic bulk shipments to the Continent. Stephen 
Vaughan,! the king’s financial agent at Antwerp, had been instructed to 
investigate the possibilities of selling the lead to foreign merchants, or, 
failing in such negotiations, to consider the advisability of offering the 
metal in small lots publicly at the bourse. Having already won the con- 
fidence of the House of Welser, he negotiated to sell lead to that firm but 
finally failed to get a definite commitment. Confronted with the difficulty 
of finding security acceptable to the Germans for the loans that he was 
committed to raise, Vaughan proposed that a supply of lead be forwarded 
to Antwerp where it could be conveniently used as additional surety in 
future transactions. If the king desired advantageous credit in the Low 
Countries, he urged, no greater inducement could be offered than ‘some 
great quantity of lead to remain here, the sight whereof only would get 
us credit..., for where we now seek credence by that means credence 


1 Commission of 1 March 1544, Patent Rolls, 35 Henry VIII, pt. 15, mem. 33. At the same 
time a temporary commission of the council remaining with the queen was set up to authorize, 
by the use of the King’s Stamp, all sales or leases made during the king’s absence from England. 
Ibid. 35 Henry VIII, pt. 15, mem. 32. 

2 Commissions of 23 March, 23 June, 26 June and 3 December 1544, ibid. 35 Henry VIII, 
pt. 15, mem. 31; 36 Henry VIII, pt. 21, mems. 2d, 3d; 36 Henry VIII, pt. 10, mem. 31. The 
revenues raised by the commissioners were paid into the court of augmentations. The accounts 
of Sir John Williams, treasurer of the court, for the fiscal year ending Michaelmas 1544, show the 
receipts to have been distributed as follows: from the issues of crown lands, £44,945. 2s. 114d.; 
grat oneris from rents reserved upon certain grants of land and from the ‘enhancement of the 
coinage’, £212. 145. 8d.; from the sale of goods, chattels, and jewels, £1,046. 6s.; from fines for 
leases, £1,196. 65. 7}d.; from the sale of lands, £164,495. 15. 5d.; from mortgages of lands to the 
citizens of London, £22,616. 13s. 4d.; from compositions for exemptions from attending the king in 
France, £5,776. 7s. 84d. ; and from aids given by clergymen and lawyers, £12, 970. 16s. 8d. Augm. 
Office, Treasurers’ Rolls of Accounts, no. 2B, pt. 2. By 10 November 1544, the sale of crown lands 
alone had netted the Crown almost £48,000 in cash payments, the remainder being due before 
Christmas 1547. Letters and Papers, x1x, pt. u, no. 586. 

* State Papers 1/190, fos. 241-9. Letters and Papers, x1x, pt. 1, no. 689; Xx, pt. I, nos. 17, 52, 
125 (5); xx, pt. u, Appendix, no. 4. The benevolence yielded far more than the £50,000 to £60,000 
anticipated; actually, the total amount collected in 1545 fell just short of £120,000. 

* Vaughan had arrived in Brussels on 23 May 1544, as a special commissioner of the king to 
negotiate ‘faire finance’ with Mary, the Queen Dowager of Hungary, Regent of Flanders, but 
he was soon transferred to Antwerp as a permanent financial agent for the Crown. On the 
public career and financial activities of Vaughan, see W. C. Richardson, Stephen Vaughan, 


Financial Agent of Henry VII, in Louisiana State University Studies, Social Science Series, no. 3 
(Baton Rouge, 1953). 
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would seek us’.t The council eagerly accepted the suggestion as a tem- 
porary solution of the vexatious financial problem, but to Vaughan’s utter 
astonishment the trial ‘stock of lead’ ultimately resulted in a proposed 
shipment of over twenty-six million pounds. 

The futile hopes of the king and council for the profitable sale of such 
an enormous quantity of lead were based upon a fallacious interpretation 
of the world market. They assumed that Europe was largely dependent 
upon the English supply, that restricted exports would stimulate demand, 
and that the created shortage would result in a sudden increase in price. 
Their calculations were not entirely without foundation. Although lead 
deposits were widely distributed in almost every part of the earth, prior 
to the nineteenth century the bulk of the world’s supply was obtained from 
England and Spain. Before the development of German mining in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, England had almost acquired a mono- 
poly of all the lead used in Western Europe. Considered to be the lightest 
and most preferable form of covering for buildings, it was in constant 
demand for the roofing of churches, castles, and the private dwellings of 
the upper and middle classes of society.” It was not without some justifica- 
tion, therefore, that various suggestions for enhancing the national revenues 
through some scheme for monopolizing that well-known product were 
from time to time advanced. All these plans overlooked, however, two 
’ basic facts of which only Vaughan seemed fully aware. First, there was 

no real scarcity of lead in 1544, since the English government had re- 
peatedly licensed both its sale and exportation after the dissolution of the 
monasteries when the new supply flowing in from the confiscated religious 
houses seemed inexhaustible; and second, the achievement of even a 
partial monopoly of a world product could not be effected without 
strategic buying as well as selling, and that Vaughan was not empowered 
to do. When the rumour that the English king intended to market an 
unusual quantity of lead reached the Antwerp bourse, it aroused the 
suspicion of potential buyers immediately. They assumed that England 
must be hard pressed for money and eventually would be forced to sell the 
metal at a loss. As Vaughan predicted, the price of lead fell instead of 
soaring. Had the king, by effectively prohibiting all foreign exportation, 
continued the policy of hoarding fresh supplies as they were accumulated, 
undoubtedly a substantial profit would have been forthcoming within a 
few years. But as usual, the dictates of political expediency prevailed over 
long-range values—a consistent characteristic of Tudor finance. 
Long before the wholesale marketing of the entire stock became a state 
problem, the question of the disposition of the king’s lead had arisen. 
Since everyone was interested in obtaining a share in the wealth of the 


1 Vaughan, John Dymock, and Thomas Lock to the Council, 2 July 1544, State Papers 1/189, 
fos. 159-62d. 

2 William Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (3rd ed., 1896-1903, 
3 vols.), 1, 2, 65, 1963 1, 59-60, 299; ul, 803. Eileen Power and M. M. Postan (eds.), Studies in 
English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933); PP: 216, 221, 225-8, 283. The argentiferous lead was 
mined in Cardiganshire, Cornwall, Shropshire, Ashton Moor (Cumberland), in the tableland 
district of Derbyshire known as The Peak, and in the Mendip Hills of Somerset. 
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monasteries, various schemes were, from time to time, advanced for the 
sale of the entire lot of metal, as a practical means of increasing the casual 
revenues of the Crown. When rumours of the large reserve reached the 
Continent, the English ambassador in the Low Countries proposed selling 
it on the Antwerp bourse, thereby rendering a special favour to the king 
and, incidentally, turning a neat profit for himself.+ The following year, 
1539, a group of Bristol merchants offered to buy 1,000 fothers? of the lead 
if Cromwell could secure royal permission for the sale of such a large 
amount.2 About the same time John Freeman, a receiver of the court of 
augmentations, advised selling all the surplus as it was accumulated, 
arguing cleverly that, in addition to the customs duties, such sales would 
bring in £20,000 a year in revenues. ‘Yf it wold ples his grace to make 
sales thereof it shuld turne hym to a great proffite’, he explained. ‘There 
be merchantes wtin his realme I thinke a great sorte wold gyve hym 1h. 
for a feder and fynd his grace sureties... whiche war a goodlye payment. 
And further I thinke that CM! of his pore sugetes [subjects] shuld be 
benefite takers of thir retorns whither it war in money or in ware.. .it 
wold qwyken well againe one of the comodities of his realme that nowe is 
ded whiche is the myndes of his leads.’ The estimate of Freeman was, of 
course, highly exaggerated, but undoubtedly there was ample opportunity 
for a ‘great profitte’. Though the king was interested he remained 
unconvinced, for in 1539 Henry was enjoying an economy of abundance. 
Consequently, the lead was held for a more advantageous transaction. 
With the preparations for war in 1544, the exportation of all basic 
materials was more closely regulated, and finally foreign shipments of lead 
were prohibited altogether. Some time during the spring of that year the 
council acquiesced in the king’s decision to send the surplus lead to 
Vaughan, who was instructed vaguely to sell it outright or use it as an 
inducement for further loans. Upon his departure to Calais Henry left 
definite instructions for transferring the lead from the storage centres to 
the seacoast towns, prepared for immediate transportation to Antwerp. 
So speedily were the royal orders executed that the council in England was 
able to notify the king shortly after his arrival in France that most of the 

+ John Hutton (ambassador in Flanders and governor of the English merchants there) to 
Wriothesley, 14 March 1538, State Papers 1/130, fos. 51-4. 

* The fother, or ‘fodder’ (fodar, fooder), was a continental unit of weight, originally used to 
represent a load, or ‘waine’, of some bulky commodity. The complex scale of weights for metals 
varied appreciably, but the fother of lead, in the 1540’s, measured in terms of the hundredweight, 
was approximately 1,950 to 2,200 lb. In 1544 the English fother was calculated as weighing 


193 cwt., or 2,184 lb. Cf. tables of weights and measures among the Burghley Papers, Lansd. 
MSS. 52, fos. 36d, 42. 

* John Drew and fellow merchants of Bristol to Cromwell, 10 April 1539, State Papers 1/146, 
fo. 232. Apparently Cromwell was unable to win the king’s consent to this transaction, although 
he was offered a thousand crowns for such ‘a charitable good deed’, 

* John Freeman to Cromwell, 10 May 1539, Cotton. MSS., Titus B. i, fo. 394. The king as 
well as the merchants must have considered the possibility of a dissolution of the European 
monasteries at this time, which would probably flood the lead market and completely ruin the 
chances of a profitable sale of the English stock. Freeman himself pointed out that if other rulers 
took ‘appon theym to redres their idell fayned religious howses, as the kinges highnes hath done 


... than shall they haue suche abundance of lead of suche like howses that they woll than sett 
litell by ours’, 
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metal was ready for shipment. The declaration accompanying this dis- 
patch disclosed that some 12,000 fothers were available at nine English 
ports, awaiting further orders.? 

Meanwhile, the king’s principal agent in Antwerp, Stephen Vaughan, 
was growing more and more exasperated at the council’s vacillating policy. 
Whereas his own idea was to store an appreciable stock of lead at Antwerp, 
where it might be marketed gradually and advantageously without affecting 
seriously the current market-price, he soon discovered that the king desired 
an immediate sale. Although the burden of responsibility for the sale of 
the lead was Vaughan’s, he never was taken into the confidence of the 
leaders of the council who so closely directed his financial activities. 
Instead, they simply authorized him to negotiate the sale of the English 
metal without indicating either the exact amount available or the price 
expected. Nor was he able to get any clear idea of the ultimate objectives 
of the plan as interpreted by conciliar action. Therefore, when he had to 
refuse a cash offer of eleven nobles, or £3. 125. 4d., each for two hundred 
fothers, because he dared not exceed his instructions, he humbly begged 
a more specific warrant. Later, upon learning that several thousand 
fothers were soon to arrive, he protested vigorously that the market could 
not absorb such a large quantity. ‘I could sell much if I knew how I should 
sell it’, he wrote on 6 July 1544, but ten days later he patiently explained 
that it would be ‘hard to haste to sell it well’ upon such short notice. 
‘If there might be any other shift made here for money it were a pitie the 
King’s Majesty’s lead should come hither, for so great a trowpe of lead woll 
greatly hurt the price thereof.’? 

In mid-August 1544 the council officially notified Vaughan of the 
scheduled lead shipment and requested him to submit a memorandum on 
market trends, incorporating in his study a comparison of continental 
prices and weights with those of England. His reply indicated that it was 
virtually impossible to predict the market in advance, since the current 
value of any standard commodity varied according to the supply, but he 
warned the council that the sudden appearance on the open market of ten 
or twelve thousand fothers of lead would undoubtedly force the price down 
quite drastically. It was true, he admitted, that small private shipments of 
English lead had recently sold in Antwerp for £6.1os. Flemish per fother, 
though the price had fluctuated somewhat as a result of rumours of the 
intended sale of all the king’s lead. In the event of a forced sale, Vaughan 
predicted that the entire lot would bring less than seven shillings Flemish 
‘the wage’, or about £4. IIS. Flemish per fother.? The international 

1 The council with the queen to Henry VIII, 17 July 1544, State Papers 1/190, fo. 68. The 
total of 12,085°5 fothers (26,394,732 Ib.) was distributed as follows: Boston 2,000 fothers, Bristol 
1,000 fothers, Grimsby 1,509 fothers, Hartlepool 287 fothers, Hull 5,000 fothers, Lynn 1,500 
fothers, Newcastle 360 fothers, Scarborough 245% fothers, and Whitby 184 fothers. Seeking to 
relieve the king’s mind of financial worries the council dispatched a second letter that same day 
assuring him that they were doing their utmost to raise money and hoped to have £40,000 for 
him by the end of the month. This ‘mass of money’ actually was sent, on the 25th, ahead of 
schedule. bid. 1/190, fos. 72, 154- 2 State Papers 1/189, fos. 218-20; 1/190, fos. 31-2, 58. 

3 The value of the pound Flemish varied according to the rate of exchange, but it was usually 
worth about fifteen to sixteen English shillings during this period. 
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bankers were extremely dubious of speculating in lead when they could 
make a greater profit by lending money to princes, he explained, for wise 
merchants ‘ever choose that gain that with often turning and little adven- 
ture still groweth’. And after further analyses of brokerage fees, customs 
rates, and the general market conditions, he recommended that the metal 
be kept in England and sent over in small quantities to Antwerp, where, if 
marketed gradually, ‘it would be as sweetly sold as lead was sold these 
many years’.} 

A week later he was reiterating his earlier warnings that large amounts 
of lead would have to be sold at considerable sacrifice—at least ten to 
twelve per cent below the standard price. However, he argued that a 
successful cornering of the market would force the price up, possibly to as 
much as 156s. Flemish per fother. Ifthe king could maintain the monopoly 
for a year or more, Vaughan thought he could turn all the lead for as much 
as £7. 16s. Flemish per fother, which would more than compensate for the 
costs of storage. Again he reminded the council that it was poor economy 
to sell at such a ruinous discount, when the object of the sale was simply to 
raise money for the repayment of Flemish loans maturing the following 
February. It was obviously ridiculous, he insisted, to take a loss of seven 
shillings in the pound on a forced sale of the lead when he could borrow 
money at Antwerp for 10} per cent. Such a policy would entail a two- 
fold loss, ‘one in the interest of the money taken here by finance, and 
another in the sale of the lead to pay the money with’. Upon the other 
hand, if the news that the king had restricted the sale of lead to English 
merchants only were publically circulated, it would have the effect of 
bringing foreign traders throughout the entire world to England, begging 
to buy lead at any price.® 

For once Vaughan’s advice was followed. The proposed shipment was 
postponed for the time being, although the lead was still kept in readiness 
at the Channel ports for conveyance to Europe ‘as occasion serves’. 
Furthermore, the king decided to act upon his agent’s recommendation 
to freeze the market and hope for an acceleration in price. Accordingly, 
the queen and council at home were instructed to restrict all lead-sales 
except those specially authorized by the Crown. This measure caused 
a temporary shortage of lead in the basic needs of home consumption, 
which provoked a great deal of resentment on the part of English merchants 
who had been engaged in local speculation.* The restriction on exportation 


* Vaughan to the council with the king, 20 August 1544, State Papers 1/191, fo. 147. Vaughan’s 
calculations were based upon the Antwerp fother of 2,145 lb., or thirteen ‘waghe’ (‘weight’ or 
hundredweight) to the fother. The continental ‘weight’ was ordinarily reckoned at 165 lb., 
‘more or less’, as opposed to the English hundredweight of 112 Ib. Thus, the continental fother 
was 39 Ib. lighter than the English fother of 19} cwt., or 2,184 1b. Actually the weight was 
a variable unit, depending upon the honesty of the dealer or, as Vaughan shrewdly observed, the 
real weight of a fother varies in direct proportion ‘as the hand of the weigher weighing weigheth’, 

* Computed in terms of English sterling the continental price suggested by Vaughan was 
equivalent to more than £5. ros. At that time, lead was selling in England for about £4 to 
£4. 6s. per fother. 

* Vaughan to the council, 26 August 1544, State Papers 1/191, fo. 178. 


* Letters and Papers, xix, pt. 1, nos. 25, 70, 78, 99, 129; XX, pt. I, nos. 273, 544, 580, 707, 732, 
926, 1275, 1285; xx, pt. m1, nos. 97, 98, 121, 143. 
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was not lifted, however, until the middle of May 1545, after it had become 
apparent that Vaughan would be unable to market as much lead as the 
council had anticipated.? 

Meanwhile, Vaughan was doing his best to carry out the designs of his 
government. When it became apparent that foreign bankers were not 
interested in tying up capital in large stocks of lead, he engaged a broker 
to investigate opportunities of sale in the French market. Since this effort 
yielded but one prospective buyer who bid only £4. 3s. for a small lot of 
two hundred fothers, the offer was promptly rejected. Furthermore, a 
complete survey of all the reliable firms in Antwerp revealed little interest 
in lead investments. In all cases bids were either too low or based upon 
restrictive conditions unacceptable to the English Crown. The best offer 
came from Erasmus Kettes, the Antwerp representative of a firm in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, who finally agreed to purchase 3,000 fothers each year at £4 
sterling per fother, payable within twelve months after the date of purchase. 
This offer might have been accepted had not Kettes further demanded that 
the king appoint him as a permanent English factor for all European lead- 
sales, which would have been equivalent to giving the firm a monopoly of 
all future export.2 After this new failure, Vaughan, despairing of his 
initial efforts to find a suitable market for the lead, turned his undivided 
energies to the less difficult task of raising money for his sovereign by means 
of straight loans. The council allowed the problem of the lead to be dropped 
until the following June 1545 when an unexpected opportunity of ex- 
changing English lead for Spanish alum suddenly presented itself. 

At home the court of augmentations continued the quest for new 
sources of lead, supervising local surveys and financing the costs of trans- 
portation to storage depots scattered along the English coast. In general, 
sales were restricted during 1544 and in the spring of 1545, but small 
quantities were regularly sold by special warrants from the king or council 
directed to the chancellor of the augmentations.* After the restraint on 
foreign sales was lifted, moderate exportation of lead was resumed by 
royal licence.* The king, unwilling to accept Vaughan’s verdict that the 
continental merchants were adverse to buying lead, was still determined 
to tap the European market, even if forced to resort to the medium of 


foreign agents.° 


1 Ibid. xx, pt. 1, nos. 732, 879, 926, 1285. 

2 State Papers, 1/191, fos. 168, 194; 1/195, fos. 216, 219-21; 1/196, fos. 4, 19. 

3 Add. MSS. 32655, fo. 138; Augm. Office, Misc. Books, 253, fos. 67 ff. There are numerous 
references relating to the transportation, sale, and delivery of lead by John Scudamore, a 
receiver in the court of augmentations for Herefordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire and royal commissioner in charge of lead depots in Bristol and adjacent ports. 
The Scudamore Papers, in Add. MSS. 11041, fos. 73, 75, 76, passim; fos. 92-113 contain memo- 
randa of the receipt of lead from the dissolved monasteries delivered between 23 January and 
25 July 1545. The emphasis given to lead-sales also stimulated improvements in methods of 
smelting and in the use of newer techniques for reconverting used lead. State Papers, 1/122, 
fo. 193; 1/205, fo. 68. 

4 Letters and Papers, XX, pt. 1, NOS. 732, 926, 1076, 1275; pt. I, no. 1260. 

5 Among the foreign merchants thus rewarded was the prominent Florentine, Anthony 
Guidotti, who was licensed to export, free of all customs duties, 500 fothers of lead, without even 


the customary down payment. Add. MSS. 11041, fo. 75. 
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By the spring of 1545 it was obvious that the surplus of lead had become 
an annoying problem to everyone concerned. Viewed in terms of modern 
political economy the solution was as simple as it was logical—the lead 
should have been held for a few years until the European supply was 
exhausted and the market-price automatically reached a higher level. 
But at that time money was too scarce in England for the council to give 
any serious thought to the desirability of long-term values. The more 
pragmatic approach required an immediate gain; as much as possible 
must be realized from the Crown assets then available. Accordingly, when 
Vaughan informed the king and council that he could exchange the lead 
for Spanish alum, which would have a ready sale in Britain, they were 
immediately receptive to the idea. This ingenious proposition was advanced 
by two of the leading Spanish merchants of the Netherlands, Fernando de 
Asa and Martin Lopez, who offered to sell Henry VIII 33,000 quintals, 
or hundredweights, of alum at 18s. per hundredweight, duty free, receiving 
in payment thereof English lead delivered at Antwerp.! The negotiations 
were finally concluded in July 1545, but only after certain impossible 
demands had been deleted from the proposed contract. The size of the 
purchase was reduced by 3,000 quintals and the price lowered appreciably. 
Under the terms of the new agreement the English were able to dispose of 
a large portion of their reserve of lead advantageously, at a rate con- 
siderably above the market evaluation. The 30,000 quintals of alum, 
delivered by the Spanish firm in England, were bought by Vaughan at 
165. 6d. per hundredweight and paid for in English lead valued at £4. 135. 4d. 
per fother, which the king promised to deliver at London, Southampton, 
or Hull. Since the Spaniards agreed to pay the regular customs duty on 
both commodities, it appeared to be an excellent transaction.” Indeed 
Vaughan had every reason to be delighted with his latest achievement. 

Alum was considered to be a very sound investment at this particular 
time, in view of the fact that Lopez and de Asa had in farm all the alum 
of Civita Vecchia in Italy until 1552. At the same time Jasper Ducci, the 
most prominent broker in the Low Countries, held a complete monopoly 
on the sale of alum in Antwerp, by special licence of the Emperor. While 
some alum was sold independently at the bourse, most of it was under the 
control of a few influential merchants in Europe, who were able to mani- 
pulate the price to their own advantage. Upon the other hand, the lead- 
market was slow, even in England. Vaughan reasoned that lead would 
never sell for more than £4 the fother, while the alum might eventually 


* State Papers 1/202, fos. 48, 133, 147, 154. Arguing in support of the offer, Vaughan told 
the council that there was little chance of selling the lead independently except for long-term 
payments, whereas the alum would command a good price in England where it was in steady 
demand as one of the principal agents for the dyeing of cloth. 

* Lansd. MSS. 171, fo. 123. Vaughan’s contract with de Asa and Lopez, countersigned by the 
king, 28 July 1545. See also State Papers 1/204, fo. 157. According to the terms of the contract 
the purchase price of 30,000 quintals of alum, at 164 shillings per hundredweight, would amount 
to over £24,000, but actually there is record of only £16,266. 2s. 3d. worth of alum delivered. 
Therefore, English lead to the equivalent value was sold to the Spaniards in exchange for the 
alum. Since less than 4,000 fothers were represented in this transaction, some 6,000 to 8,000 


fothers of lead remained in storage to be disposed of at some later date. Letters and Papers, Xx, 
pt. u, Appendix no. 41. 
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yield a fair profit to the Crown. The longer he meditated upon the alum 
purchase the more he favoured it. ‘It is sweet merchandise,’ he had 
recorded as early as December 1544, ‘and will be exceedingly well sold, 
and that for ready money.’ 

As the alum began to arrive in England Sir John Gresham and Andrew 
Judd, London merchants, were commissioned to receive it and deliver the 
lead as specified in the contract. They were also empowered to sell the 
alum, which had been temporarily stored at London in the house of the 
late Augustinian friars.2,» However, the chancellor of the augmentations, 
rather than the special commissioners, was still responsible for receiving 
and delivering the new shipments of lead which were being added con- 
stantly to the hoard already accumulated; therefore, the chief function of 
Gresham and Judd, in effect, was to achieve the sale of the king’s alum as 
quickly as possible. Regardless of subsequent delays, the exchange trans- 
action was completed by the spring of 1547, though not without serious 
altercations over the question of substantial losses sustained by the 
Spaniards. A part of the alum cargo was seized inopportunely by 
English adventurers while in transit from Spain to England, which 
eventually necessitated the payment of damages by the Crown and the 
restitution of the captured prize. Condoned piracy of this kind was not 
uncommon in the sixteenth century, but it is rather surprising that the 
council decided to grant compensation for such an incident. At least two 
determinate factors influenced their decision: failure to satisfy the parties 
involved would jeopardize or perhaps even terminate all future deliveries 
of alum; furthermore, any ill-advised action against a foreign merchant 
might alienate the friendship of a powerful ally. Since Lopez and de Asa 
were reputedly ‘very heavy fellows in the purse’, it was not at all unlikely 
that they might prove extremely useful in other business transactions. 
Nevertheless, the whole deal had developed into a troublesome affair 
which grew more complicated as the months advanced.? In this instance 
the crown technique of playing one end against the middle turned out to 
be a costly policy.* 

It soon became apparent that the sale of the king’s alum presented. as 
many difficulties as had been encountered in the earlier attempts at 
marketing the lead. Gresham had hoped to sell most of the alum to the 


1 Vaughan to the council, g December 1544, Letters and Papers, XIX, pt. U1, no. 723. 

2 Signed Bill of 23 June 1546, Patent Rolls, 38 Henry VIII, pt. 7, mem. 35; commission of 
3 April 1547, ibid. 1 Edward VI, pt. 4, mem. 27d. In January of 1 546 Lopez and de Asa were 
granted licence of exportation and importation, with special guarantees of protection for all 
vessels engaged in the alum shipment. Letters and Papers, xx1, pt. 1, no 149(3). Of the two mer- 
chants appointed to sell the alum as it arrived in England, John Gresham was the abler minister. 
As a member of the Mercers’ Company and one of the wealthiest merchants of London, he had 
played a prominent role in the commercial history of the reign. Both he and Judd, then aldermen 
of London, had won the confidence of the king by serving as royal financial agents on several 
previous occasions. The council argued rightly that if anyone could dispose of the newly acquired 
commodity at a profit, they were in a position to do so. 

3 Tbid. Xxt, pt. I, nos. 24, 148 (4, 5), 206, 264, 347, 348, 367, 549» 573, 788, 789, 868, 870, 

1452, 1457; pt. I, MOS. 134, 155, 172. 

lati eh EGG me pe ae the English policy which he was conscientiously 
endeavouring to carry out during 1 546. ‘Let us play the men this year on all sides’, he ad- 
monished Paget, ‘and we shall exceedingly increase the King’s Majesty’s fame and renoun. 


State Papers 1/215, fo. 19. 
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Merchant Adventurers, but he soon discovered that thirty thousand 
quintals were far more than the open market could absorb. By con- 
servative contemporary estimates England consumed only about four 
thousand quintals of alum yearly; at that rate the entire lot would not be 
absorbed by the home market in less than seven years. Consequently, 
but two alternative solutions were possible—either hold the alum as a 
monopolistic venture, and perhaps buy more with the intent of securing 
a better price, or sell it to continental buyers at terms as advantageous as 
possible. The latter proposal, however, brought only one European bid, 
and that from the wily Jasper Ducci whose pet schemes and past financial 
dealings were notorious. Since nobody in England was deceived by 
another ‘of his old crafty dreams’, the offer was rejected.’ As the year 
1546 advanced the council grew desperate under the prolonged financial 
strain. Governmental expenses were increasingly heavy when money was 
scarce, and no new revenues were forthcoming. The king was advised 
that the treasuries of the realm were virtually empty, while the current 
receipts in all quarters were disappointingly meagre. ‘The eschequier hath 
nothing; the chamber mynistreth nothing, so that all resteth vppon the 
mynt and thaugmentacion’, the council warned. A memorandum on the 
amount of alum already received was included in this précis, though 
Wriothesley held out no hope of any immediate sale of the product. Even 
at a loss, the English merchants had been requested to ‘rid us of the rest 
(of the alum)’ before Easter, but if the demands for more money were too 
great, the sale of the remainder of the king’s lead seemed the best solution.? 

Despite this forthright declaration, no alum was sold during the re- 
mainder of the year, either at home or abroad. Commercial conditions 
were particularly bad in Flanders during the summer of 1546, when 
Germany’s internal war brought international trade to a standstill. As 
prices lagged, such staple articles as cloth, lead, alum, and tin became 
a drug on the market. The Staplers and the Merchant Adventurers could 
not sell their wares and, as a result, had no ready cash to fulfil their 
previous commitments. Even the king was hard pressed to satisfy his 
foreign creditors, who constantly refused to accept the debased money of 
England. In the end Henry was forced to buy large quantities of goods 
which he did not want—fustians, copper, and even jewels—as an induce- 
ment for further credit. Amid the financial confusion at the end of the 
reign, it is little wonder that the lead-alum exchange transaction was put 
aside as a hazardous investment and all but forgotten. 

In the case of the fustians, however, the king fared somewhat better. 
Gresham and Judd finally sold the entire stock of cloth? without great loss 

1 Letters and Papers, Xx1, pt. 1, nos. 141, 142, 164. 

* The council in London to the council with the king, 20 September 1546, State Papers 
1/225, fos. 6-gd. 
3 Stephen Vaughan had borrowed £40,000 Flemish from the Fuggers, i.e. £30,000 Flemish 
in cash and fustians to the value of & 10,000 Flemish. The 421 bales of cloth, at £19 per bale 
were received by Gresham, who delivered them to London merchants at the purchase prbe, 
less ‘reasonable recompense’ for deficiencies in the quality of the material. They were sold for 


somewhat less than £7,999 in English money, the current exchange rate being 25s. Flemish for 


one pound sterling. Patent Rolls, 38 Henry VIII, pt. 7, mem. 33. Cal 
ieee ee ; ity (7 tate 33 alendar of Patent Rolls, 
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to the Crown, but the alum, which had cost the king more than £16,000 in 
lead, brought only £7,000. In addition to the time and trouble involved 
the transaction had involved him in a loss of £8,566 in cash. 

While the augmentations had participated only indirectly in the de- 
liveries of lead under the alum contract, the court was still committed to 
the task of marketing the remainder of the lead as quickly as possible. 
During the years that followed most of it was sold locally, but large ship- 
ments were sent occasionally to the Continent. A few Italian merchants 
exported limited quantities under royal licence, while some was sold at 
a premium in Germany and the Netherlands by various of the king’s agents 
there. The remainder was sold in small lots of a few hundred fothers each 
by augmentations’ officials, at prices ranging from £4 to £4. 105. per 
fother. With the dissolution of the colleges and chantries during the reign 
of Edward VI, the spoliation of religious buildings continued, though the 
profits from lead-sales were rapidly diminishing. When the court of 
augmentations was dissolved at the beginning of Mary’s reign, the land, 
property, and miscellaneous revenues of the monasteries came under the 
control of the reconstituted exchequer, which thereafter administered the 
collection and sale of crown lead. Special royal commissions investigated 
all the plunder from the Dissolution that remained unsold and audited 
the accounts of sales of lead, bell-metal, woods, plate, jewels, and other 
incidental items that had been disposed of, ‘to the Kynges vse’, since the 
death of Henry VIII.2 By the end of the reign the final chapter in the 
direct exploitation of the wealth of the Church had been closed. Although 
extensive profits from the sale of Crown land and timber continued under 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts, efforts to invade the European market were not 
renewed.? 

Critics of the Dissolution have reminded us repeatedly that the English 
state gained no large permanent endowment from the monastic confisca- 
tions. Before his death in January 1547 Henry VIII either sold or gave 


1 Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558, pp. 172-4. 

2 The records of lead-sales for the last year of Henry VIII’s reign and for the reigns of Edward VI 
and Mary are miscellaneous and scattered. See especially Letters and Papers, xx and xx1; Add. 
MSS. 11041, fos. 73 ff.; State Papers 1/209, fo. 32, 1/222, fo. 97; Exchequer, T. R., Misc. Books, 
133 (the proceedings of commissioners concerning the disposal and sale of lead and bells from the 
confiscated monasteries, colleges, etc., during the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, 10 docu- 
nents) ; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Philip and Mary, 11, 25-6, 114-15, 116 (commissions of inquiry on 
lead, etc.); and Frances Rose-Troup, ‘Lead from the Dissolved Religious Houses in Devon in 
1549’, in Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, x1x (1937)>. 122-6. Frequently short of cash, the 
king occasionally would take advantage of barter transactions instead of cash sales. In 1546, for 
example, when he bought the ship, Trinity Smythe, he paid for it £200 in cash and 100 fothers of 
lead, which were delivered in Bristol by the augmentations under royal warrant. Augm. Office, 
Misc. Books, 472, fos. 13-14. . 

% Though they were never fully carried out, various schemes were advanced, from time to time, 
by the ministers of Edward VI. These projects were chiefly plans for using lead, tin, or bell- 
metal to repay foreign loans, or proposals for depositing quantities of the staples in. Antwerp as 
tangible security to be offered for short-term loans. William Dansell, Vaughan’s immediate 
successor in Antwerp, tried that form of exchange with the European bankers but met with little 
success. Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1547-1553, NOS. 155, 184. Later, in 1552, Thomas 
Gresham, then the king’s financial agent im Antwerp, proposed a royal monoply of lead similar 
to the wool monopoly created by Edward III. Interestingly enough, Gresham s idea bore 
a striking resemblence to Vaughan’s earlier suggestion of 1544. F. R. Salter, Sir Thomas Gresham 


(1925), Pp. 59-60, Appendix ui, 176. 
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away about two-thirds of the monastic estates, while most of the million 
and a half pounds realized from the sale of moveables were spent on the 
war with France. As a result of the short-sighted policy of using all this 
additional revenue as expendable income, the Tudors failed to establish 
a permanent crown endowment which might have enabled the later 
Stuarts to ‘live of their own’. Henry consistently followed the same 
practical policy of sheer opportunism in all his financial dealings. In such 
matters as prerogative exactions, foreign borrowings, or in the financial 
operations of his revenue courts, the principle of action was always 
expediency. Had the great financial court of augmentations been given 
a free hand in husbanding the vast resources of the Crown, instead of 
serving as a mere agency for raising money, the future of that institution 
in the revenue administration would have been assured. 
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BRITAIN AND WORLD TRADE, 1870-1914 
By S. B. SAUL 


I 


HE chief aim of this article is to carry further the analysis of the pre- 

1914 pattern of world trading settlements attempted in the League of 

Nations study The Network of World Trade! In order to avoid un- 
reasonable length we have omitted all but the most essential details of the 
calculations made and it must be freely admitted that the statistics used are 
subject to a fairly wide margin of error, especially those relating to the 
export of capital between individual countries.2. Nevertheless, this need 
not be too serious a disadvantage; all that is required is a reasonable 
indication of the comparative size and direction of international payments 
for the purpose of drawing broad conclusions as to the significance of the 
evolution of the pattern of world trade to Britain in particular.* 

The multilateral settlement of world trade—i.e. payments involving 
a third party or even more—was no new phenomenon of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century; indeed it had been for centuries a major feature 
of world economic relations. In its most simple form the transfer of 
precious metals provided the mechanism of settlement; later the use of 
bills of exchange greatly reduced the size of these flows and during the 
last half of the nineteenth century the system worked in a still more simple 
manner through fluctuations in the size of sterling balances held by foreign 
banks in London. 

The most significant of the older settlement patterns are known well 
enough. The triangle between Britain, Western Europe and the Baltic 
countries had for long dominated the trade of Northern Europe—Britain 
settling her deficit on the Baltic trade through her favourable balance with 
Holland and by the bullion earned from the Portuguese trade. The ‘slaving’ 
triangle between Britain, Africa and the West Indies and similar patterns 
through the American colonies hardly need more elaboration here. Yet 
we must take care to make the essential distinction between this kind of 
multilateralism and that which grew up in the years just before the First 
World War. In the earlier period the patterns were simple and confined 
to groups of countries where particular economic or political advantages 
favoured the growth of such a means of settlement. With Europe as a 
whole, for example, Britain’s trade was mainly bilateral although multi- 


1 Geneva, 1942. ; 
2 Details will be found in my thesis in the library of the University of Birmingham, ‘British 


Overseas Trade, 1870-1914’. The results set out there have been slightly revised for the present 
article. 

3 In this connexion it should be noted that the phrase ‘balance of payments’ will be used to 
refer to transactions on both capital and current account. Obviously under this definition there 
can be no deficit or surplus in a country’s balance of payments as a whole, only in the balances 
with individual countries. 
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lateral within the Continent; in 1867, to take one odd year, her negative 
balance of trade with Russia, France and Spain amounted to £22 m., 
whilst the favourable balances with Germany, Holland, Belgium and 
Italy at the same date totalled £21m. Britain’s surplus with South 
America helped to cover a deficit with the U.S.,1 whilst her colonies had 
only small outstanding balances with foreign countries—the most signi- 
ficant were the favourable balances of £3m. which India and Canada 
enjoyed with France and the U.S. respectively. 

By 1914 a large part of multilateral trade was based not upon this series 
of disconnected patterns mainly centred around Britain and each arising 
out of different circumstances, but upon a complex network of activity 
embracing whole continents or sub-continents, derived from a new world- 
wide division of economic functions. In general terms one may say that, 
down to the 1860’s at least, multilateral trade was a vital force in the world 
economy as it had always been, but its structure was rooted in the past: 
the factors which were to lead to the complex patterns of the immediate 
pre-1914 period—more particularly the large payments of interest on 
foreign debt and the demand of industrial nations besides Britain for 
primary products—had hardly begun to assert themselves. The new multi- 
lateralism came sweeping in when the opening of new channels of trade 
and finance required a new system to ease the flow of payments. 

This merging of the one type of multilateral settlement into the other 
cannot be better illustrated than by the Far Eastern trade. Mr Greenberg 
has admirably described the emergence of the largely self-contained tri- 
angle of settlement between India, China and Britain in the early years of 
the nineteenth century.? The following years saw some modification of 
its original simplicity—both China and India developed export surpluses 
with Continental Europe and the U.S., for example—but the old pattern 
continued to dominate the trade of the area. During 1869-73 China still 
had an annual average favourable balance of merchandise and bullion 
with Britain of about £3m. and a deficit with India of £8m.* Soon all 
was changed; British imports of tea from China fell from 137 m. lb, in 1873 
to 16 m. lb. in 1913, whilst total Chinese imports from Britain and Japan 
rose sharply from 1902 onwards. Meanwhile China had found valuable 
outlets for her tea and silk in Europe and in Russia in particular. Thus, 
over the years 1909-13 China had annual average trade and bullion 
deficits with Britain, India and Japan of £11-8m., £1rom. and £3m. 
respectively and surpluses with Russia and the rest of Continental Europe 
of £3°5m. and £6-5m. respectively. Over these same years, as we shall 
see, India and Japan had also established large and complex trade settle- 
ments patterns with the rest of the world. In this way, then, a local 


* See R. G. Albion, ‘British Shipping and Latin America’, Jj. Econ. Hist. vol. xt, (1951), 
P: 371. 

* M. Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842 (Cambridge, 1951). 
* Calculated from the Statistical Abstracts for the U.K. and British India. India was about 
in balance with Britain according to her own trade and bullion returns, but the excess of her total 
exports over imports shows her to have been a debtor to Britain on other items of the balance of 
payments—possibly to the extent of approximately £5m. 
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pattern of multilateral trade was dissolved by the process of growth of the 
world economy generally and became part of a world-wide network. 

The broad outline of the pattern of world trade just before the First 
World War is clear enough. The rapidly industrializing countries of 
Europe and North America expanded their purchases of raw materials 
and foodstuffs from the primary producers and all, with the significant 
exception of Britain, ran up heavy deficits in their balances of payments 
with these countries. Largely because of her free trade policy Britain was 
a major importer of manufactured goods, but, on the other hand, she was 
also the most important exporter to the majority of the extra-European 
primary producers. In addition she was the greatest creditor nation and 
enjoyed a very large income from so-called ‘invisible’ payments. In this 
way the circle was closed. By exports to primary producers, through 
shipping, banking and other services, and interest receipts, Britain paid 
indirectly for an excess of imports from industrial countries and enabled 
these countries to finance their imports of primary products. But now we 
must try to fill in this sketch and attempt to obtain a more detailed view of 
the growth and structure of world trade settlements. 


II 


In the early 1880’s the U.S. still owed her position in world trade to heavy 
exports of primary goods, whilst manufactured goods made up the greater 
part of her imports. She sent more than 80 per cent of her exports to 
Europe and received well over 50 per cent of her imports from there. 
As a result the basic pattern of her balance of trade was simple. There 
was a strong excess of exports to Europe, and an excess of imports from 
almost everywhere else. It was not until later that two new major develop- 
ments, the export of her manufactured goods and capital, greatly com- 
plicated America’s economic relations with the outside world. 


Table 1. Annual average U.S. trade balances (including silver) 


Z, million 
1880-4 1908-9 
SSS SS - so a 
Total aa + 22°3 —- +745 
Europe — +57°2 — + 104°5 
United Kingdom + 49°4 —— + 69-7 = 
Industrial Europe? +1°9 — +37°9 ne 
North America = —12'5 ae +33 
Canada —0o-9 #5 +150 rs 
South America — —10°8 = —iBrd, 
Brazil —8+4 = — 165 ae 
Asia = mere Te £e —24°5 
India = 36 —_— —I11°0O a 
Australasia — +04 “ +3:0 


Source: Annual Reports of the Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States. 
1 Industrial Europe refers to Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Holland and Italy. 
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The distribution of trade in 1880-4 shows that outside Europe the U.S. 
had a positive balance only with Australia, amounting to under L mm. 
In the single year 1881 her main deficits were with Cuba (£1 1m.), Brazil 
(£9m.), India and China (£3:5m. each), and Japan (under £3m.). Yet 
within Europe her sole deficit in that year was one of only just a little over 
£o-5m. with Italy. Unfortunately the analysis of America’s balance of 
payments with Europe during these years is complicated by the fact that 
the period was not a normal one. From 1878 to 1881 harvests in Europe 
were extremely poor and for the first time Continental countries were 
forced to import large quantities of wheat from the United States. The 
balance of trade of Industrial Europe with the U.S. became strongly 
negative, reaching a peak of £20m. in 1879, and heavy shipments of gold 
were made from Europe across the Atlantic. However, the transition 
back to normal was remarkably rapid and by 1882 Industrial Europe had 
a surplus with the U.S. of £8-5m. Except for the year 1885, this positive 
balance was maintained until 1892 and reached its peak at £10-5m. in 
1888.! Including their net invisible earnings, these six countries must have 
had a considerable overall credit balance on current account with the 
U.S. in normal years during the 1880’s. On average during the years 
1884-90 the U.S. had an annual positive trade balance with the rest of 
Continental Europe of a little over £1m., but to Britain her excess of 
exports was very much greater. In 1881 and 1882 it was unusually high 
at over £60m. but the average for the years 1880-9 was £54m. Clearly 
the U.S. was settling almost the whole of her trade and service deficits 
through this one favourable balance. 

A further analysis of America’s balance of payments is much simplified 
by the fact that almost all her invisible services and foreign capital were 
provided by Europe and also because by this time her freight earnings had 
become relatively unimportant. Such sources as are available suggest 
that her annual payments to Europe in the early 1880’s were approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Interest £16m. of which to U.K. £12m. 

Freight £5m. of which to U.K. £3m. 

Tourists £5m. | : 

Remittances £4m.| of which to U.K. £2m. 
Total £30m. of which to U.K. = £17m. 


The current balance of payments of the U.S. with Industrial Europe 
and Britain for 1880-4 would therefore appear to have been:?2 


Ind. Europe U.K. 
Balance on merchandise account +£1-9m. +£49°'4m. 
Less invisible payments £13:0m. rhe 7-om. 
Current balance (annual average) —f/1t-1m. + £32-4m. 


Bi This increase was yet more marked than at first appears, for prior to 1884 American trade 
with Switzerland was not separately enumerated and was included mainly in the returns for 
France and Belgium. In 1884 Switzerland had a positive trade balance with the U.S. of over 
£3m. * It is assumed that invisible payments to the rest of Europe were small. 
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The export of capital from Industrial Europe to the U.S. was at this 
time not large and when it is remembered that the area’s positive balance 
with the U.S. was generally greater than in 1880-4, there is good reason 
to believe that during the whole decade Industrial Europe had an average 
overall credit balance of something like £10-15m. Of course, capital 
exports would make Britain’s deficit greater than that given in our estimate 
and would presumably be offset in the American balance of payments by 
heavier trade deficits with the primary producing countries.' The informa- 
tion available does not allow the argument to be taken further than that, 
but at least there is clear evidence that in the 1880’s Britain had to settle 
for the U.S. not only in Asia and other parts of America, but on the 
continent of Europe as well. 

By the years immediately preceding 1914 several important changes 
had taken place. The U.S. had grown into a powerful industrial nation, 
requiring heavy imports of raw materials and exporting ever larger 
quantities of manufactured goods. The positive balance on merchandise 
account had greatly increased, reaching a pre-war maximum of £137m. 
in 1908 when imports of capital were temporarily sharply reduced; the 
average for the decade 1900-9 was £100m. 

The positive balance of over £1m. which the U.S. enjoyed with non- 
Industrial Europe in the 1880’s had by this time changed to a slight excess 
of imports. Increased imports of manufactures from Switzerland, wines 
and foodstuffs from Spain, Portugal and Greece, and raw materials from 
Norway and Sweden more than outweighed a considerable rise of exports 
to Russia in particular. It is later tentatively suggested that America’s 
liability for invisible payments to the same group of countries was some- 
thing like £12m. Whatever the actual amount, there is no doubt that 
a sizeable dollar surplus was available to offset deficits arising elsewhere. 

The negative balance of trade with India, Ceylon, Brazil, West Africa 
and the Straits Settlements had increased sharply. Low levels of income 
and strong foreign competition gave few opportunities for any great in- 
crease of American exports to these countries, whilst rapid economic 
progress at home caused ever greater quantities of certain raw materials 
and foodstuffs to be imported. However, the U.S. now had_ positive 
trade balances with three major primary producers—Canada, Australia 
and Argentina. She bought from them considerable quantities of hides 
and wool and was the most important consumer of Canada’s growing 
output of timber products and minerals, but for certain of their vital 
exports such as grain and meat these countries found no market in the 
U.S. at all. On the other hand, economic expansion in all three had 
resulted in a sharp rise of demand for certain American manufactured 
goods, most of all from Canada, whose share of U.S. exports rose from 
5 per cent in the early 1880's to 14. per cent from Ig11 to 1915. In 1881 


1 As Table 1 shows, America’s average annual positive balance of trade during the years 
1880-4 was £22°3m.; we have put invisible payments at £30m. and, allowing for gold movements, 
the import of capital must therefore have averaged about £8m. The bulk of this probably came 
from Britain, giving her an annual deficit with the U.S. on all items of the balance of payments of 


approximately £38-40m. 
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Canada had an excess of exports of £500,000 with the U.S.; by 1gro she 
had a negative trade balance of £34m.* ; ae 

Another outstanding change was the rapid increase in the positive 
balance of trade with Industrial Europe, and a smaller increase in the 
balance with Britain. This surplus with Britain had reached its peak in 
1go1 at £L100m. but the redistribution of Britain’s food imports tended to 
reduce the gap during the next decade and by 1910 it was as low as £48m. 
Exports to Industrial Europe continued to increase rapidly for the whole 
decade—most of all to Germany. 

The sources of information for invisible transactions in these years are 
rather more reliable and from them we have made a rough allocation of 
the net payments to Europe and other countries. 


Table II. U.S. net payments on invisible items. Year ending 30 June 1909 


£ million 
Industrial 
Europe U.K. Other 

Interest 26 36 +12 (net income) 
Tourists 20 3 12 (£6m. to the rest of Europe) 
Remittances QI 3 7 (mainly to Sweden and Russia) 
Freight 2 4°5 I 

Total 69 45°5 8 


Main Sources: 


Sir G. Paish, ‘Trade Balance of the U.S.A.’ National Monetary Commission, 1910, 
61st Congress, Senate Doc. 579. 

C. Lewis, America’s Stake in International Investments (Washington, 1938). 

Bullock, Williams and Tucker, ‘The Balance of Trade of the U.S.A.’, Review of 
Economic Statistics, July 1919. 


It is more difficult to allow for the movement of capital. Paish’s estimate 
of net investment in the U.S. in 1908-9 was £38 m. We have made a small 
addition to this on account of American investment outside Europe and 
distributed the total roughly in accordance with the proportionate holdings 
of Britain and Industrial Europe of all foreign investment in the U.S. The 
resulting figure of £25m. for British investment corresponds well with 
Paish’s estimate of £21-8m. for public investment alone in the U.S. in the 
calendar year 1909.” 

Table III probably comes as near as is possible to giving an idea of the 
‘normal’ position existing at the end of the pre-war period. The balances 
of trade were at almost the average annual level for the years 1900-10 and 
investment was not unusually high or low. So far as Britain was concerned, 
it is probable that her position was much the same in any of the last few 
years prior to 1914. Movements of trade and gold tended to vary closely 
according to the level of investment. The table shows that Britain’s debit 


1 Calculating from the information given by Viner (Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 
1900-1913 (Cambridge, Mass. 1924), part 1), in 1910 the U.S. had a favourable balance with 
Canada of about £24m. on all items of the balance of payments. 

* Sir G. Paish, ‘Capital Exports and the Cost of Living’, The Statist. (Supplement), 14 Feb. 
1914. 
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balance on these three items in 1908-9 was some £97m.; in 1907-8 when 
British lending was lower, the balance was £8qm. but invisible payments 
in that year would be lower too; in 1910-11 when lending was resumed on 
a large scale it was £96m.! Thus it appears that the U.S. was not in the 
immediate pre-war years financing increased imports from countries such 
as Brazil and India through any marked rise in her credit balance with 
Britain nor for that matter by any significant fall in her deficit with 
Europe. They were being paid for through the large and growing positive 
balance of trade recently established with Canada and Argentina in 
particular—these countries in turn experiencing more favourable balances 
of payments with Britain. 


Table III. U.S. balance of payments with Europe, 1908-9 


£, million 
Industrial Rest of 
ULES: Europe Europe 
Lae +69°7 +37°9 a 
Gold +2:8 +41 — 
Invisibles —45'°5 — 69-0 —=92:0 (?) 
Capital + 25:0 + 18-0 — 
Balance + 52-0 —9g:0 — 15:0 (?) 
Ill 


Any analysis of intra-European trade is greatly hampered by the in- 
adequacy of the statistics available, but at least the relations of Northern 
and Western Europe are reasonably well defined. In the 1880's every 
state in Western Europe except Germany had an excess of imports from 
Russia and the Baltic countries—the age-old pattern. Russia’s only im- 
portant external balance otherwise was an excess of imports from the U.S. 
of £4m. The structure of her trade was simple; surpluses with Britain and 
France in particular paid for the deficits incurred with Germany and the 
U.S. But the next thirty years saw important modifications to this pattern, 
arising more than anything out of the expansion of Russian exports of 
wheat and wood products and of her imports from Asian countries and 
the U.S. The whole of Western Europe became a heavy net importer from 
Russia, whilst in rgog-11 with the U.S., China and India together she 
had an annual average import surplus of over £15m. The great rise of her 
overall excess of exports showed her to be a heavy debtor on non-mer- 
chandise account.2 The annual interest payments to France must have 
been over £20m. in 1913, so that even allowing for re-investment of part 
of this income, France—probably alone in Western Europe—had a 
balance of payments surplus with Russia. Here again a primarily Euro- 
pean pattern of settlements had merged into a world-wide multilateral 


network. 


1 We have used Paish’s figures for British investment in the last two examples. 
2 An average of £2°5m. in 1880-4 and over £46m. in 1909-11. This was offset to only a small 


extent by a net import of bullion. 
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Throughout the last half century to 1914 Italy was the one country in 
Europe with which Britain consistently had a significant positive trade 
balance. In the 1880’s a complete triangle of settlements existed as Italy 
had a strong positive balance with France and France an excess of exports 
to Britain. During the early years of the present century Italy held a 
unique position in Europe’s trading patterns. She had a trade deficit with 
every country of importance except for Switzerland, Egypt and Argentina. 
Her overall excess of imports—the annual average for 1909-11 was £48m. 
—was financed mainly by invisible earnings such as tourist expenditure 
and emigrants’ remittances. The most reliable sources put the remittances 
from the U.S. alone at £9m. per annum during the pre-war years. Since 
her current import surplus from the U.S. averaged only about £5m. she 
was clearly contributing substantially to Europe’s dollar pool. In addition 
she had a useful surplus with Argentina—probably in the region of £10m. 
in 1910. Partly it arose out of further emigrants’ remittances and partly 
from a favourable trade balance, the result to some extent of the demand 
of these same emigrants for Italian manufactures. 

Germany’s trade balances with almost all Europe became much more 
favourable after 1900. Britain and Switzerland were particularly good 
markets and Germany’s surplus with them rose from £5:5m. in 1890 to 
£32m. in 1912. Deficits with Austria, France and Italy in 1900 were 
turned into surpluses by 1912. But these balances and considerable in- 
visible earnings were her only means of financing import surpluses from 
Russia, the U.S. and the main primary producing countries. Outside 
Europe she had no significant export surplus at all except with Japan. 
By the outbreak of war her annual overall balance of payments deficit 
with the U.S. alone must have exceeded £20m. France, Austria and 
Italy were obviously therefore Industrial Europe’s dollar-earners for, as 
we have shown, the area as a whole had an overall credit balance with the 
U.S. Taking into account the income of the rest of Europe, it appears 
that in the years immediately prior to the First World War Continental 
Europe enjoyed a dollar surplus varying between £15 m. and at least 
£30m. per annum which, together with the excess of exports to Britain, 
paid for imports from the rest of the world. 

Certainly it was the rapid growth of these imports from primary pro- 
ducing countries, well in excess of Europe’s ability to increase exports to 
them, which dominated the Continent’s settlements pattern at that time. 
The figures in Table IV show a most pronounced rise in multilateral 
settlement, with India and Australia taking pride of place after 1900. 
On the other hand the deficit with South America was much less significant; 
interest earnings on previous investment there were quite considerable— 
France probably received about £12m. in 1913 and Germany £10m.2— 
although the flow of new investment must have gone far in many years to 


* Sir G. Paish, ‘Trade Balance of the U.S.A.’, pp. 183-4; C. E. McGuire, Italy’s Economic 
Position (New York, 1926), p. 282, puts Italy’s average tourist earnings for 1911-14 at £17m. 


ae roughly from H. Feis, Europe the World’s Banker, 1670-1914 (Yale, 1930) pp. 51 
and 74. 
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offset this income. Remittances were sent or brought back by emigrants 
to their homes in Spain and Portugal as well as Italy; one authority puts 
the expenditure abroad by tourists from Argentina in Ig1I—12 at over 
£8m. and presumably a sizeable proportion was spent in Continental 
Europe.! In addition, several non-Industrial European countries such as 
Switzerland, Spain and Portugal had export surpluses with Argentina and 
Brazil. The Continent’s trade with countries within the British Empire 
was the vital factor in the expansion of the network of indirect settlements. 
India and Australia, neither of which were important sources of Europe’s 
invisible income, were of most importance to the pattern although they 
did not stand alone, for the West African colonies, Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and Trinidad had all run up much smaller, but by no means 
temporary, export surpluses with Europe by the outbreak of war. 


Table IV. Merchandise trade balances of Industrial Europe 
with selected primary producers 


£ million 
1880 1890 1900 IQIO 
Argentina —3 —8 —20 —19 
Australia —I —3 —6 —27 
Brazil +1 —7 —9 —15 
India =I —22 = Be —54 
Total —14 — 40 —58 —115 


Source: Statistical Abstracts for Foreign Countries. 


IV 


lt was around Britain that this whole complicated network of multi- 
lateral settlements centred itself. Her position as a financial and shipping 
centre and her trading relationships with the rest of the world allowed 
the system of payments to grow with remarkable ease. The deficit on 
Britain’s balance of trade varied greatly from year to year. It began to 
rise rapidly after 1872, first exceeded £r100m. in 1876 and reached £142m. 
in 1877. For the next twenty years it fluctuated between £9om. and 
£120m. until a further rise set in and eventually the pre-war maximum 
was reached at £188m. in 1903: by 1911 the deficit had fallen again to 
£124m. Through this growing import surplus Britain made her most vital 
contribution to the smooth functioning of the world economy. Only rarely 
did a shortage of sterling became acute. A free-trade policy and a rapidly 
rising population made her the perfect creditor. ‘This was particularly so 
during the years of the “Great Depression’ when falling prices would 
otherwise have tended to cause a shrinkage in Britain’s import surplus. 
With large fixed payments of interest on former loans to make, the balance 
of payments situation for many countries—particularly the United States 
—might have become acute. As it was the import surplus rose and British 
agriculture paid the price for a well primed international economy. 


1 V.L. Phelps, The International Economic Position of Argentina (Oxford, 1938), p. 234- 
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The excess of imports from Europe increased steadily until the first 
decade of the present century. Especially during the 1880’s the general 
return to protection overseas held back the expansion of British exports, 
whereas imports from the Continent continued to grow. In the early 
1880’s Britain’s main creditor on trade account was France, with Spain 
and Russia following not far behind. She was about in balance with 
Belgium, Germany and Holland taken together. During the next two 
decades the deficit with France grew rapidly to its maximum at £34m. in 
1897. The Scandinavian countries became strong creditors and so did 
Germany. Very much the same may be said of trade with the U.S. 
although the deficit shown in Table V for the 1880's was larger than usual 
because of the disastrous harvests of those years. But in the decade im- 
mediately prior to the First World War important changes took place. 


Table V. Annual average excess of imports into the U.K. 


£ million 
1870-4. 1880-4 1890-4 1900-4 IQIO-13 
Europe 22°5 550 815 102°6 70°3 
U.S.A. 252 60:3 59°2 89°3 68°5 


Source: Statistical Abstract for U.K. 


The negative balance with both areas was sharply reduced. With Europe 
this was brought about mainly by heavy exports of coal and colonial 
goods; with the U.S. it came from increased re-exports too but most of all 
from a reduction in imports of foodstuffs. All this involved a considerable 
change in the pattern of multilateral settlements. In the last few years to 
1913 the flow of world trade was much eased by very large amounts of 
capital moving overseas from Britain. Yet only a small amount of this 
investment was made in Europe and at the same time Europe’s positive 
trade balance with Britain was falling. How, then, were the Continental 
countries managing to pay for the much heavier imports of primary 
products indicated in Table IV? The question is a difficult one; obviously 
the extra international funds required were found partly in the growth of 
Europe’s income from investments and other invisible services, but in 
addition certainly a very significant contribution came from the increased 
balance of payments surplus with the United States, particularly as far as 
non-Industrial Europe, Austria and Italy were concerned. 

To make the pattern of British trade clearer we shall now attempt a 
special analysis of the position in two separate years—1880 when over- 
seas investment was small and 1910 for which Paish’s detailed estimates 
of public investment overseas are available. 


2 Britain’s trade deficit with Industrial Europe declined very sharply from an annual average 
of £48-3m. in 1897-1901 to £17-9m. in 1911-13 and this much more than offset the rise in the 
import surpluses from Russia and Denmark. The most marked change came in the negative 
balance of trade with France which fell from £30m. in 1897-1901 to £6:5m. in 1911-13. If we 
take into account the movement of gold and silver from Britain to Industrial Europe, the deficit 
In 1911-13 averaged only £3:9m. 
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In 1880 the merchandise and gold deficits with Europe and the U.S. 
were £40°5m. and £64-9m. respectively. For Britain’s invisible receipts 
from the U.S. we can use the figures suggested previously, making a small 
addition to freight earnings to allow for the difference between British and 
US. methods of recording visible trade. Interest earnings from Europe at 
this time were about £8m. and, taking into account the net income from 
Europe for other invisible services, especially freight, the balance of 
payments deficit (current a/c + gold) with these two areas must therefore 
have been approximately £70m. However, we must remember that in 
1880 imports from the U.S. were unusually high, so that if we apply the 
calculation to the average trade and bullion deficit for 1880-4 the debit 
on the balance of payments with Europe and the U.S. becomes £10m. 
smaller.? 


Table VI. Trade and bullion balances of the U.K. 1880 


£ million 
Positive Negative 

India 6-9 Australia 10°4. 
Turkey 3°4. Egypt 5:0 
Japan 33 China (incl. Hong Kong) 4:7 
Argentina 2°4 Canada : 47 
Brazil 1°9 West Indies 3°3 
British Africa 1°3 Peru 2°93 
Mexico 7 Ceylon 2-3 
Uruguay 0-7 Chile 1°3 
Straits Settlements 12 

Total QE Total 35°2 


Source: Statistical Abstract for U.K. 


How was this large deficit financed? The main merchandise balances 
with the rest of the world increased the deficit by some £14m. but it is 
difficult to elaborate much further. Interest receipts from India were 
about £8m.,? home charges and remittances much the same, so that, 
including other invisible earnings, the overall surplus with India must 
have been something of the order of £25m., leaving £65m. to be obtained 
in the form of invisible income from the rest of the world. The least we 
can suggest is that no country apart from Australia, Egypt, China and 
Canada had an overall credit balance with Britain and in each of these 
instances it could not have exceeded £1m.? The general position was that 
Britain settled more than one-third of her deficits with Europe and the 
U.S. through India. The South American countries together obviously 


1 Using British trade returns, the annual balance of payments deficit (excluding capital 
movements) with the U.S. in 1880-4 was therefore approximately £35m. This agrees reasonably 
well with the figure of £32-4m. arrived at in §II, p. 52) using American trade returns. 

2 R. L. Nash, A Short Inquiry into the Profitable Nature of our Investments (1881), p. II. 

3 The deficit with Australia would seem at first glance to have been larger than we suggest 
but interest receipts alone came to £5m. (calculated from R. Wilson, Capital Imports and the Terms 
of Trade (Melbourne, 1931), p- 7), and she had only a small deficit with the U.S. to be settled 


multilaterally. 
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made the next largest contribution although Turkey and Japan were, 
after India, the most important individual debtors. We have made no 
allowance here for the export of capital. The authorities differ about the 
total for the year but Cairncross is probably nearest the truth with £9°3m.1 
The net effect on the balance of payments was to increase the deficit with 
the U.S. and reduce the credit balances with South American countries. 
Invisible earnings from all countries besides the U.S., Europe and India 
must also have been higher by this amount. 

By 1910 the deficit with Europe and the U.S. on all items of the balance 
of payments had probably risen to £g0-95m., about equally divided 
between the two.2 Again the trade and bullion balances with the rest of 
the world widened the gap, this time very considerably, and the net income 
on invisible and capital account with all countries except Europe and the 
U.S. must therefore have been about £125m. 


Table VII. Trade and bullion balances of the U.K. 1910 


£ million 
Positive Negative 

India 19°5 South Africa 27°5 
China (incl. Hong Kong) 8-3 New Zealand 12-4 
Turkey 6-7 Australia 9°5 
Japan 6-1 Straits Settlements 9°5 
Portuguese Africa 3°1 Argentina ony 
Uruguay o:7 Canada 3°9 
British West Africa 1-6 Ceylon 3°6 
Chile 08 Egypt S-1 
British West Indies 0-6 British East Africa 18 
Dutch East Indies O'5 Peru 18 

Total 49°9 Total 81-8 


Source: Statistical Abstract for U.K. 


From a close examination of a considerable range of sources, and after 
comparison wherever possible with alternative methods of calculation, 
we have arrived at the following tentative estimates of the main out- 
standing balances on all items of the balance of payments in 1910.3 The 
deficit of £27m. probably represents small receipts from a number of 


A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1914 (Cambridge, 1953) p. 180 

2 The trade and bullion deficit with Europe was £57:1m. The trade deficit saith the U S., was 
£55°4m. and the net import of bullion £15:3m. ah 

* The balance shown for South Africa perhaps requires further explanation. Certainly the 
annual export of gold—£3om., in 1910—was a major factor in permitting the smooth operation 
of the international money market in London. Nevertheless, since gold was South Africa’s major 
export it seems best to include it in the normal trade balances—deeming it on arrival in ere 
as virtually a re-export commodity and in that capacity increasing the volume of multilateral 
trade. The same, of course, applies to Australia and other smaller gold suppliers. Changes in 
the supply of gold from all these countries depended largely on factors affecting the techni is and 
profitability of gold mining operations. The general question of the movement of this vale out 
of Britain is too complex to be considered here. Clearly the export of gold to borrowing countries 
helped to ease the real transfer of funds, whilst the flow of gold to Continental Bones A Sie 
seems to have varied largely in sympathy with changes in the rate of interest in London ~ 
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other countries and also indicates an underestimation of invisible income 
from some of the countries shown.! 


Table VIII. Balance of payments of the U.K. 1910 


£ million 
Debit Credit 

ESTA’ 50 India 60 
Continental Europe 45 Australia 13 
Canada 25 Japan 13 
Straits Settlements II China (incl. Hong Kong) 13 
South Africa 8 Turkey 10 
New Zealand 4 Uruguay 6 
Argentina 2 British West Africa 3 

Total 145 Total 118 


Perhaps the following diagram may make some part of the basic features 
of the world settlement pattern clearer. The arrows point to the debtor 
of each pair of countries and the figures show our highly approximate 
estimates of the overall balances outstanding between them in £m. 
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Mention should be made here of the significance to Britain of her 
entrepdt trade. In most cases, where goods were re-exported to countries 
already having favourable balances with Britain and deficits with the 
original producing country, the trade was really an intensification of the 
existing multilateral patterns. But where Continental European and 
American goods were re-exported the degree of multilateral settlement 


1 This is most likely to be so with those countries for which it was not possible to make indirect 
checks of the balances calculated from British statistics. These checks have been made for all the 
Empire countries except Canada on the assumption that virtually all their non-merchandise 
transactions (invisible payments and capital flows) were made with Britain. In such cases the 
overall balance of trade and bullion can be taken as the net payment or income on this account. 
This figure added to the trade balance with Britain (taken from the statistics of the country 
concerned) indicates the overall balance of payments position with Britain. In the case of 
Japan, China, Turkey and Uruguay we have had to make rather arbitrary allowance for invisible 
payments besides interest on loans from Britain. 
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was made to appear greater than in fact it was. The most outstanding case 
here was the re-export of American silver to India. The great years of the 
trade came between 1900 and 1913 when its value almost doubled after 
remaining fairly constant around £60m. since the early seventies. Table IX 
shows how re-exports to Europe first declined as direct contact with 
suppliers was increasingly being made, only to rise sharply again as the 
pace of industrialization and demand for new products caused this trend 
to be more than offset. On the other hand re-exports to the U.S. grew 
rapidly throughout the period; an important factor here was certainly 
the poor condition of the American merchant marine; furthermore the 
opening of the Suez Canal did not provide the stimulus to direct trade 
with primary producers for America which it gave to Europe. Whilst 
re-exports to the U.S. were increasing sevenfold as the table shows, 
exports of British produce declined by 15 per cent and were actually below 
re-exports in value in 1911-12-13. Here we see most clearly the sharp 
growth of multilateral and absolute decline of bilateral settlements between 
the two countries as the U.S. made her rapid transition from an agricultural 
to an industrial power. 


Table IX. Annual average re-exports from the U.K. 


£ million 

1871-4 1900-4 IQIO-13 
Total 58-2 67°3 107°0 
Germany, Holland, Belgium 25°0 19°6 31-0 
France 13'0 6-7 II'5 
U.S.A. 4°2 18-8 31-0 


Source: Statistical Abstract for U.K. 


In comparing Britain’s balance of payments position with individual 
countries in 1880 and 1910, we must bear in mind that the debit balances 
with Europe and the U.S. had been at their highest around 1900 and by 
1910 had been partly replaced by the steadily growing deficit with Canada 
in particular. Apart from this the main changes seem to have been, on the 
credit side, the sharp increase in earnings from India, China, Japan and 
Turkey on trade account and the heavy income from Australia towards 
the end of the period when she was not only paying interest on former 
loans but gradually repatriating some of them at the same time. The 
considerable deficit with the Straits Settlements can be attributed to the 
heavy investment Britain was making there and to the competition which 
her exports were facing from India in particular.2. In West Africa freedom 


* The Board of Trade returns from 1904 onwards allow us to distinguish the sources of British 
re-exports as well as their ultimate destinations. In 1913 total re-exports were £109-6m.; 
£25°8m. came from India and the Straits Settlements, £12m. from Australia, the same amount 
from France and Germany together, £11m. from the U.S. and over £5m. each from Egypt and 
Brazil. 

*» In 1910-13 imports into the Straits Settlements from Britain averaged £5:25m. per annum 
compared with almost £7m. from India. 
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from competition to her exports had produced a much more satisfactory 
payments situation from Britain’s point of view. The main settlements with 
both Europe and America thus ran through the Far East. Australia too 
helped to close the multilateral pattern linking Britain and Europe, 
although in addition she needed to earn sufficient dollars from Continental 
Europe in order to settle her deficit with the U.S. By 1910 most of Britain’s 
surpluses with South America had disappeared and it seems doubtful if 
she had any sizeable credit balance with the area as a whole to use for 
settlement elsewhere. 


Vv 


The half-century preceding the outbreak of war in 1914 saw a great 
increase in the volume of multilateral transactions, linked now into a 
single world-wide pattern replacing the earlier series of regional networks. 
This pattern had evolved naturally with the rapid growth of world trade 
but the changes in national economies which had given rise to it were 
always continuing and eventually causing the pattern to change again. 
The structure of world trade existing in 1914 must not be looked upon 
as a given static ‘pre-war position’. The pattern then was different in 
many fundamental ways from that of 1900 and there was every sign that 
within a decade or so, even without the war, it would have been essentially 
different again. 

Changes in the role of the U.S. in the world economy were perhaps the 
most vital factors affecting the international position of Britain and many 
other countries during the two decades before the war. The increase of her 
exports of manufactures and the lack of any necessity to import sub- 
stantial quantities of foodstuffs enabled the U.S. to establish strong credit 
balances with Canada, Australia and Argentina—countries which had 
required only minor multilateral settlement of their international accounts 
in the early 1880’s. The decline of American exports of foodstuffs after 
about 1900 led Britain to turn to alternative sources of supply for her 
wheat and meat—hence the import surpluses from Argentina and Canada 
and a reduced deficit with the U.S. Here without doubt are the early 
signs of the dollar problem of later years. To the extent that Britain could 
not sufficiently reduce her deficit with the U.S. she had to rely on in- 
creasing her export surpluses elsewhere. The comment made earlier that 
by 1910 Britain no longer had any substantial balance of payments 
surpluses in South America, now takes on a new significance. The con- 
tinuation of this movement in South America or its development else- 
where would make Britain rely more and more upon building up her 
surpluses with India and the newly expanding countries of Asia and 
Africa to complete her payments to America, Europe and the more 
advanced primary producers now also her creditors. A distinct pattern of 
events is observable; British investment, by providing transport facilities 
and public utilities generally and above all by giving the necessary spur to 
internal capital accumulation, so stimulated output of primary products 
in the borrowing countries that the balance of payments of each with 
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Britain eventually moved sharply in the borrower’s favour. Furthermore, 
the rise of incomes in these same countries and the tendency of some of 
them to develop their own industries caused them to spend some of the 
international funds made available by increased exports to Britain on 
foodstuffs and raw materials. The growth of world competition in manu- 
factured goods also helped to reduce the proportion of the funds spent on 
British goods. Naturally, therefore, more and more weight was being 
thrown onto those countries where for some reason this succession of 
events had not taken place and with whom Britain still enjoyed a credit 
balance. Thus although the export of capital to the U.S., Argentina and 
Canada, for example, had helped to provide markets for British goods, 
the changes which took place in the borrowing countries as a result of 
this investment eventually were to cause embarrassment to Britain’s settle- 
ments arrangements. 

However all this may be, it will readily be appreciated that from 1900 
to 1913 the whole structure of world trade was in the process of rapid and 
significant reshaping. Whereas the first impetus to the formation of a 
world-wide interconnecting network of trade had emerged in the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century mainly from the rapid growth of 
primary producing countries and the demand for their products arising in 
Europe and America, in these last years before the war it was the industriali- 
zation of the American economy and its weight in the world that were 
bringing into being entirely new designs. 

The key to Britain’s whole payments pattern lay in India, financing as 
she probably did, more than two-fifths of Britain’s total deficits. India’s 
trade and bullion returns for the year ending 31 March 1911 gave her an 
excess of exports to the rest of the Empire of £15-8m. and one of £48-6m 
with foreign countries. From Europe alone she earned over £30m., from 
China and Hong Kong £10-3m., from Japan £6-8m. and £6-7m. from 
the U.S. But this was by no means all, for it was mainly through India that 
the British balance of payments found the flexibility essential to a great 
capital exporting country. During the years 1910 to 1913 the balance of 
payments with Argentina, Australia, Brazil and Canada moved sharply 
against Britain. There were a number of minor favourable changes— 
a continued improvement of the balance of payments with Continental 
Europe and increased export surpluses with China and Japan—but the 
main burden fell upon India. Britain’s excess of exports to India rose by 


' The nature of these balances deserves special attention. They must not be confused with 
the temporary deficits which arose as Britain exported capital to particular countries and failed 
to increase the surplus on her current balance of payments with these borrowers to the same 
degree. Deficits of this kind came mainly in the early stages of a particular phase of British 
lending—to the U.S. before the Civil War, to Argentina in the late 1880's, to the Straits Settle- 
ments just prior to 1914, for example. Here we are dealing with balance of payments deficits 
which, though varying in size from time to time, had become basic features of Britain’s settle- 
ments pattern and would not disappear simply with a fall in the export of capital to the countries 
concerned. In very general terms this process may be said to have developed with regard to the 
U.S. during the 1860’s, with Canada around 1900, and with Argentina during the last five years 
before the First World War. New Zealand, and, in a special way, South Africa might be con- 
sidered as providing further examples. 
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£22-6m. from 1910 to 1913, income from interest increased by £2m. and 
the gross export of capital fell by about £11m. These were offset to some 
extent by minor capital transfers from London—for example, changes in 
the balances and reserves of the Secretary of State—but taking all such 
factors into account, it appears that the balance of payments moved in 
Britain’s favour to the extent of at least £25m. 

This Indian safety valve brought immense advantages from other points 
of view as well. It was partly through her Indian connexions that Britain 
was able to survive the blows of the tariff barriers. The Indian market was 
kept open to British goods and Indian exports overcame the tariffs for 
her. It has been estimated that in 1905 three quarters of India’s exports 
to Germany, nearly all to France, all to Belgium, 70 per cent to Austria and 
about one half to the U.S. were free from duty.4 Or to take a more 
specific case, British exports of jute goods found competition pressing hard 
in the early years of the twentieth century. Total exports declined from an 
average of 260m. yards in 1887-91 to 170m. in 1909-13. Indian goods 
had conquered in the U.S. and Australia and even sold in the high tariff 
South American markets where British goods had a particularly rough 
time.2 But from the general payments point of view it was an admirable 
situation. India contributed to Britain’s dollar settlements by exporting 
jute and jute goods to the U.S. to a value of over £10m., something 
Dundee, by its own admission, could not have done because of the 
obstacle of the tariff. So long as exports of other goods to India from 
Britain continued to rise all was well. Thus it was that although Britain 
took a smaller proportion of the exports of India than of the exports of any 
other part of the Empire, it suited the world settlements pattern that this 
should be so. 

The value of the multilateral system in general to the British economy 
was immense. By allowing other industrial powers to obtain their food 
and raw materials without being forced necessarily to export manufactured 
goods to their suppliers in return, it relieved British exporters of a great 
deal of competition in their non-European markets. Furthermore, the loss 
of markets for her manufactured goods in Europe and the U.S. did not 
result in payments crises with those areas. It is interesting to speculate 
upon how much this system owed to the fact that Britain refused to deviate 
in the least from her policy of free trade. If she had attempted to raise 
barriers against manufactures from abroad and extend colonial preference, 
both Industrial Europe and the United States would have been forced 
either greatly to adjust their internal economies and seek new sources of 
supply—for example, develop and extend their own colonies and active 
spheres of influence—or intensify world competition in manufactured 
goods. Inevitably the amount of world trade would have fallen and 
international friction would have increased. It did not matter that Europe 
and the U.S. did not embrace free trade so long as other markets for non- 
bilateral export of manufactures existed. The protective measures that 

1 Tariff Commission. Memo. no. 38 (London, 1907). 


2 Tariff Commission Reports, vol u, part vi (London, 1906), para. 3639. 
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the new primary producing countries had begun to adopt did not seriously 
threaten the system so long as the levels of economic activity in these 
countries continued to rise and the prices of their products remained high, 
although they were eventually to prove an important disruptive force. 
Until after the war the pressure of American manufactured exports was 
not sufficient to embarrass either Britain or Europe. Undoubtedly British 
policy, however unconsciously, permitted the world trading system to grow 
remarkably rapidly and peacefully. One is almost inclined to think that 
it was this “paradox of free trade’ which was itself one of Britain’s most 
powerful safeguards against foreign competition in the pre-war years. 
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THE HIDATION OF ‘DEMESNE’ IN SOME 
DOMESDAY ENTRIES 


By REGINALD LENNARD 


manor of Leominster, drew a rather far-reaching conclusion from the 

figures for this eighty-hide estate, which show that “60 hides were reckoned 
for the demesne in which there were 29 teams’ and that ‘the rustics had 201 teams 
between them’. He remarked that the description ‘is exceptionally detailed, 
inasmuch as it mentions not only the numbers of teams and households, but 
goes the length of stating what the peasants tilled as gafolerth, and how much 
they paid as customary rent’. But the figures led him to think that ‘the services 
and payments in question were not the only duties which lay on the dependent 
population’, that ‘their ordinary week-work is not mentioned separately’ and 
that it ‘must have been very considerable, if one takes into account the number 
of peasant teams and holdings and the heavy proportion of the home-farm in 
regard to the geld’. 

The argument rests on the very natural assumption that in the statement of 
Domesday (Modo habet rex in hoc manerio in dominio lx hidas et xxix carucas) the 
dominium to which the sixty hides are assigned is the same dominium to which the 
twenty-nine ploughs belong—in other words, the manorial demesne, or home 
farm. But, strange as it may seem, this is not the case; the hidation is that of the 
whole manor less the subinfeudated portion and the word dominium is employed 
in the same sentence in its two distinct senses—on the one hand, for the manorial 
demesne, and, on the other hand, for what Hoyt calls the ‘feudal demesne’. 
Or rather one should perhaps say that by dominium Domesday means here that 
which belongs to the lord, and that while the ploughs that belong to him are 
those of the home farm, his responsibility for geld (or the hidation that belongs 
to him) is that attaching to the whole demesne manor, i.e. the manor less the 
portions subinfeudated. 

As all this is far from obvious and as there are other examples of the same 
usage at least in the Herefordshire and Worcestershire sections of Domesday 
Book, it may be useful to set forth the case for this interpretation, for an obscurity 
which misled Vinogradoff may well deceive others, and, as the Leominster 
example shows, the matter may have an important bearing upon the difficult 
question of the amount of ploughing services owed by the villani in the early 
Norman period. 

As regards Leominster the key to the puzzle is provided by a statement that, 
‘of the eighty hides of this manor > (De quater xx hidis hujus manerii), Urse d’ Abitot 
holds three hides, Roger de Laci five hides (34414), Ralf de Mortemer nine 
hides (1 +8) and William FitzNorman a hide and a half. That makes 184 hides, 
and we are also told that Leuuinus Latinarius holds so much of the land of 


We INOGRADOFF, commenting upon the Domesday description of the great 


1 English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 314; Dd. 1, fo. 180. 
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Leominster as is worth twenty-five shillings. Whether this last-named holding 
would bring the total up to the twenty hides needed to make the case water-tight 
we cannot say. It is possible: the same folio of Domesday contains entries in 
which the valuations range from three pounds down to 6s. 8d. (half a mark) per 
hide. But since, in any case, 18} of the 80 hides belonged to the subinfeudated 
portions of the manor, Vinogradoff’s interpretation is impossible, for it would 
leave only 14 hides for the lands held by the manorial tenants who had 2o1 ploughs 
and included 224 villani and 81 bordars, besides involving the improbability 
that a description which tells us that they ‘plough and sow with their own seed 
125 acres’ would leave without mention the ‘very considerable’ week-work that 
seems to be demanded by his hypothesis. 

Kingston—also in Herefordshire—provides another example. The manor is 
rated at four hides; there are in dominio two hides less one virgate and there is 
one plough and can be another there; and there are six villani with the reeve 
and three bordars and a smith, with six ploughs between them. So far it looks 
as if the two hides less one virgate refer to the manorial demesne. But then we 
read that St Mary of Cormeilles has a villein cum una virgata terrae and that Ibert 
son of Turold tenet de hoc manerio duas hidas pro uno manerio. And 2 hides + 1 virgate 
added to the two hides less one virgate that are described as in dominio exactly 
make up the total hidation of Kingston. 

In Worcestershire a whole series of entries employ the term zn dominio in this 
special sense. The facts can be shown most briefly in tabular form: 


Total Hides ‘in Subinfeudated portions Domesday 
Manor hides dominio’ and their hidage reference 
Kempsey 24 13 Urse 7; Roger de Laci 2; fo. 172b 


Walter Ponther 2. Total 11 

Wick Episcopi 15 4 less 1 virgate Urse 5+1+1+1+43 virgates fo. 172b 
+1 Robert Dispensator } hide 
Osbern son of Richard 1. 
Total 11 hides 1 virgate 

Fladbury 40 7 Bp. of Hereford 5; Urse 5+7; fos. 172b, 173 
Robert Dispensator 5; Alricus 1; 
Roger de Laci 10. Total 33 

Bredon 35 10 The Monks 3+ 1; Ailricus 2; fo. 173 
Urse 7+2+3+4; Durandus 2; 
Brictricus 1. Total 25 

Ripple 25 13 Ordric 1; Siward 5; Roger de fo. 173 
Laci 3; Urse 1; Ralf de 
Bernai 1; Brictric 1. Total 12 

Blockley 38 253 Richard 2; Ansgot 14; Monks fo. 173 
1; Stephen son of Fulchered 3; 
Hereward 5. Total 124 

Northwick 25 33 Urse 5+1 hide 3 virgates +1 fo. 173b 
hide; Ordric 3 hides and 
I virgate+1 hide; Alric 1; 
Walter Ponther 1$+34+3; 
Herlebald 1. Total 214 


Besford 10 4 Urse 5; Walter Ponther 1. fo. 174.b 
Total 6 
Snodsbury 11 7 hides 1 virgate Urse 4 less 1 virgate fo. 174b 
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Of these nine manors, the last two belonged to Westminster Abbey and the others 
to the Bishop of Worcester. Except for Kempsey, where the statement about 
the demesne hides is separated from that about the demesne ploughs, and for 
Besford, where the demesne ploughing strength is not distinguished from that of 
the peasants, the entries in all cases link the hides on ‘demesne’ with the 
demesne ploughs in a highly deceptive manner. Thus of Bredon we read: In 
dominio sunt x hidae et ibi tij caruce et xxxiii villani et xiii bordarii cum xx carucis, and 
of Snodsbury: In Snodesbyrie sunt xi hidae. De his sunt in dominio vit hidae et una 
virgata una ex his hidis nunquam geld [abat]. Ibi sunt in dominio 1 caruce. 

Besides the examples cited in the preceding table, Domesday distinguishes 
the hides in dominio at several other places in Worcestershire. Of these, Pensham 
was rated at two hides, both of which were apparently ‘in demesne’, and 
Peopleton affords no means of testing the sense of dominium since a figure for the 
total hidage is lacking.? There remain five cases and, though these fail to exhibit 
the exact arithmetical correspondence that marks the nine manors previously 
considered, there can be, I think, no doubt that we are meant to understand the 
‘demesne’ hides in the same sense. The following table shows the facts: 


Total Hides in Subinfeudated portion Domesday 
Manor hides demesne and their hidage reference 
Hallow with 7 I Radmanni 2; W. de Burh $; fo. 173b 
Broadwas Roger de Laci 33; H. de 
Grentemaisnil $. Total 63 
Cropthorne with 50 14 R. Dispensator 11; Abbot of fo. 174 
Netherton Evesham 5 +4; Urse 6. Total 26 
Eckinton 16 gless 1 virgate Urse 4 less 1 virgate; Turstin fo. 174.b 
Fitz Rou 3. Total 7 less 
I virgate 
Longdon 30 II The King 5 plus 3 virgates; fo. 174.b 


Drogo Fitz Pons 1; Urse 5; 
W. Fitz Baderon 24; Roger 
de Laci 5. Total 19 plus 
I virgate 
Leigh 3 I Urse 1441. Total 25 fo. 175b 


At Cropthorne with Netherton the discrepancy amounts to ten hides; but an 
explanation of this is afforded by the Worcestershire Survey of 1108-18 which 
shows that (of the fifty hides assigned to Cropthorne) the abbot of Evesham, in 
addition to the four hides at Bengeworth and the five hides at Hampton men- 
tioned in Domesday, had at the latter place ten hides that were ‘free from geld 
by the King’s writ’.? Of the excessive half hide at Hallow with Broadwas there 
is no trace in the later survey which on this manor shows subtenants with holdings 
amounting to exactly six hides. That leaves only Eckington, and Longdon, and 
Leigh, which are not included in the survey of 1108-18 as the first two places 
belonged to Westminster Abbey and Leigh to the abbey of Pershore. Moreover 


1 Dd. 1, fos. 174.5, 175: 

2 J. H. Round, Feudal England, p. 173; V.C.H. Worcestershire, 1, 325, CP- P- 255 0. 10. Round 
evidently saw that the hides of the subtenants and those in dominio ought to add up to the figure 
given for the total hidage, but shows no signs of having appreciated the significance of this for 
the meaning of hides in dominio, and in relation to Longdon refers ambiguously to ‘the monks 


demesne’: ibid. p. 301 0. 33 Cp. P- 305 D. 4. 
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(apart from Cropthorne-with-Netherton where the figures can be otherwise 
accounted for) the discrepancies are nowhere such as to lend any support to the 
hypothesis that the hides in dominio are those of the manorial demesne. That 
hypothesis would require the sum of the ‘demesne’ hides and the hides of the 
subinfeudated holdings to fall short of the total hidage by a substantial number. 
In fact their sum exceeds the total at Hallow-with-Broadwas, at Longdon, and at 
Leigh, and at Eckington only falls short of it by two virgates.? 


1 The discrepancy at Eckington would disappear altogether if we were to assume that the 
scribe credited Urse with four hides Jess one virgate when he ought to have credited him with 
four hides plus a virgate—an error easily made. Perhaps a word should be added about the case 
of Pershore (Dd. 1, fo. 175). Domesday says nothing about hides in dominio on this manor, but 
tells us that, of the twenty-six hides at which it was rated, tenet modo ipsa aecclesia xxi hidas, and 
gives a list of subtenancies whose hidage adds up to seven hides. There is a large discrepancy here, 
but again it is a matter of excess not of deficiency, and there are some complications regarding 
the nature of the subtenancies which make it risky to draw conclusions from the figures. 


THE GREENLAND TRADE-ROUTE 
By G. J. MARCUS 


HE ocean voyages of the Norsemen form one of the most interesting and 

important chapters in the annals of deep-sea navigation, More than five 

centuries before Christopher Columbus arrived in the Bahamas, a more 
or less regular traffic passed to and fro with comparative ease and certainty 
across wide stretches of open sea. The farmers of the Faeroe Islands dispatched 
their cargoes of wool to Norway and Denmark. Ships laden with grain and 
timber sailed westward to Iceland; and eastward to Norway and the Orkneys, 
with horses, hides and wadmal. In the second half of the ninth century, as we 
know from the voyage of Ohtere, the Norsemen sailed into the Arctic and the 
White Sea to hunt the walrus. Towards the end of the tenth century Greenland 
was colonized from Iceland. This, though on a far smaller scale than the emigra- 
tion to Iceland, was nevertheless a most formidable undertaking. Then in 
999 Leif, the son of Erik Raudi, sailing direct from Greenland to Europe, 
achieved the first transatlantic passage known to history. The following summer 
he sailed back across the Atlantic. The transoceanic voyages thus begun 
continued for more than four centuries. The significance of the Greenland 
passage has to some extent been obscured by the superior interest, in the public 
eye, of the Norse discovery of America. Compared with the considerable 
volume of literature which has been poured out on that subject during the last 
hundred years and more, very little has appeared concerning this first trans- 
atlantic trade-route. Yet from the standpoint of economic and maritime history 
the long-continued traffic between Norway and Greenland is of far more 
consequence than the occasional voyages to the North American littoral, which 
entailed no such ocean crossing. 

The colony was almost, but never wholly, self-sufficing. Large herds of cattle 
were maintained on many of the inland farms. Their flocks of sheep were also 
considerable and the Greenlanders produced much homespun cloth. Another 
important industry was the manufacture of all kinds of vessels and utensils from 
the local soapstone. A certain amount of grain was grown on the larger holdings :1 
but the majority of the people, as is clear from the thirteenth-century Konungs 
Skuggsjd, had neither tasted nor seen bread. Apart from driftwood the Green- 
landers depended upon timber fetched from overseas.” Iron and iron goods had 
likewise to be imported from Europe.* In the summer hunting expeditions set 


1 [tis worth noticing that a number of mill-stones have been discovered in the East Settlement, 
especially around Gardar. Though it is possible that the Greenlanders received cargoes of grain 
from Europe, from which they ground their flour, it is, on the whole, more probable that it was 
meal which was actually imported to Greenland; in view of the fact that it was flour, rather than 
grain, which was generally imported to Iceland. 

2 It is almost certain that some of this timber came from North America: see Islandske Annaler, 
ed. Storm (Christiania, 1888), p. 213; Gronlands historiske Mindesmaerker (Copenhagen, 1838), 
I, 239. 

’s But in Greenland it is this way, as you probably know, that whatever comes from other lands 
is high in price, for this land lies so distant from other countries that men seldom visit it. And 
everything that is needed to improve the land must be purchased abroad, both iron and all the 
timber used in building houses. In return for their wares the merchants bring back the following 
products: buckskin, or hides, sealskins, and rope of the kind which is called “leather rope” and is 
cut from the fish called walrus’ (The King’s Mirror, trans. L. M. Larson (New York, 1917), P- 142)- 
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out for the uninhabited regions of the North: a tract which was known as the 
Nordsetur. That one of these parties penetrated at least as high up the coast as 
lat. 72° 55’ N. is evident from a runic inscription discovered on the island of 
Kingigtorsuak early in the last century." 

The early settlers in Greenland were sailors as well as franklins. Such an one 
was Skuf the Greenlander, of whom it is recorded in the Fostbroedhra saga: 
‘With Skuf there lived a man called Bjarni. . .who used to look after Skuf’s lands 
as well as his own while Skuf was away on his travels.’? After about the year 
1000 the Norseman turned more and more from piracy to peaceful traffic. 
Trade and ‘sailorizing’ went hand in hand. The seafaring trader was regarded 
in both Norway and her colonies as an honoured visitor. In the later medieval 
period the Greenland trade was mainly in the hands of Norwegian merchants, 
who used to sail to Greenland during one summer and return to Norway in the 
next. In the eleventh and early twelfth centuries, when Scandinavian maritime 
enterprise was at its height, we sometimes hear of several merchant ships entering 
Eiriksfjord in a single year. On arriving in the colony the merchants would set 
up their booths and trade with the settlers. Their ships would be laid up for the 
winter and the merchants received into the homes of neighbouring landowners. 
It is interesting to notice that the cargoes carried were sufficiently substantial as 
to require large outbuildings for their storage during the winter; as one autumn 
(c. 1005) when Thorfinn Karlsefni and Bjarni Grimolfsson came to Greenland 
from Iceland with two trading-ships, each manned by forty men. ‘Both these 
ships arrived in Eiriksfjérd in the harvest-tide. Eirik and the other settlers rode 
to the ships, where they began to trade freely.’ According to the Evriks saga 
raudha, these merchants passed a festive winter at Brattahlid with the chieftain 
and his household. ‘Thereupon their wares were removed to the homestead at 
Brattahlid. There was no lack of good and large store-houses in which to store 
their wares....That winter there was great merry-making at Brattahlid; there 
was much draught-playing, and merriment, and other diversions for the com- 
pany there.’ Twenty years later when Skuf came out to Greenland there was the 
same gathering at the water’s edge to exchange news, to examine the merchant’s 
wares, and to do business. ‘Thorkell [of Brattahlid] soon came down to the ship 
directly it was moored and bought from the captain and crew the things he 
wished to have. He bought all the malt that they had, and other things which 
were hardest to procure in Greenland.’ Next century, in 1131, after the mer- 
chant Arnbjérn had been wrecked on the east Greenland coast, and his nephew 
Ozurr came out to claim his inheritance, a similar custom prevailed. ‘They 
[Ozurr and his friends] got to Eiriksfjérd from Norway, and men came down to 
meet them and to do business. Then they were conducted to their quarters. 
Ozurr the captain went to Gardar to the Bishop and was there throughout the 
winter.’ In the Icelandic sagas the formidable ocean voyage between Norway 
and Greenland is often dismissed in a sentence or so. Thus: ‘ Karlsefni prepared 
his ship and sailed out to sea; it went well with him, and he came to Norway safe 
and sound.’ ‘That same summer came a ship from Norway to Greenland... 
steered by two brothers, Helgi and Finnbogi, and stayed this winter in Green- 
land.’ ‘That same harvest that Thormdéd came to King Olaf, there came a ship 
out of Greenland to Norway.’ ‘Skuf and Bjarni put to sea. They got a fair wind 

* See Hauksbék, ed. F. Jénsson (Copenhagen, 1892), pp. 500-1; G.A.M. loc. cit.; 


a 


yin “Norse Ruins at Gardar’, Meddelelser om Gronland, Bd. Lxxvi (Copenhagen, 1930), 
137-8. 
2 fslendinga sigur, ed. G. Jénsson (Reykjavik, 1946), v, 290. 
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and had a prosperous voyage and came to Norway.’ ‘The following summer they 
sailed for Norway and had a prosperous voyage.” 

Not but these voyages were often attended with difficulty and danger. Even 
on the shorter Iceland crossing losses were fairly frequent. In the Icelandic 
annals and sagas there are numerous allusions to vessels cast away on the long 
and perilous Greenland passage. It is to be remarked, however, that the 
majority of the shipwrecks occurred not so much on the high sea, as in coastal 
waters. The Norwegian skerries, the roosts of the Shetlands, the fog-bound 
eastern shore of Iceland, the Westman Isles, the Vikrarskeid, the rocks of 
Snaefellsnes, the ice-floes carried down by the East Greenland polar current, 
claimed many a victim. From the early years of the colony the Greenland 
voyage had been regarded by experienced mariners as a difficult and hazardous 
one.2 In the reign of Olaf the Saint a widely travelled Icelander, Thorarinn 
Nefjdlfsson, expressly warned the king that a vessel might well fail to reach 
Greenland at all, as had frequently happened in the past.? In the following 
century, of the three vessels which sailed for Greenland from Norway in 1125, 
only one ever reached its destination:* and only one out of three six years later, 
in 1131. On the East Greenland coast the sagas record the wreck of Arnbjérn’s 
merchantman in 1125, and of the craft called Stangarfoli in 1189.° In 1266 a ship 
laden with Greenland ivory ran aground at Hitarnes in Iceland and went to 
pieces; there were other losses in the same decade.® On several occasions in the 
1360’s the merchantmen which kept up communication between Norway and. 
Greenland were lost.? Considering, however, the manifold hazards of the 
Greenland sea-route, what is chiefly remarkable is that, despite severe losses, 
the annals record the safe arrival of so many vessels that had made the long 
ocean voyage.® It is worth noting also that during the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries successive Bishops of Gardar journeyed to and fro between 
their distant diocese and Iceland and Europe. None of these prelates was ever 
lost at sea.® 

It is commonly, but erroneously, assumed that the craft which made the long 
transatlantic voyage to Greenland were longships of the familiar Gokstad type.’ 


1 sl. ség. 1, 344, 381, 384, 389, 399; ibid. v, 290, 326, 389; Fornmanna sogur (Copenhagen, 1825), 
vi, 298; Flateyjarbék (Christiania, 1860), 0, 203. 

2 fs]. ség. rx, 157; Larson, op. cit. pp. 101, 137-8; Diplomatarium Norvegicum (Christiania, 1847), 
1, no. 66; ibid. v, no. 152; G.H.M. m, 139-40. 3 fsl. ség. TX, 157- 

4 This was the ship in which Einar Sokkason, the son of the chief man in Greenland, was 
returning to the colony with the first Bishop of Gardar. In the face of contrary winds, Einar at 
last gave up the attempt to reach Eiriksfjérd that season and put into a haven on the south-west 
coast of Iceland, in which island the Bishop and he spent the winter. In the following summer 
(1126) the Bishop and Einar continued their voyage and came safely to Greenland. See Marcus, 
*Gardar: The Diocese at the World’s End’, /rish Ecclesiastical Record, LXx1x (Dublin, 1953), 97 ff 

5 fs]. ség. 1, 3973; Storm, op. cit. p. 120; Sturlunga saga, ed. Vigfusson (Oxford, 1878), 1, 87, 106-7. 

6 G.H.M. 1, 239; Storm, op. cit. pp. 193, 258, 330- 7 Tbid. p. 228 et passin. 

8 The ocean passages of the North constituted an achievement without parallel in the history 
of Europe. This is a point which does not seem to have been grasped in this country, even by 
naval historians. ‘Except for the very occasional venture of two or three Scandinavian vessels 
to Iceland and Greenland, occidental voyaging was confined to the Mediterranean and the 
western coasts of Europe until the fifteenth century’ (Ballard, ‘The Navigators of the Indian 
Ocean’, The Mariner’s Mirror, x, 121). This conveys a very misleading impression of the scope 
and range of Norse navigation: see Marcus, ibid. xxx1x, 130, and also /.E.R. Lxxrx, 99, 105. 

9 Storm, op. cit. passim; D.N. xvu (B), 280-3. 

10 See E. M. Carus Wilson, ‘The Iceland Trade’, Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, 
ed. Power and Postan (1933), p- 158; J. W. Thompson, Economic and Social History of the Middle 
Ages (1928), p. 282; F. W. Brooks, English Naval Forces, 1199-1272, p- 4. It is to be observed that 
almost every English writer has fallen into this error. 
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In point of fact they were hafskip, or ocean-going vessels, which, though much 
resembling the longships in construction and design, were shorter than the 
latter, broader in the beam, and of a much higher freeboard.* The hafskip was 
essentially a sailing vessel. It was clinker-built and had one large square-sail 
spread on a yard, which was hoisted and lowered by a halyard. The cargo, 
covered over with ox-hides (on top of which was lashed the ship’s boat), was 
stowed in an open hold amidships—an arrangement which largely obviated the 
risk of ‘hogging’, or strain on the stem and stern of the vessel. (In the long 
western seas the danger of ‘sagging’, or strain amidships, was, for a small 
40- or 50-ton merchantman such as the hafskip, practically negligible.) The type 
of hafskip generally used for the navigation between Norway and Greenland was 
the knérr (pl. knerrir).? 

For centuries the navigation to Greenland was based on oral tradition and 
experience. The sailing directions were handed down from generation to 
generation; they were rarely committed to writing, and even then—in all 
likelihood—only in part: in their oral form they would most certainly have been 
a great deal fuller. The course for Greenland in the later medieval period is 
recorded in some detail in the fourteenth-century Hauksbék. ‘From Hernar in 
Norway sail due west for Hvarf in Greenland; and then will you sail north of 
Shetland so that you can just sight it in clear weather; but south of the Faeroe 
Islands, so that the sea appears half-way up the mountain-slopes; but steer 
south of Iceland so that you may have birds and whales therefrom.’ Since the 
headquarters of the Greenland trade was the town of Bergen, it follows from this 
that the outward-bound knerrir would first stand north up the coast until they 
arrived in the latitude of their destination, and then square away before a fair 
wind due west across the ocean—i.e. in approximately lat. 61° N.: a course 
which would take them north of the Shetlands, and south of the Faeroes, at 
about the distances prescribed. Still holding to that course they would pass some 
150 miles to the south of Reykjanes, which is about the distance at which ‘birds 
from Iceland’ are first sighted by modern Icelandic trawlers. The crossing and 
recrossing of this immense span of open sea—more than 1,000 nautical miles— 
between the Faeroe Islands and a point on the East Greenland coast about 
60 miles north of Cape Farewell, may justly be regarded as the supreme achieve- 
ment of Norse seamanship and navigation.® The small, sturdy knerrir,4 with their 
single mast and one square-sail, rising and falling to the scend of the long western 
seas further from sight of land than any other craft of their day, constituted the 

1 Heimskringla, ed. F. Jonsson (1g1t), p. 128; Fms. 1, 153; ibid. 1v, 284; Fereyinga saga, ed. Rafn 
(Copenhagen, 1832), p. 100. 

* Storm, op. cit. p. 228 et passim; D.N. vu, nos. 103-4; Vigfusson, op. cit. 1, 236; Fms. x, 111; 
Falk, Alinordisches Seewesen (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 108; Bugge, Den norske sjefarts historie (Oslo, 
1923), pp. 100 ff.; Brogger og Shetelig, Vikingeskipene (Oslo, 1950), p. 286. References to the 
names of ships engaged in the Greenland trade are rare. One such name, however, is that of the 
Bauta-hluti, which is mentioned in connection with the Greenland trade in 1366, and made a 
voyage from Norway to Austfjérd in Iceland in 1388. See Storm, of. cit. pp. 361, 366. 

* From a careful study of the voyages chronicled in the Icelandic sagas, Sturlubék, Hauksbék 
and other sources, it would appear that the ocean navigation of the Norsemen was based very 
largely on dead reckoning. This was checked by an occasional observation of the heavenly bodies 
and supplemented by such adventitious aids to navigation as passing seabirds, whales, ice-floes, 
the colour and run of the sea, and so on. For several centuries the Norsemen had no compass, 
but shaped a course across the open sea by means of azimuths of the celestial bodies. See Marcus, 
M.M. xxxix, 118 ff., and also Saga Book of the Viking Society for Northern Research, vol. XIV, pt. I. 


* It will be observed that, while the carrying capacity of the Greenland knerrir was compara- 
tively small, the cargoes transported were often of considerable value: see Storm, op. cit. p. 212; 


Larson, op. cit. p. 1453 Isl. ség. 1, 393; ibid. 1v, 434, 446; Hb. p. 500. See also Schreiner, Norsk Hist. 
Tids. Bd. xxxvt (Oslo, 1952), 259. 
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one frail tenuous link which bound this far colony of Greenland, for four long 
centuries, to Christianity and Europe. The rest of the voyage was essentially a 
matter of coastal navigation. The course for the inhabited regions of the country 
lay southward down the edge of the ice-floes, and around Cape Farewell. Here, 
at the termination of the long ocean passage from Norway, rose up the bold 
massif at the southernmost end of Greenland, ‘the high land of Hvarf’, as the 
mariners called it. Here, too, under Herjélfsnes lay the first regular port of call, 
the ‘harbour which is called Sand-haven, where merchants from Norway were 
wont to come’.! 

In these knerrir, therefore, came the imports from Europe of which Greenland 
stood so sorely in need: iron and iron goods, tar, timber, and grain. On the 
homeward passage they carried back to Norway the produce of the colony: 
walrus and narwhale tusks, sealskins and other hides, walrus-rope, wadmal and 
falcons. Of all the exports of Greenland, by far the most important was ivory, 
concerning which Aage Roussell has declared, ‘It is hardly too much to say that 
the entire trade between Greenland and Europe has been based upon the strong 
white tusks of the walrus.’ The Greenlanders were accustomed to pay their 
tithes in ivory, hides, and sealskins;? and in 1327 the papal legate received from 
the diocese of Gardar a consignment of some 250 tusks.* Walrus-rope, or 
svardhreip, large quantities of which were sold, in the thirteenth century, at the 
great fair of Kéln, was held in high esteem for its immense natural strength. 
A ship’s rigging and anchor-cable were commonly made of svardhreip.® In the 
heyday of falconry, the Greenland falcon (F. candicans), the largest of the genus, 
was sometimes exported to Europe. It is said that the Greenland falcon was 
especially prized by sporting prelates.® Occasionally, too, a live polar bear was 


1 Hauksbék, ed. F. Jénsson (Christiania, 1892), p. 4; Det gamle Gronlands Beskrivelse af Ivar 
Bérdharson, ed. F. Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1930), p. 19; Nerlund, ‘Buried Norsemen at Herjolfsnes’, 
M.0.G. txvu (1924), 236. 

2 Poul Norlund, ‘Brattahlid’, M.o.G. Lxxxvill, I, 145; Aage Roussell, ‘Sandnes’, ibid. 
Bd. rxxxvut, 11, 99; Lucien Musset, Les peuples Scandinaves au Moyen Age (Paris, 1951), p- 222. 

* DN. 1, no. 71. 

4 ‘Decima episcopatus Grenellandensis. Recepta fuit per me Bernardum de Ortolis in 
dentibus de roardo quam decimam recepi Bergis. a domino archiepiscopo Nidrossiensi. anno 
dominj millesimo.ccc® xxvij.° et .xj. die mensis Augustj.—cxxvij. lisponsos ad pondus Norwegie. 
Post que anno quo supra et .vj. die mensis Septembris. vendidi dictos dentes de consilio domino- 
rum archiepiscopi Nidrosiensis et episcopi Bergensis Iohanni Dipre mercatori de Flandria. 
precio .xij. librarum. et .xiiij. sol. Turon. argentj. de quibus .xij. libris et _xilij. solidis argenti 
habuit dominus rex Norwegie medietatem. Reliquam vero medietatem. retinui ego dictus B. de 
Ortolis pro camera dominj pape. que medietas fuit. videlicet .vj. libr. et vij. solid. Turonens. 
argenti.quas sex libr. et .vij. sol. Turon. argenti promisit mihi reddere dictus mercator Brugensis 
in florenis aurj. computando vnum florenum pro .xiij. Turonensibus argentj et vno sterlengo. 
assendunt dicte sex libre. et .vij. solidi—.cxiiij. flor.aurj. et ij. Turon argentj. quam pecuniam 
habui ego. B. a dicto mercatore videlicet pro parte camere dominj pape—.cxiiij flor. aurj. ij. 
Turon. argentj....Hec sunt recepte de denario sancti Petrj regni Norwegie....Anno quo supra 
et .xj.™2 die mensis Augustirecepi ego B. de Ortolis a domino archiepiscopo Nidrosiensi pro denario 
sancti Petri episcopatus Grenellendensis .iij. lisponssos dencium de roardo. post que anno quo 
supra. et .vj. die mensis Septembris vendidi dictos dentes Iohanni Dipre mercatori de Flandria. 
habui pro quolibet lisponti .ij. sol. Tur. argenti. assendunt dicti tres lisponti—sex solidos. Turon. 
argentj.’ Pavelige Nuntiers Regnskabs- og Dagbéger forte under Tiendi Opkraevningen i Norden, 1282—- 
1334, ed. P. A. Munch (Christiania, 1864), pp. 25-8. See also pp. 42, 62. It is to be noted that 
the tithes from all the other Scandinavian sees were paid in money: from Greenland alone were 
they paid in kind. See ibid. passim. 

5 Larson, op. cit. p. 142; Nansen, In Northern Mists (1911), 1, 164. 

6 ‘There are also many large hawks in the land, which in other countries would be counted 
very precious—white falcons, and they are more numerous there than in any other country; but 
the natives do not know how to make any use of them.’ See Larson, of. cit. p. 144. Cf. Miiller- 
Réder, Die Beizjagd und der Falkensport in alter und neuer Zeit (Berlin, 1906), pp. 2, 10, II, 155 
Stefansson, The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher (1938), p- xliii. 
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carried some 2,000 miles across the ocean as a present for a king or some great 
man in Europe. In the Hungrvaka it is stated that {sleif gave the Emperor 
Henry III ‘a polar bear which had come from Greenland, and this bear was the 
greatest treasure’. In 1123 Einar Sokkason shipped a bear, along with his cargo 
of walrus-hides and ivory, which in due course he presented to the King of 
Norway, in order to gain the latter’s support for the establishment of a bishopric 
in Greenland.! 

The headquarters in Norway of the Greenland trade, in the Viking era, was 
the port of Nidaréds, or Trondheim. Nidaréds had received its charter from Olaf 
Tryggvason in 998: it was for a time the most important trading town in Norway 
and the chief centre of her overseas trade. But during the thirteenth century 
Bergen became a formidable rival to Trondheim, and in 1294 was made the staple 
town for all traffic with the Norwegian dependencies, including Greenland. 
By about the year 1250 Bergen was beyond comparison the greatest centre of 
trade and shipping in the kingdom. Various accounts have come down to us of 
the forest of masts and sail-yards that was to be seen at Bergen. Matthew Paris, 
who was there in 1248, counted upwards of two hundred ships lying in the 
harbour. It is recorded that Greenlanders were among the cosmopolitan 
assemblage—Icelanders, Englishmen, Germans, Danes, Swedes, and Gottlanders 
—that thronged the quays of Bergen.? The position now was that though the 
merchants and mariners engaged in the Greenland trade were still almost 
certainly Trondheim men, they no longer sailed, on the homeward voyage from 
Greenland, direct to Nidaréds, but to Bergen. Proof of this lies in the letter which 
in 1325 Bishop Audfinn of Bergen addressed to the Archbishop of Nidards, 
complaining that ‘the merchants of Trondheim who now come in knerrir from 
Greenland’ were refusing to pay their tithes on these cargoes shipped to Bergen 
into the hands of the chapter there.* It would appear that the trade to both 
Iceland and Greenland was in the hands of a few families of Trondheim. In the 
letter cited above two of these merchants are mentioned by name: Olaf in Lexo 
and Aendrida Arnason. The Greenland merchants seem to have been joined 
together in some kind of gild or trade association.* 

It was the policy of Hakon Hakonarson to make the Atlantic colonies of 
Norway directly subject to the Crown. After prolonged negotiations this was 
finally accomplished at the end of the reign (1261-4).5 Henceforward the 
Greenlanders, as well as the Icelanders, acknowledged the royal supremacy; 
and in the words of the Hdkons saga Hdkonarsonar the king’s authority now 
extended to beneath the very Pole-star. There can be little doubt, however, that 
Greenland had become economically dependent upon Norway long before this. 
It would appear, too, that part of the agreement was that the king should 
dispatch one ship annually to Greenland, in the same way that he had promised 
to send six ships to Iceland; for by this time the Greenlanders no longer pos- 
sessed ocean-going craft of their own. If this indeed was the case, the agreement 


+ Biskupa ségur (Copenhagen, 1858), 1, 61; Fb. 1, 445 ff. Cf. Fms. v1, 298 ff.; Larson, op. cit. 
p. 143. According to the Finnboga saga earl Hakon had a ‘white bear’ that could understand 
human speech. 

® Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii Aevi, ed. Langebek (Copenhagen, 1775), Vy 352. 

: DN. vil, nos. 103-4; Bugge, Studier over de norske byers selostyre og handel for Hanseaternes tid 
(Christiania, 1899), pp. 131-4. Fifteen years later, in 1340, there arose a similar dissension 
between the Archbishop of Nidarés and the Iceland traders in the town: see D.N. II, NO. 235. 

* The reference is to ‘Olafi Lexo oc Aeindrida Arnason oc adra theirra kumpana’. 

. Fims. x, 111. See P. A. Munch, Det norske folks historie (Christiania, 1858), tv, i, 381-2; 
Vigeland, Norge pd Havet, pt. 1 (Oslo, 1953), p. 51. ‘ 
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came too late to be of much benefit to the Greenlanders. For with the reign of 
Hakon Hakonarson the great days of medieval Norway ended. Under his son 
and successor, Magnus, the decline set in. From now on the trade and shipping 
of Norway were progressively undermined by the enterprise and aggression of the 
Hanse. 

Moreover, the course for Greenland had had to be changed on account of the 
expansion of the ice-fields, which rendered impracticable the track set out in the 
old sailing directions; and significant allusions to the rigours of the Greenland 
passage seem to suggest that communication with the colony was becoming more 
difficult and uncertain.t It will be recollected how in the early days of the 
colony it was possible to cross the sea between Snaefellsnes and the east Green- 
land coast in about the 65th parallel. ‘From Snaefellsnes in Iceland to the nearest 
point of Greenland is four days’ sailing” across the sea to the westward’, ran the 
sailing directions in the Sturlubék. It is significant, too, that in earlier centuries 
quite a number of vessels are recorded to have been wrecked, not on the edge of 
the drift-ice, but on the east Greenland coast itself. The loss of Arnbjérn’s knérr, 
early in the twelfth century, and the later wreck of the Stangarfolt, have already 
been noted. Towards the thirteenth century, however, there came a change. 
By about the year 1200 the ice-floes carried down by the Polar current had 
increased to such an extent that, according to Konungs Skuggsjd, the old course had 
to be abandoned. ‘As soon as he [the mariner] has passed over the deepest part 
of the ocean, he will encounter such masses of ice in the sea, that I know of no 
equal of it anywhere in all the earth.’ The testimony of Konungs Skuggsjd is borne 
out by Ivar Bardarson, a priest who acted as steward to the see of Gardar in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. ‘Item from Snaefellsnes in Iceland, where the 
distance to Greenland is shortest, two days’ and two nights’ sailing due west is 
the course, and there lieth Gunnbjarnarsker? half-way between Greenland and 
Iceland. This was the old course, but now ice has come down from the north- 
east out of the gulf of the sea so near to the aforesaid skerries, that no one without 
extreme peril can sail the old course, and be heard of again. . .. Item when one 
sails from Iceland, one should shape one’s course from Snaefellsnes. ..and then 
sail due west one day and one night, but then slightly south-west to avoid the 
aforesaid ice, which lieth off Gunnbjarnarsker, and then one day and one night 
due north-west, and so one comes right under the aforesaid high land of Hvarfin 
Greenland, under which lieth the aforesaid Herjdlfsnes and Sand-haven.’ The 
danger of the Greenland passage is also stressed in a letter of Pope Nicholas LE 
dated 31 January 1279, to the Archbishop of Nidarés. ‘From the series of your 
letters, lately forwarded to us, we understand that the island on which is 
situated the city of Gardar is rarely visited by ships, because of the perils of the 
Ocean-sea by which it is surrounded.”* In the later Middle Ages, as the unknown 
author of Konungs Skuggsjd has implied, sailings to Greenland were few and far 
between. It sometimes happened that a period of nearly ten years elapsed 
between one passage and the next.” 


1 D.N. 1, no. 66; ibid. v, no. 152. na daub 

2 The term doegr-sigling, ‘one day’s sail’, which occurs so often in the sailing directions, 
would seem to represent a distance, rather than a period of time. ' 

3 It is fairly generally agreed that these Gunnbjarnarsker were some islands or rocks situated 
off the East Greenland coast, about half-way on the route from Snaefellsnes to Hvarf. 

4 Larson, op. cit. p. 138; Jonsson, Det gamle Gronlands Beskrivelse, PaO Nat, no. 66. There are 
also significant references in the Icelandic annals to drift-ice around Iceland during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries: see Storm, op. cit. pp. 129 et passun. ” 

5 Larson, op. cit. p. 142; Storm, op. cit. pp. 212, 224, 356. Cf. ibid. 282. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the increasingly severe ice conditions, communication 
between Norway and Greenland was kept up intermittently down to the early 
years of the fifteenth century. Even when in the preceding century Norway had 
lost nearly all her foreign trade to the Hanse she still retained the traffic with 
her dependencies, Finmark, the Faeroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland.! At 
irregular intervals a knérr would brave the perils of the long transatlantic voyage. 
Successive bishops sailed out to Gardar from Norway. Shiploads of walrus-tusks 
were sent home from Greenland. As to the comparative regularity of the traffic 
to Greenland at any given time, it is impossible to be certain: many of these 
voyages being known to us only because there was something unusual or remark- 
able to record.2. Other voyages are mentioned only because they ended in ship- 
wreck.? But in no one year, in these later centuries, is there any mention of more 
than one knérr sailing for Hvarf. Not infrequently there would be an interval 
of several years between the voyages. About the year 1300 traffic with Green- 
land was made a royal monopoly. The ban on private trade was rigorously 
enforced. None might venture to Greenland without licence from the king.* 
In the last part of the fourteenth century it is stated that when a party of Ice- 
landers bound from Norway to Iceland were forced off their course to Greenland 
—where they were obliged to remain for four winters—they were actually 
arrested, on their arrival in Norway, for having trafficked with Greenland 
without the king’s permission.® The Greenlanders dared not even take advantage 
of such craft arriving by chance in their country to send off the goods belonging 
to the Crown which had for long been accumulating in the storehouses. By the 
close of the century the trade to Greenland had substantially fallen off. In point 
of fact the Greenland market had largely lost its importance. Walrus and nar- 
whale ivory was no longer in demand.* Russian furs had practically supplanted 
the hides of Iceland and Greenland. Bergen, the centre of the Greenland trade, 
had fallen on evil days. Devastated by the Black Death in 1349, its once 
flourishing trade now for the most part in the hands of the German Hanse, 
Bergen at this stage could scarcely find shipping for the Iceland, far less for the 
Greenland, passage. In the last part of the century allusions to the Greenland 
knérr become increasingly rare. It is significant, too, that the Bishops of Gardar 
no longer visit their diocese. Alf, the last Bishop of Gardar to reside in Green- 
land, died in 1378. But the news of his death did not reach Norway till six years 
later.’ A new bishop was in due course nominated; but he never made the 


1 It is sometimes possible to trace the diversion of Norwegian shipping from foreign trade to 
the Atlantic trade-routes. In the second decade of the fourteenth century several of the Nor- 
wegian vessels which formerly sailed to England were now voyaging to Iceland. In the 1340's 
there were others, among them the Grandabiza (of Nidarés), the Shankinn (of Oslo), and the 
Avalsnesbiza. ‘Towards the end of the century there was also a biza belonging to the mene of 
Halsnoy in South Hordaland. See Storm, of. cit. passim; Bugge, Den norske traelasthandels historie 
(Oslo, 1928), p. 186, and also Den norske sjafarts historie, p. 234. 

® E.g. in 1346 it is recorded in the Icelandic annals: ‘The knérr came in safely from Greenland 
richly laden.’ See Storm, of. cit. p. 212. 8 [bid. pp. 228 et passim j 

4 ‘A special permit to enter the country seems to have been required, and the crown had an 
official (umbodzmadhr) in Greenland, who bought up the products of the country and had them 
sent home as soon as an opportunity presented itself.’ Norlund, M].0.G. Bd. txvn, 248. See also 
Jonsson, Det gamle Gronlands Beskrivelse, pp. 30-1. , 

® The precise charge was, ‘att their hafdo k6ft ok selt a Gronlande vttan orlof konungsdooms- 
sens’. See G.H.M. m, 139. There were several similar cases of ships blown off their course to th 
Greenland coast during the 1380’s. See Storm, of. cit. pp. 282, 365, 413-14. y 

* ‘The suggestion has also been made that the Greenlanders may have overworked the walr 
fishery: see Hasund, Det norske folks liv og historie (Oslo, 1934), m1, 199. > 

7 Storm, op. cit. p. 414. 
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voyage to Greenland. Though successive Bishops of Gardar continued to be 
appointed down to the time of the Reformation none of them ever came out to 
the colony. At the end of the century, between the years 1386 and 1406, there 
is no record of any voyage made to or from Greenland. 

There is some reason to believe that, about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, there was a marked deterioration in the Greenland climate.! It had 
become drier and colder: the soil, which had formerly thawed out in summer, 
now became permanently frozen. At the same time it would appear that the 
difficulty and danger of the voyage were increasing. The ice conditions were 
already very severe. The fjords were now blocked with ice during most of the 
summer. In the year 1410 the history of the Norse colony entered on its final 
phase. For in that year, according to the Icelandic annals, was made the last 
recorded passage between Greenland and Europe; and the news that reached 
Norway on that occasion is the last direct, detailed, and authentic intelligence 
that we have of conditions in Greenland.? 

Yet the archaeological evidence proves that things were scarcely so bad as the 
documents may seem to suggest. The excavations carried out at Herjdlfsnes and 
Gardar in the last thirty years or so show that as late as the year 1400 the 
Greenlanders were still maintaining ‘astonishingly close contact with European 
culture’. Further, they reveal that almost down to the end of the fifteenth 
century—that is, long after official communications with Greenland had ceased 
entirely—occasional visits were made to the colony by vessels from Europe. 
From what country these came, and in what circumstances they arrived in 
Greenland, will probably never be known.’ But the fact remains that in the 
churchyard at Herjdlfsnes were discovered various articles of clothing that are 


1 Norlund, M.o.G. Bd. txvu, 228; Hovgaard, ‘The Norsemen in Greenland’, Geographical 
Review (New York), xv, 605. The Konungs Skuggsjd and the Kréka-Refs saga suggest a rather milder 
climate in earlier times: see [sl. ség. 1v, 418; Larson, op. cit. pp. 142, 144. 

2 D.N. v, no. 152; Diplomatarium Islandicum (Reykjavik, 1857), 1, no. 597; ibid. rv, no. 376; 
Storm, op. cit. p. 288; Nansen, op. cit. u, 122; Norlund, M.0.G. Bd. txvu, 236-7, and also Viking 
Settlers in Greenland (Copenhagen, 1936), pp. 146 ff. 

A letter addressed by Pope Alexander VI to the Archbishop of Nidarés during the year 
1492-3 throws some light on the state of affairs in Greenland earlier in the century. The signifi- 
cance of the information contained in this letter is that it coincides in the main with the evidence 
of archaeology. See D.N. xvu, no. 759: ‘Cum ut accepimus ecclesia Gadensis in fine mundi sita 
in terra Gronlandie in qua homines commorantes ob defectum panis vini et olei siccis piscibus 
et lacte uti consueuerunt et ob id ac propter rarissimas navigationes, ad dictam terram causanti- 
bus intentissimis aquarum congelationibus fieri solitas navis aliqua ab octuaginta annis non 
creditur applicuisse et si navigationes huiusmodi fieri contingeret, profecto has non nisi mense 
Augusti congelationibus ipsis resolutis fieri posse non existimentur, et propterea eidem ecclesie 
similiter ab octuaginta annis vel circa nullus penitus episcoporum uel presbyterorum apud illam 
personaliter residendo prefuisse dicitur. Unde ac propter presbyterorum catholicorum absentiam 
euenit quaplurimos diocesanos olim catholicos sacrum per cos baptisma susceptum (prohdolor) 
regeasse [renegasse] et quod incole eiusdem terre in memoriam christiane religionis non habent 
nisi quoddam corporale, quod semel in anno presentetur, super quo an te centum annos ab ultimo 
sacerdote tunc ibidem existente corpus Christi fuit consecratum.’ Norlund advances various 
reasons for supposing that a rather sudden aggravation of the climatic conditions in Greenland— 
probably a succession of severe ice winters—may have brought about the colony’s eclipse. He 
further suggests that the growth of the Eskimo population in the far North may have rendered 
the hunting expeditions to the Nordsetur increasingly dangerous if not impossible, with disastrous 
effects on the trade with Europe. See Viking Settlers in Greenland, pp. 137, 146-7. 

3 Norlund, Viking Settlers in Greenland, p. 103. % 

4 The visitors may have been merchants of the German Hanse; but it is more probable, all 
things considered, that they were English. See D.V. xx, no. 794. Cf. ibid. no. 800; Nansen, 
op. cit. 1, 118 ff.; Bugge, Den norske sjafarts historie, p. 267; Norlund, M.0.G. Bd. txvu, 103, 125, 
146; A. W. Brogger, Vinlandsferdene (Oslo, 1937), pp- 170 ff. 
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unmistakable imitations of the fashions of contemporary Europe.! For example, 
the vogue of pleated gowns, which came in towards the mid-century, was 
imitated here in southern Greenland. The distinctive type of high conical hood 
depicted in the works of Memling and others of his school was represented also 
among the finds at Herjdlfsnes. Such hoods belong to the period 1475-1500. 
Another notable discovery was a fragment of brown Rhenish pottery which is 
believed to date back to the early half of the century. A fifteenth-century knife 
of European manufacture discovered in the episcopal kitchen at Gardar suggests 
that this district of the East Settlement as well was still occupied by the Norse- 
men.2 Lastly, the archaeological evidence shows clearly that to the end the 
inhabitants of Herjélfsnes remained faithful to Christian and European 
tradition. There is no sign of intermarriage with the Eskimo. Such may very 
well have been the case, of course, in other parts of the colony: but not at 
Herjélfsnes. In short, Herjélfsnes at least, and possibly other districts of the East 
Settlement too, remained in Norse occupation, and in occasional touch with 
Europe, during most of the fifteenth century. Whether the end came some time 
before, or some time after, the turn of the century, we are unlikely ever to know.? 
But one thing is certain. When in the summer of 1585 John Davis sighted the 
east coast of Greenland and sailed southward down to Cape Farewell, and then, 
‘not being able to come neere the shoare by reason of the great quantitie of yce’, 
northward again up the west coast, the Norse colony was extinct. The once 
thriving settlements lay ruined and desolate around silent churchyards wherein 
rested the dead of this forsaken outpost of European civilization; and Greenland 
was once more in the sole possession of the Eskimo. 


1 A remarkable fact which has come to light as a result of these discoveries is that much of the 
clothing found at Herjolfsnes is not the dress of poor peasants, but of the comparatively well-to-do. 
An examination of the bodies has shown that the population was physically degenerate. This was 
probably due to malnutrition. See Hansen, ‘Anthropologia medico-historica groenlandiae 
antiquae’, /.0.G. Bd. txvn, 518 ff. 

2 Norlund, M.o.G. Bd. txvu, 149 ff., 181 ff., 221, 236, 251 ff£.; Brogger, op. cit. pp. 168 ff.; 
H. S. Lucas, ‘Mediaeval Economic Relations between Flanders and Greenland’, Speculum xu 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1937), 178-9. Itis to be regretted that the bodies and shrouds in the Gardar 
region, being completely decomposed, yielded no evidence. 

5 See G.H.M. m, 513 ff. The most recent intelligence from Greenland rather suggests that a 
few of the colonists were still living in the early part of the sixteenth century: see Vebaek, 
Beretninger vedrorende Gronland, no. 1 (Copenhagen, 1952), sect. ix, 96, and also ‘Vatnahverfi’, 
Fra Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark (1952), p. 114. 


THE TRADE DEPRESSION OF THE EARLY 1620’s 
By J. D. GOULD 


I 


HIs article attempts to reconsider the causes of the very severe depression 

which afflicted the English cloth trade in the early 1620’s. It is hoped on 

another occasion to examine more carefully the wider implications of the 
considerable volume of contemporary discussion evoked by this crisis. 

Miss Friis tends to interpret the difficulties of the cloth trade primarily as the 
aftermath of Cockayne’s project for dyeing and finishing cloth.? It is clear, 
indeed, that the adverse effects on the English cloth trade of this unhappy scheme 
did not cease with its failure. It was generally agreed that Continental countries 
had been presented with both an added incentive, and a better opportunity, 
to develop indigenous textile industries; and that this development was one 
reason for the relative weakness of the export trade in broadcloths throughout 
the early seventeenth century, cannot be doubted. Nevertheless, it is unlikely 
that the downfall of Cockayne’s plans did in fact constitute a major cause; the 
depression in question, though severe, was short-lived, and started, not im- 
mediately after the collapse of the project, but only after a year or two of 
reasonably good trade. 

Another possibility so obvious as to have attracted considerable attention was 
the opening of the Thirty Years War. Miss Friis herself attaches some weight to 
this, and indeed modern historians generally assume that no special proof is 
needed that the war was a serious handicap to English exports. Contemporary 
opinion was in the main less certain on this point. G. D. Ramsay, for example, 
commenting on the report of the Royal Commission on the clothing trade in 
1640, leads us to suppose that he regarded the war as an important cause of the 
depression which gave rise to the investigation; yet there is not a single word in 
the document itself to suggest that the commissioners shared his view.? Malynes 
and Misselden both mentioned the Continental struggle in the books they 
published in 1622, ascribing to it, however, a relatively inconspicuous place in 
their enumerations of the causes of the depression. The cloth trade Committee 
of 1622 adopted a cautious attitude: “The present state of the tymes, by reason 
of the Warres in Germanye, is conceaved by manie to be some present impedi- 


1 Previous accounts of the depression have appeared in A. Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and 
the Cloth Trade (Copenhagen, 1927), ch. vi; E. Lipson, The Economic History of England, m (4th ed. 
1947), 305-10; W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies to 1720 (1912), pt. 1, ch. ix. 

2 Ch. vi, dealing with this episode, is entitled “The Reaction’. Cf. Preface: ‘The project... 
gave rise to one of the most severe trade crises which has ever devastated England.’ Miss Friis 
was taken to task on this point by Eli F. Heckscher in his review of the work in Vierteljahrschrift 

fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xxi (1929), 461-5. Lipson (op. cit. pp. 309 and 382) is clearly 
influenced by Miss Friis’ views. 

3 G, D. Ramsay, ‘The Report of the Royal Commission on the Clothing Industry, 1640’; 
Eng. Hist. Rev. rvu (1942), 482 ff. The author rightly notes that ‘in their diagnosis of the evils 
from which the woollen industry was suffering, they were not original’, but he did not realize that 
whole passages of the report were cribbed verbatim from that of the cloth trade Committee of 
1622. The plagiarism is so marked that it detracts very greatly from, if it does not completely 
undermine, the value of the later report as independent evidence. Copies of the 1622 report are 
to be found at the P.R.O. and the British Museum: S.P. 14/131/55 and Stowe MSS. 554, fos. 45 ff. 
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ment to the vent of oure Cloth.’ But in propounding their remedies, the Com- 
mittee could only pray that God would prevent the shedding of Christian blood, 
and express the charitable belief that ‘the wastinge of Seuerall partes of theis 
countries by the warrs, the Consumption of their Flocks the disturbance of their 
trade in makinge, are probable meanes to open the waie for a better vent, when 
it shall please God to send peace, or but to settle the warres soe, as that their may 
be a free and safe intercourse for the Merchauntes’. 

According to a document which appears to consist of notes taken by Sir 
Robert Heath at a session of this Committee, it was the representatives of the 
Merchant Adventurers who drew attention, on 7 May 1622, to ‘The warres in 
forreign parts, causing unsafe traffic and inhability to buy our fine clothes’. 
Neither the clothiers nor the Eastland merchants, so far as the same document 
shows, mentioned the war.! Towerson, the chief spokesman of the Merchant 
Adventurers in the House of Commons, thought that the war was probably some 
disturbance to trade, though he is reported as claiming that in general ‘ Warres 
increase the vent of cloth’, and a few days later he referred to ‘the Peace of other 
Nations that hath set them aworke’. Representatives of the Company also told 
a sub-committee of the House that ‘for the Low Countries ther war will help our 
trade’.2 It was, then, recognized that if war implied some disruption of markets 
and trade routes, it also could lead to a diminution of competition, and perhaps 
to a growth of demand for some types of cloth, and even the Merchant Adven- 
turers were not fully convinced that the war would, on balance, cause a decline 
of English exports. Further, it should be noted that there is in general no very 
marked correlation between the intensity of the Continental struggle and the 
cycle of depression and recovery in the English cloth trade. Caution would, 
therefore, seem to be called for in assessing the direct effects of the war on 
English commerce. 

The analytical study of foreign trade in the seventeenth century is, of course, 
hampered by the difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics. It is particularly 
unfortunate that for the years of the depression the port books are both incom- 
plete, and so badly damaged that some are not available to the researcher. 
Miss Friis has derived some round figures from those which are available. 
Nevertheless, even without the assistance of reliable statistics, an imaginative 
reconsideration of contemporary opinion can perhaps throw some light on the 
difficulties which beset our staple export trade in these years. There are extant 
a very large number of pamphlets and other papers, both printed and manu- 
script, in which contemporaries essayed to discover the causes of the depression. 
In what order should we rank these causes, judging merely by the frequency 
with which each was mentioned? 

Without any doubt the explanation most frequently mentioned was that 
which interpreted the crisis primarily as the result of some shortcoming of the 
monetary system and the machinery of foreign exchange. It is true that the 
general complaint was, not so much that this led to a decline of exports of com- 
modities as that it led to an increase of exports of bullion.? Nevertheless, public 
opinion in the early seventeenth century was far more keenly aware of the 
connection between the balance of trade and the flow of bullion than those who 


1 S.P. 14/130/28. 


* Commons Debates, 1621, ed. Notestein, Relf and Simpson (New Haven, 1935), M1, 45; IV, 1513 
V, 527. 


* The monetary explanation of the crisis has been ado i 
€ : pted by at least one modern writer: 
W. A. Shaw, The History of Currency (1895), p. 144. 
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point to Mun as the first popularizer of this doctrine would have us believe,! 
and it is clear that most writers who complained that a deficiency in the 
mechanism of exchange was leading to the export of bullion, intended to imply 
also that it was responsible for an adverse balance of trade. This point is, of 
course, made very explicit in the writings of Malynes, the chief protagonist of 
the ‘abuse of exchange’ theory. We must note, however, that if this was the 
explanation most frequently put forward of the trade depression of the early 
1620's, it was also the explanation which was most warmly and most con- 
vincingly challenged. It was in reply to the arguments of Malynes and his 
school on this point that Thomas Mun first stated in clearly recognizable form 
the essentials of the specie points mechanism, and most succinctly formulated 
the contrary view that the low exchange rates then prevalent were, not the cause, 
but the result, of the adverse overseas trade balance. 

In one respect, however, we must concede a certain importance to the mone- 
tary factor. It is known that for reasons in the main unconnected with the 
balance of trade, the country was at this time experiencing a grave shortage of 
silver coin,? and there can be little doubt but that this was a contributory factor 
to the sharp decline of many prices which was noticeable at this time, though 
the adverse balance of trade and a run of several good harvests were also doubt- 
less important causes. It seems very probable that associated with this fall of 
prices there was a decline of home consumption which added to the difficulties of 
the time. The fact was indeed noted in at least one memorandum submitted to 
the Privy Council.® 

The next most frequently quoted explanation of the crisis was one to which we 
shall have to give more attention: it was to the effect that English cloth was too 
dear. Unlike the complaints about the foreign exchanges, the alleged vagaries 
of which had been criticized at intervals throughout the sixteenth century, and 
indeed throughout the later Middle Ages, this objection had a relatively short 
history. In the late sixteenth century, as a glance at almost any document 
relating to the textile industry in Tawney and Power’s well-known collection 
will show, complaints were rife as to the poor quality of English cloth. Yet there 
is not a single unambiguous assertion, in the whole of the three volumes, that 
English cloth was too dear. Furthermore, scarcely a single voice was raised in 
contradiction of this claim; only Malynes refused to believe the charge, and 
argued that to redress the balance of trade by cutting prices was like trying to 
cast out Satan with Satan: ‘the under-selling of our Clothes will not make them 
more vendible’.4 The report made by the cloth trade Committee on 22 June 
1622, for example, allowed this factor a high place in their list: ‘ [because of] the 
heavy burden upon our clothe. . .it is made so deare to the buyer, that those 
whoe were wont to furnishe themselves therewith in Foreine partes, either buy 
cloth of other Countreys, or cloth themselves in cheaper manner than our Cloth 
can be Afforded’. The permanent Commission set up in October 1622 also 


1 See, for example, the report on the scarcity of silver at the Mint made by Thomas Parry and 
Francis Bacon in 1612, where the idea of attracting bullion by achieving an export surplus is 
referred to as one of several ‘commonplaces so well knowne. . .as it is enough to mention them 
only’ (Add. MSS. 10,113, fo. 187). Many similar pieces of evidence could be adduced. 

2 J. D. Gould, ‘The Royal Mint in the Early Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., 
v (1952), 241-2. 

3 Evidence as to the causes of the depression given to the Council by John Guy, on behalf of 
the port of Bristol, Hargrave MSS. 321, fos. 103-7. This volume contains interesting summaries 
of the replies of the chief ports to the Privy Council’s request for their views on the causes of the 
crisis (A.P.C. 1621-3, Pp. 40)- 4 The Maintenance of Free Trade (1622), p. 46. 
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emphasized ‘the insupportable charge at holm and abroad’.! It will be noted 
that both of these, and many other (though not all) opinions which could be 
quoted, meant by the dearness of English cloth not an excessive cost of pro- 
duction, but a high price to the consumer caused in the main by various types of 
imposition. 

The House of Commons of 1621, though their debates on the trade crisis did 
not in general reveal any striking insight into the analytical problems involved, 
performed a useful service by summarizing these impositions. The impositions 
fall naturally into three categories: those levied by the English Government, 
those levied by the Merchant Adventurers, and those levied by foreign Govern- 
ments: 


All of which being added together [the cloth trade Committee reported] to 
those auncient dues which to his majesty dothe most rightly belong with other 
charges, do make ye charg of our englishe clothe from ye hand of ye maker to 
ye back of ye wererer (sic) exceede ye charg of a duche clothe made and worne 
in holland by iiii li xiiis & in ye Archduke coontry by v li xii s. 

The particulars whereof as weer proved in ye parliament howse are these that 
follow vid. 


ffor a worester clothe ye pretermitted coostom ~ 
Impost and imprest monny to ye merchent adventurer - 
The earl of comberlands licens — 
consumption monny in holland 2 
licenc if it be in ye archduke coontry I 
for passage thowrowghe ye states coontry ~ 
for sealing with ye Archduke seale - 


| OBO Nw 
| 


To ye which if we ad ye kings custom portage packing monny cockitt money 
with divers other charges which were proved in ye parlament yow shall find yt 
ye charg of an englishe clothe woorn in those forreine parts exceed ye charg of 
a duche clothe by at ye least ye proportion aboue expressed. 


Clearly, charges of this magnitude represented a really serious burden on an 
export industry encountering increasing foreign competition. But what is in 
question is a relatively short-lived, though severe, depression, and before being 
prepared to accept this as the chief cause of it, we should ask: Were some of the 
more important of these impositions first levied shortly before the onset of the 
depression, and were some lifted shortly before the recovery of trade? The 
answer to both of these questions is, in fact, No. Only two had been imposed 
within a year or two of the onset of the depression: the pretermitted custom, 
first levied in late 1618, and the impost levied by the Merchant Adventurers, 
which had as its ostensible object the recovery of the considerable sum which it 
had cost the Company to buy back their privileges from James I after the down- 
fall of Cockayne’s project. Both of the main impositions—those levied by the 
Spanish Netherlands and the States—had been in force for many years prior 
to the onset of the depression. 

; ‘Licence money’, as its name implies, was not strictly a duty. The importa- 
tion of English cloth to the territories under Spanish control had been forbidden 
during the wars against Spain. This prohibition had never been repealed; 
instead, a system of licences giving exemption from it had been built up. The 
licencees were permitted to import a certain number of cloths, paying a rent for 
the privilege, and recouping themselves by levying a stipulated sum on each 


1 S.P. 14/135/53. 
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cloth imported. The system was thus a fiscal device, analogous to the English 
practice of giving licences to contravene the laws regarding the export of 
unfinished cloths. The amount payable on each cloth varied from time to time: 
it had been 24s. during the war; 12s. afterwards, and then 24s. again from about 
1610. It remained at this rate until war against Spain broke out again, when it 
was apparently doubled. 

‘Consumption money’ had a more frankly protective character, and was 
complained of because of this by English merchants. The cloth trade Committee 
refers to the rate as £2. 5s. on the broadcloth, but other references of the period 
give £1. 12s., which was still the figure at the end of the crisis. Consumption 
money was first levied, apparently, about 1606; a document dated 7 July 1620, 
in the hand of Sir Julius Caesar, refers to it as having been levied ‘for the space 
of theise 14 yeres past’. Thus neither licence nor consumption money was either 
imposed shortly before the depression began, or lifted shortly before it ended.? 
Indeed, apart from the fact that the fees payable to the customers had been 
more precisely laid down, only one of the impositions referred to—that levied 
by the Merchant Adventurers—had been so much as reduced by the time the 
depression was over.? Further, the figures of cloth exports given by Miss Friis 
suggest that, at least in the early stages of the depression, the markets where the 
decline of cloth sales was most drastic were Danzig and Hamburg, and not 
Middleburg or the Spanish Netherlands.? We cannot, therefore, accept the view 
that these charges, severe though they were, constituted the chief cause of the 
trade crisis of the early 1620’s. That the protectionist policy of the Low Countries 
was a major cause of the general weakness of the broadcloth industry throughout 
the early seventeenth century cannot, however, be doubted. We must next 
examine an unduly neglected aspect of the economic history of the period in 
which part of the explanation of these complaints of the ‘dearness’ of English 
cloth is to be sought. 

The price-revolution starting in the mid-sixteenth century has been widely 
recognized as an important cause of economic change. Amongst its conse- 
quences economic historians have pointed, in particular, to the lag of rents and 
wages behind prices in general, and to the fact that the conditions thus created 
were favourable to the growth of capitalism. Without doubt, there is much 
that is both true and important in this. But it is probable that this line of analysis 
has been developed to the neglect of a scarcely less important aspect of the price- 
revolution: namely, that as different classes were affected at different times and 
in different ways by the rise of prices, so too were different countries. 

The essential point is that American silver did not come simultaneously to 
all European countries; it flowed directly into the coffers of Spain. Apart, 
therefore, from piracy (the importance of which was probably a good deal over- 
stressed by some older writers), the silver had to be distributed either through 
the expenditure of Spanish armies and administrators in the Low Countries, or 

1 See Commons’ Journals, 1, 773, 791; A.P.C. 1623-5, PP- 268 f.; Harleian MSS. 2244. For 
‘licence money’ see also S.P. 16/180/82; Hargrave MSS. 321, fos. 113-19. For ‘consumption 
money’ see also Add. MSS. 34,324, fo. 191; Hargrave MSS. 321, fos. 108-11. In 1640, imposi- 
tions in Holland were said to amount to over £2, and in the Spanish Netherlands to over £3; 
G. D. Ramsay, loc. cit. 

2 §.P. 14/165/44 and 14/180/78. 3 A. Friis, op. cit. p. 483. 

4 See, in particular, Earl J. Hamilton, ‘American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism’, 
Economica, Nov. 1929. The older study by G. Wiebe, Zur Geschichte der Preis-revolution (Leipzig, 
1895), does not insist so strongly on this effect of the price changes, and takes more note both 
of geographical variations in the rise of prices and also of the conditions of supply and demand 
affecting individual commodities. 
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through the normal channels of the balance of payments. Prices, therefore, rose 
most rapidly in Spain herself. They were then affected, somewhat less violently, 
in those countries which received a direct inflow of bullion from Spain. The 
effects were longest delayed in those countries which were not ina position to 
receive such an inflow, and whose share, so to speak, of the new stocks of bullion 
arrived only circuitously, at second or third hand. To a large degree, England 
under Elizabeth was in this last position. Professor Judges has rightly expressed 
some doubts as to how far the rise of prices during Elizabeth’s reign was due to 
increasing stocks of bullion, and how far, on the other hand, it may have been 
due to internal factors such as monopolies, and the decline in personal saving and 
increase in dis-saving associated with the conspicuous consumption of the period.* 
However that may be, there is no question but that during the later sixteenth 
century prices in England, though they rose sharply enough by contemporary 
standards, rose a good deal less quickly than in many countries on the Continent. 
During this period, then, England’s exports enjoyed from this point of view a 
permanent competitive advantage. 

In the following half-century, this position began to be reversed. At home, 
prices rose steeply during the first half of the reign of James I, when the balance 
of payments was almost certainly markedly active. In Continental countries, on 
the other hand, the rise of prices became much less marked in the early seven- 
teenth century, and in some parts actually gave place to a fall. This was partly 
due to the fact that in the seventeenth century the quantities of bullion reaching 
the Old World from the New never reached the total attained in the last decade 
of the sixteenth. From the beginning of the seventeenth century until its fourth 
decade the decline was gradual. Thereafter it was rapid. Further, it must be 
remembered that as total stocks of bullion grew, even an unchanging inflow 
would have represented year by year a smaller percentage addition to purchasing 
power. The levelling-off of prices was also due, however, to the great expansion 
of trade and industry in the early years of the seventeenth century, following the 
end of the religious wars in France and the signing of the twelve years’ truce. 
The peak year for prices in Spain came some time before the close of the six- 
teenth century; thereafter there was little long-term movement.? In Alsace, 
Paris and Orleans, the price of grain in the first two or three decades of the 
seventeenth century was lower than in the last two of the sixteenth; in Leipzig, 
it was about the same.® The first half of the seventeenth century was a period of 


1 See his review of R. de Roover’s study of Sir Thomas Gresham, in Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., 
mm (1950), 142. It must be said, however, that the figures of the output of the Mint do not 
add weight to Professor Judges’ suspicions. Nearly 4? million pounds sterling of silver coin, and 
over } million of gold, were struck during her reign. Less than £640,000 of this was due to the 
recoinage of 1560-1, and as there were no violent changes of Mint price, such as characterized 
the reign of her successor, after 1561, we must assume that much of the remainder represented 
genuinely new coinage, and not merely the reissue of existing coins. It might be objected that 
for much of the reign silver was overvalued, and that in all probability a corresponding export 
of gold ought to be set against the striking of new silver coins. On the other hand, the proportions 
of gold and silver struck do not seem to have varied greatly during the reign, which makes it 
doubtful whether we can explain much of the silver coinage on this ground. If this reasoning is 
correct, we are driven to the conclusion that there was a considerable increase in the volume of 
money in circulation during Elizabeth’s reign, and that except in so far as this came from either 
piracy or the melting down of plate, it was the result of a favourable balance of payments. See 
Stowe MSS. 325, fo. 8, and Lansdowne MSS. 706, fos. 1 ff. The matter is clearly important for 
its bearing on the validity of modern criticisms of the old thesis of Elizabethan prosperity. 

ts Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), 
chs. viii, ix, x. 


* G. Wiebe, op. cit., Tables 238-9, 469, 470-1, 234-5. 
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overall price stability in the United Provinces. In South Germany, the rise of 
prices was more prolonged; it culminated about 1620, after which there was a 
slow decline until about 1672.2. In Danzig, however, the value of money 
continued to fall gently throughout the first half of the seventeenth century.® 
It is, of course, necessary to add that the Thirty Years War had a marked up- 
ward effect on some prices, especially of agricultural produce, but this came 
mainly after the opening out of the war from 1630 onwards.* 

There can be no doubt that these facts provide some explanation of the many 
complaints of the dearness of English products which were made at this time.® 
In particular, it is on the basis of this interpretation that we must consider the 
opinion, many times put forward, that the success of Dutch commerce was due 
in large part to the cheapness of their goods and services. It would doubtless 
have been possible, given correct policies and resolute action, to have cut 
English costs; but it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the period during 
which English exports enjoyed a price-advantage was largely wasted in a scramble 
for privileges, and that as this advantage disappeared, England was left saddled 
with a rigid, oligopolistic, high-cost economy, ill-fitted to cope with a com- 
petitor who throve on low costs, adaptability, and up-to-dateness.* Whatever 
the general importance of the foregoing argument, however, it is obvious that 
as the explanation of the crisis of the 1620’s it suffers from the same disability 
as the impositions on English cloth: namely, that its influence is not restricted 
to a few years. It must therefore be regarded merely as a further cause of the 
general malaise of the textile industry. 

Several commentators noted the growth of textile industries on the Continent. 
In presenting their views to the cloth trade Committee, the Staplers Company 
asserted that faulty manufacture and the dearness of English cloth constituted 
the ‘true and especiall cause that hath provoked forreine nations to make soe 
much Cloth of their owne and to neglect. ..ours’.7 The Merchant Adventurers, 
as might have been expected, did not fail to point out that Cockayne’s project 
had given a considerable impetus to the development of foreign textiles.® 
Inevitably, however, the Company themselves came under heavy fire, parti- 


1 N. W. Posthumus, Nederlandsche Prijsgeschiedenis (Leiden, 1943), passim. On p. cv are given 
tables of price-relatives from 1620-4 onwards, in five-yearly periods. The first period is, however, 
based on a single year only (1624). There is one table of unweighted averages, and other tables 
showing agricultural and non-agricultural commodity prices according to different systems of 
weighting. These tables all agree in showing a relatively slight rise of prices in the first three 
periods, and thereafter a decline to the 1624 level. Prices are also available for a fairly large 
number of commodities for 1609, and I have compared an unweighted average for these com- 
modities with a similar average for the same commodities in 1624. The indication is that prices 
fell somewhat over these years, perhaps by a maximum of 5 per cent. This is a result quite 
consistent with more general evidence. 

2 M., J. Elsas, Umriss einer Geschichte der Preise und Léhne in Deutschland (Leiden, 1936), 1, 22-5. 

3 J. Pelc, Ceny w Gddnsku w XV1i XVI wieku (Lwo6w, 1937); Diagram xi and the ‘Zusammen- 
fassung’ (in German), pp. 169-73. 

4 Elsas (op. cit. 1, 53) has reached the conclusion that the war had a marked effect on grain 
prices only in the immediate vicinity of the campaigns. 

5 Complaints of dearness had been on the increase for some time. In 1602 the Governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers was apprehensive about high English prices and growing foreign com- 
petition (S-.P. 12/183/51). Two papers in Lansdowne MSS. 1532, fos. 240 and 232, the latter and 
perhaps both by Richard Gore, show that by 1610 at least one writer was seriously perturbed 
by the growth of the Continental cloth industries and advocated as a counter-measure the 


reduction of English costs. ; wr. 
6 The analysis presented here is brief and avowedly tentative and requires closer investigation. 


7 Cotton MSS. Galba, E.I., fos. 362-7. 
8 See their evidence to the Committee on 7 May 1621: S.P. 14/130/28. 
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cularly in the House of Commons. It is indeed true that after the collapse of 
Cockayne’s project, the fellowship managed to achieve a greater degree of 
monopoly than they had ever before enjoyed, and it is possible that the measure 
of liberalization of trade in the New Draperies and in dyed and dressed cloths, 
achieved in 1621 and 1624 as the result of parliamentary agitation and the 
diplomacy of Cranfield, had some beneficial effect on trade.1 Nevertheless, the 
crisis of the 1620’s does not in the least look like a constriction of trade caused 
by the activities of a monopolistic Company, and it is hard not to sympathize 
with the view expressed at a meeting of the trade Commission—doubtless by 
some supporter of the Company—that ‘to ad more persons to bee marchants 
adventurers is to put more sheepe into one and the same pasture which is to 
sterve them all’.? 

Finally, in view of the fact that exports to the Baltic suffered severely at this 
time, it is noteworthy that the Eastland Company gave as one of the reasons for 
the decline of their trade ‘the want of meanes of retournes for our merchants 
especiallie out of ye Eastland Countries. ..because they can neither sell for 
ready money, nor in Barter for vendible Comodities’.* This complaint is of 
interest since it seems to run counter to the common assumption that the East- 
land trade was one in which the balance was permanently unfavourable to 
England.* Nevertheless, the contradiction is not so inescapable as appears at 
first sight. It is known that the Dutch were carrying at this time an important 
share of Britain’s imports from the Baltic. Further, harvests for several years up 
to and including 1620 had been so good, that in all probability virtually no 
grain had been imported from the Baltic. It is not, therefore, impossible that at 
this particular juncture the Company may have been puzzled to find means of 
repatriating without loss all the proceeds of its exports—for it is generally 
thought that the bill of exchange was not the normal method of settling inter- 
national accounts in this area, and we shall see that there were more than the 
usual difficulties preventing the import thence of specie. That this was an 
important cause of the depression, however, seems unlikely. It is much more 
probable that the Company raised this cry of ‘want of returns’ in order to give 
colour to the two aims which they were pursuing at this time: one to secure the 
restriction of imports from the Baltic to English bottoms, the other to be allowed 
to re-export grain freely. 


LE 


Edward Misselden, in mentioning the Thirty Years War in his list of causes of 
the crisis, laid emphasis not merely on the direct results of the campaigns, but 
on the currency and exchange instability which resulted from them.> The 
Eastland Company, in presenting to Parliament a petition for the free re-export 
of corn, laid stress on the same point. They claimed that within the past two 
years (the petition dated from 1621) the coinage had been debased, in the parts 
to which the Company traded, by upwards of 50 per cent, so that English cloth 
had to be sold correspondingly dearer, while the price of cloths of native 


* The various concessions are summarized in S.P. 14/180/78, probably dating from 1624, 
which also claims that ‘the trade in cloth is now so quickened as that cloth cannot be so fast made 
as it is sold and vented’. 

» Add. MSS. 34,324 fo. 195. 3 $.P. 14/131/55. 

* This is, for example, the argument on which C. H. Wilson bases his thesis in “Treasure and 
the Trade Balances’ (Keon. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., 1 (1949), 152 ff.). One could wish that the 


evidence for the assumption were stronger, at any rate for the early mercantilist period. 
® Misselden, Free Trade, p. 52. 
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manufacture had not risen in nearly the same proportion! It should be 
remembered that the Eastland Company, whose exports had undergone a 
drastic fall by 1620, offered the following explanation to the cloth trade Com- 
mittee: ‘The principall cause to be the deerness of our cloth’.? Yet, as has been 
seen, the heaviest impositions were those on cloth exported not to the Baltic, but 
to the Low Countries. There can be no other explanation than that the alleged 
*“dearness’ was in fact the result of a violent currency debasement and exchange 
appreciation which rendered English cloth, for the time being, unable to 
compete effectively. 

The Eastland Company, however, is not the only witness on this point. The 
Merchant Adventurers themselves certified to the cloth trade Committee that 
one cause of the decline of exports was ‘The basing of the coynes in Germany’, 
and an anonymous writer was more specific when he claimed that ‘the sodaine 
rising of monies in Germany and the Low Countries made our Marchants to 
enhaunce their clothes, whereby they undersold us in their clothes which they 
did not enhaunce’.* In other words, the argument runs thus: the opening years 
of the Thirty Years War saw a sudden debasement of the coinage, particularly 
in parts of Germany and Poland. This caused confusion in all currency and 
exchange dealings, but more specifically it caused a sharp depreciation of the 
exchange-rates of those countries, which, not being accompanied by price-rises 
of immediately the same magnitude, had the effect of discouraging imports. 
Further, as Misselden pointed out, the extremely rapid progress of the debase- 
ments meant that credit transactions were liable to result in heavy loss. 

Conclusive proof that this factor was in truth a major cause of the trade 
depression would presuppose a more detailed chronological knowledge of 
exchange-rates, international cloth prices, and the volume and direction of 
international trade in cloth, than it has proved possible to come by. Yet in- 
dications of the degree of debasement suffered by some important currencies 
during the ‘Kipper- und Wipper-Zeit’, as it was called, will give some idea of 
the plausibility of the hypothesis. 

The early campaigns of the Thirty Years War were accompanied by, and to 
a large degree probably caused, a series of violent currency debasements in 
Poland and many parts of the Empire. The fine silver content of the Danzig 
groschen, for example, declined gradually from -666 grammes in 1600 to +544 
in 1618, and then, precipitously, to -495 in 1619, -414 in 1620, and -324 in 1621.4 
The Munich denar, following a period of relative stability, fell by 1622 to 
exactly one quarter of its 1617-18 value. Though the great mart towns like 
Leipzig and Frankfurt resisted the universal tendency as long as possible, even 
they were not immune: ‘Die Entwertung des Ortsmiinzen, die anderwarts auf 
ein Zehntel und weniger ihres friiheren Wertes heruntergingen, war in BF rankfurt 
geringer. Die Miinzen sanken auch im Jahr 1623 nicht unter ein Drittel ihres 
Wertes’.© Though North Germany was less violently affected, Hamburg’s 
currency underwent a depreciation which in more normal times would have 
been thought catastrophic. The Reichsdollar, quoted there at 36 Schillings in 
1609, and at 40s. 6d. at the beginning of 1617, had risen by the fod of 1618 to 
44s., by 1619 to 48s., by 1620 to 52s., and topped 545. 6d. in 1621. 

As to the facts of the debasement of many important currencies, there can, 
then, be no doubt. Are we justified in going on to say that by, on the one hand, 
creating exchange instability and uncertainty, and on the other, artificially 


1 §.P. 14/118/138 and 139. * S.P. 14/130/28. 3 Add. MSS. 34,324; fo. 195. 
4 Pelc, op. cit. pp. 4-5- 5 Elsas, op. cit. 1,117; A, 8. ° Shaw, op. cit. pp. 102-6. 
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raising import prices into the debased areas, this was therefore a major cause of 
the sharp decline of English cloth exports? Apart from the contemporary 
opinions in support of this which have been quoted—and, admittedly, the point 
received scant attention as compared, say, with the alleged restrictiveness of the 
trading Companies—there are several good reasons for thinking that we have 
here, indeed, a major cause of the crisis. First, the chronological correlation 
between the really serious stages of the debasements and the onset of the 
depression was, so far as we can judge, extremely close. Second, the marked 
recovery in 1623-4 can readily be explained as the consequence of the mainly 
successful moves made by the various authorities in 1623 to put their currencies 
back on a stable footing. The explanation here put forward emerges, indeed, by 
far the most successfully from both of these chronological tests, and particularly 
from the second. Third, we have to note that it appears from Miss Friis’ figures 
that it was exports to Poland and Hamburg, rather than those to Middleburg, 
which declined most sharply, at least in the early stages of the crisis, and this 
squares very well with the geography of the currency disturbances. Fourth, and 
by no means least important, we must note that this argument, given the un- 
doubted fact of violent currency debasements, has the weight of inherent 
theoretical probability overwhelmingly on its side; so much so, that had we in 
fact no evidence as to the state of English trade at this time, it would have been 
reasonable to suspect some dislocation from the facts which have been rehearsed. 
Further, we ought not to be greatly deterred by the fact that this point received 
relatively little attention from contemporary commentators, for unlike the 
alleged malpractices of the trading Companies, or the supposedly harmful 
effects of the import of Spanish tobacco, it was not of a nature to obtain vigorous 
advertisement from interested parties. Finally, as to the frequently heard 
complaints of the dearness of English cloth, it is more than possible that many 
of these constituted in part a recognition, similar to though less lucid than those 
we have quoted, of the fact that violent exchange appreciations had in some 
areas priced English cloth, for the time being, out of the market. 
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THE RISE OF THE GENTRY: A POSTSCRIPT 
By R. H. TAWNEY 


HE article on “The Rise of the Gentry’ published in The Economic Mstory 

Review of 1941 (Vol. x1, no. 1) has, I understand, occasioned some discussion. 

The latest contribution to the debate is contained in Mr Trevor-Roper’s 
interesting Supplement of April 1953. Whether the scope and tenor of my essay 
are accurately indicated by his reference to ‘Professor Tawney’s searchlight 
seeking only to illuminate prosperity among the gentry and aristocratic decline’ 
its readers are better qualified than its author to judge; nor does space permit 
me to pursue his speculations on the role of the Independents in the revolution 
and of the ‘mere’, ‘lesser’ or ‘declining’ gentry among the Independents. One 
of his criticisms, however, raises issues possibly of some interest to future workers 
in the same field, and sufficiently specific to be discussed at not excessive length. 
This note is confined to it. 

I take seriously the not uncommon contemporary opinion, to which Mr 
Trevor-Roper gives short shrift, that the two generations before the Civil War 
saw an advance in the fortunes of the class described as the gentry. The criticism 
in question relates to part of the statistical evidence adduced in my article as 
offering some corroboration of that view. The relevant figures are those con- 
tained in the Table in footnote 3 on p. 33 of my article, and those appearing 
on pp. 35-6. The former shows the direction of the changes taking place in 
the relative importance of estates of different sizes in terms—a point touched 
on below—of manors owned. The latter illustrate the opinion expressed by 
Harrington and others as to the simultaneous alteration, which they believed to 
have occurred, in the distribution of land between different categories of owners. 

It is unfortunate, I think, that Mr Trevor-Roper, in his preoccupation with 
the fate of the aristocracy, concentrated his whole attention on the second set of 
figures, and, unless I have overlooked some passage, ignored the first. In reality, 
of course, it was precisely the growth, depicted in the first, of middle-sized estates 
as compared with large which prompted contemporary comments on the change 
in the ‘balance’ of property, and to which reference has recently been made from 
different angles by writers entitled to respect, including Professor Campbell, 
Dr Hoskins and Mr Stone. On a few of the causes of that movement I en- 
deavoured, in touching on the effects of the Dissolution, of the sale of royal 
domains and of the progress, such as it was, of a more business-like agriculture, 
to throw a little light. The Table on p. 33 shows it at work. It does so 
without raising the problems of definition and classification which, not un- 
naturally, perplex Mr Trevor-Roper, and which cause him to dismiss as a 
mare’s-nest, not only my own very inadequate contribution, but the conclusions 
of intelligent observers who knew the facts at first hand. 

Obviously, as I emphasized in my article, the movement in question was 
accompanied by changes in the opposite direction. To call attention to its 
significance no more implies a denial of the existence of imposing fortunes, 
whether territorial or derived from commerce and finance, at the upper end 
of the scale than would a similar reference by a historian of Victorian England 
to the rising incomes and influence of manufacturers and mine-owners. But one 
cannot disprove the reality of a trend merely by producing a handful of speci- 
mens which do not reflect it; and, as a criticism on the argument of my article, 
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Mr Trevor-Roper’s useful little catalogue of noble plutocrats is, it seems to me, 
beside the point. In order to refute my by no means novel thesis that, in the 
period concerned, economic and political tides were running in favour of 
medium-sized estates and the social groups based upon them, Mr Trevor-Roper 
should have produced equally comprehensive figures showing that no discernible 
trend affecting the size of estates occurred, or that, if one did occur, its direction 
was contrary to that suggested in my Table. Such new evidence would have 
been a welcome addition to our knowledge of a difficult subject, of which, I 
should be the first to agree, I touched only the fringe. Unfortunately, apart 
from interesting individual instances, Mr Trevor-Roper does not attempt to 
supply it. 

A contribution which treats the central issue so lightly is necessarily some- 
thing of an ignoratio elenchi; but it may, nevertheless, contain suggestive observa- 
tions on other points. One such point rightly raised by Mr Trevor-Roper is the 
question of the relative gains made and losses sustained, in respect of landed 
property, by the peers as compared with the gentry. On his strictures on my 
use, in that connexion, of the category, manor, I need not dwell. My com- 
ments on the ambiguities of the term were more emphatic than his own. The 
fact remains that, in employing manors as a rough index of property owned, 
I followed, as most students of agrarian documents and literature will, I think, 
agree, the prevalent practice of the day. To sweep aside, as a mere will-of-the- 
wisp, that whole mass of contemporary usage, on the ground that a manor was 
‘a definition of rights, not a unit of wealth’, is not—to speak with moderation— 
according to light. The main burden, however, of Mr Trevor-Roper’s censures 
on this part of my article rests, as I understand him, elsewhere. As I ex- 
plained, I classified as manors owned by gentry in 1640 those owned by 
families so described in 1561, even if those families had in the interval been 
ennobled. The result, he remarks, is to compare the properties of a growing body 
of gentry with those of a stationary or diminishing group of peers. ‘No wonder 
the gentry, thus calculated, appear to “‘rise’’ at the expense of the peerage.’ 

This objection to the classification used in my article did not escape my notice 
when, after some hesitation, I decided to adopt it. An obvious alternative to it, 
and one not open to the same criticism, would have been an arrangement which 
included in the manors owned in 164.0 by peers, and excluded from the manors 
owned at that date by gentry, all those in the ownership of families ennobled 
since 1561. I considered that course and rejected it. I did so, I hope—though 
one never knows—not as one of the criminal crew of ‘advocates of theories who 
have looked for the evidence which they want only in the field in which, if found, 
it would fit those theories’, but for a more pedestrian reason. It seemed—and 
seems—to me unrealistic to credit to the peerage properties many or most of 
which had been acquired by gentry before they were ennobled, and the success- 
ful accumulation of which, as Mr Godfrey Davies reminds us, had been among 
the attributes mentioned in 1629 by the Lords as qualifying their possessors 


* Mr Trevor-Roper’s description of a manor is correct enough, as far as it goes; but it omits 
too much to be of more than limited use. Since—to mention nothing else—the rights concerned 
derived their value from the actual and prospective income yielded by them, his sharp contrast 
between a ‘definition of rights’ and ‘a unit of wealth’ is a false antithesis. It can hardly be sug- 
gested that surveyors, in recording such rights, were uninterested in their economic aspects, or 
that, in stating the revenue from a manor and indicating methods by which it could be increased 
they did not regard the property in question as a ‘unit of wealth’. What possibly Mr Trevee 


Roper means is that a manor was not a uniform or standardized unit. If so, his statement is, not 
only true, but a truism. 
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to blossom into peers. Indeed, in view of the mass additions! to the peerage 
which, when allowance is made for peerages extinguished, more than doubled 
between 1603 and 1639 the lay membership of the House of Lords, and which, 
of course, converted by a stroke of the pen properties owned by gentry into 
properties owned by peers, the adjective ‘unrealistic’ strikes me, on second 
thoughts, as too weak a word. If only James and Charles had manufactured, 
not a miserable handful of ninety or so peers, but a full-blooded three hundred, 
how dizzy the heights to which, on the procedure which I am rebuked for 
rejecting, aristocratic landed fortunes would have been seen to soar, and how 
tragic the stagnation or decline of those of the gentry! 

A classification, whether employed by Mr Trevor-Roper or by myself, which 
permits a change in the nomenclature of property-owners to be confused with 
a shift in the ownership of property clearly will not do. Iam not at all concerned, 
however, to defend as beyond reproach the basis of calculation adopted in my 
article. It had, in my opinion, the advantage of throwing light on the dynamic 
tendencies at work, but I should agree that it was more useful for that purpose 
than as a precise statement of the situation obtaining in the year 1640. The 
gravamen of Mr Trevor-Roper’s indictment is, I understand, that, in crediting 
to the gentry, instead of to the peers, the manors owned by families ennobled 
between 1561 and 1640, I artificially limited the aristocracy to ‘a diminishing 
group of families which happened to be noble at the beginning and still noble 
at the end of the period’. If such was my sin, I am happy to earn an easy 
absolution by substituting, against my better judgement, the second for the first 
of the two methods of classification mentioned above. The change, needless to 
say, makes some difference to the figures on pp. 35-6 of my article. The 
important question is how great that difference is. 

An attempt to offer a provisional answer to that question is made in the 
Table printed below. In the case of 2,547 manors in seven counties the number 
of manors owned in 1640 by families ennobled since 1561 is at my disposal.? The 
figure appears to have been approximately 186. Lines 2 (a) and 2(b) of the 
Table set out the distribution of manors in 1640 between different categories of 
owners on two assumptions: (a) that the 186 manors concerned should be 
credited, as in my article, to the gentry, () that, as I understand Mr Trevor- 
Roper to hold, they should be credited to the peers. Thus the reader has before 
him the results of two alternative methods of classifying the figures for 1640. 
Comparing them with each other, and both with the figures for 1561 which 
appear in line (1) of the Table, he can reach his own conclusions for himself. 
One further point should, perhaps, be mentioned. Mr Trevor-Roper reproves 
me for failing to take account of ‘the yeoman and merchants who throughout 
the period were buying manors’, and whose property, he suggests, I improperly 
included in that of the gentry. Whatever significance that criticism may have 
possessed for the figures printed in my article (pp. 35-6), it has no application 

1 The lay membership of the House of Lords appears to have been 59 at the death of Elizabeth. 
She had created in the course of her reign 8 new peers. Those created by James numbered 
about 60, and those created by Charles in the first fifteen years of his reign, exclusive of 8 eldest 
sons of peers called up, about 30. (G. Davies, The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660, p. 264.) The number 


of peerages extinguished between 1560 and 1640 is given by Mr Trevor-Roper (Supplement, p. 5) 
as 20. The net addition to the peerage made between 1603 and 1639 would appear, therefore, to 


have been in the region of 70. 

2 The seven counties in question are Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Surrey, 
Worcestershire, Hampshire and. the North Riding of Yorkshire. Those represented in the figures 
on pp. 35-6 of my article, but not included here, are Gloucestershire, Warwickshire and Northamp- 
tonshire, for which the number of families ennobled 1561-1640 is not at the moment to hand. 
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to those in line 2 (6) of the Table given here. The latter assign to the gentry the 
manors of yeomen and merchants gentilized between 1 561 and 1640 in precisely 
the same manner as they assign to the peers the manors of gentry ennobled 
between those dates. Thus the majestic goddess, Parity of Reasoning, to whom 
Mr Trevor-Roper rightly makes his bow, has received her due. 


The Ownership of 2,547 Manors in Seven Counties in 1561 and 1640 
(1) 1561 


Colleges, 
Hospitals and 
Total Crown Peers Gentry __ Ecclesiastical Schools Other 
2547 242 335 1709 185 74 9 
(95%) (131%) (671%) (7:2 %) (2-6 %) 
(2) 1640 
(a) Assigning to gentry manors owned by families ennobled 1561-1640 
Colleges, 
Hospitals and 
Total Crown Peers Gentry Ecclesiastical Schools Other 
2547 53 157 2051 179 76 31 
(2:0 %) (6-1 %) (80-5 %) (7:0 %) (3-0 %) 
(b) Assigning to peers manors owned by families ennobled 1561-1640 
Colleges, 
Hospitals and 
Total Crown Peers Gentry Ecclesiastical Schools Other 
2547 53 343 1865, 179 76 31 
(20%) (134%) — (73°3 %) (7:0 %) (3-0 %) 


The points in this Table which first deserve notice are, perhaps, two. 

In the first place, a comparison of 2 (a) and 2 (6) shows that, as would have been 
expected, the difference made by crediting to the peers, instead of to the gentry, 
the 186 manors owned by families ennobled between 1561 and 1640 is substantial. 
The effect is more than to double both the number and the percentage of the 
manors owned in 1640 by peers, and to reduce the proportion then owned by 
gentry from 80 to 73 per cent or by over one-eighth. On my original basis of 
calculation, which corresponded with that of 2(a), peers owned in 1640 just 
over one-sixteenth, and gentry four-fifths, of the manors concerned: on that used 
in 2(6) the former then owned something between one-seventh and one-eighth, 
and the latter slightly less than three-quarters. On the second method of 
classification, the gentry still owned more than five times as many manors as the 
peers, but the change produced by the substitution of it for the first, though not 
revolutionary, is evidently marked. 

In the second place, it is necessary to return to the object with which the 
figures were originally compiled, and to compare the distribution of manors in 
1561 and 1640. For the reasons stated above, I do not accept the view that the 
correct course is to assign to the peers all the manors owned at the second of 
those dates by families ennobled since the first. If, however, that issue be waived, 
and a comparison made between (1) and 2 (6), the following points emerge. 

First, in spite of the transference of the 186 manors in question from gentry to 
peers, those owned by the latter have increased between 1 561 and 1640 by only 
8, or between 2 and 3 per cent. Their property, in short, has been virtually static. 
‘The manors owned by the former have increased, again in spite of the same 
transference, by 156, or by approximately one-tenth. 
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Second, the proportion of manors in the ownership of the peers is at both 
dates almost exactly the same, 13 per cent of the total. That in the ownership of the 
gentry has risen from slightly more than two-thirds to just under three-quarters. 

In view of these facts, it cannot plausibly be argued, as far as the seven 
counties in question are concerned, either that the landed wealth of the nobility 
was on the ascent between 1561 and 1640 or that that of the gentry was 
stationary or in decline. The movement, in short, was in the opposite direction 
from that which, unless I misunderstand him, is suggested by Mr Trevor-Roper.! 

It is proper that emphasis should be laid on the differing results of the 
alternative bases of calculation in 2(a) and 2(d). I am grateful to Mr Trevor- 
Roper for inciting me to ascertain the dimensions of the difference in question. 
It does not seem to me, however, that the employment of the second method 
greatly alters the picture of the upper strata of rural society suggested by the 
first. Whether the gentry owned in 1640 four-fifths of the manors or just under 
three-quarters is, no doubt, an interesting question, but it is not one of the first 
importance. In either case they remained, as owners of that species of property, 
overwhelmingly the predominant group, and one whose lead had in the two 
preceding generations increased. Partly because, in the ceaseless reshuffling of 
property between well-to-do landowners, they gained, in these counties, during 
the eighty years in question, more from the peers than the peers gained from 
them, but principally because it was the gentry, not the nobility, who acquired 
the lion’s share of the estates sold by the Crown, their preponderance was more 
marked in 1640 than in 1561? 

An apology is due for inflicting on the reader this tedious re-examination of the 
figures contained in my article. If I have ventured to trespass on his patience, 
the reason has not been a proprietary attachment to a thesis which, when 
published, thirteen years ago, in The Economic History Review, had no pretensions 
to originality, and which since then, corrected, supplemented, elaborated, 
refuted, and on occasion, perhaps, partially confirmed, has floated upwards into 
intellectual spheres beyond its author’s worm’s-eye view. It has been merely a 
desire to review my admittedly crude conclusions in the light of the latest 
criticisms on them. Mr Trevor-Roper’s Supplement contains a variety of observa- 
tions, some questionable, some instructive, on topics of interest not touched on 
in my article. While welcoming his strictures on the latter, I remain, save on 
points of detail, unconvinced by them. On some important subjects, which 
space forbids me to discuss, for example—to mention only one—the course of 


1 ©The rise of the aristocracy under the Stuarts is far more significant than any decline they 
may have experienced under Elizabeth, and...the decline of the declining gentry in the early 
seventeenth century is at least as significant as the rise of the rising gentry’ (Supplement, p. 32). 
See also the reference to the ‘decline of the gentry’ in Mr Trevor-Roper’s article ‘The Elizabethan 
Aristocracy: an Anatomy Anatomised’, in Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., ut (1951), pp. 294-5, N. 5. 

2 T note with interest that, on the point of the landed property of peers, Mr Stone has arrived, 
by a much more thorough and comprehensive investigation than mine, at conclusions similar in 
kind to those suggested by me. In his admirable article, ‘The Elizabethan Aristocracy—a 
Restatement’ (Econ. Hist. Rev. rv (1952), no. 3), he has shown that, between 1558 and 1602, the 
net sales of manors by peers created before 1602 amounted to 28 per cent of the manors owned, 
inherited and granted 1558-1602, and, between 1603 and 1642, to 16 per cent of those owned, in- 
herited, and granted 1603-42. In the twelve and a half years represented in his article, ‘all the 
peerage, old and new taken together in 1642, held slightly fewer manors than did the Elizabethan 
peers in 1558. The peerage had more than doubled its numbers, but its landed property had 
failed to increase.’ Mr Stone’s contrast between the rates at which noble disinvestment was taking 
place in the periods before and after 1603 is a great improvement on my treatment of the subject. 
He does not discuss the question of the purchasers of the 337 manors (net) disposed by the peers 
over the whole period. If the properties in question went the same way as in the counties covered 
by my figures, a large proportion of them were absorbed by the gentry. 
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landed incomes—his comments do not seem to me to be confirmed by such 
additional evidence as recent work has brought to light; nor, though agreeing 
that grants by the Crown deserve a heavier emphasis than I gave them, do I 
regard them as possessing in this connexion the preponderant significance 
ascribed to them by Mr Trevor-Roper. For the rest, apart from a faint distrust 
of his occasional orderly-room manner with those bold, bad men, the seventeenth 
century deviationists! who fail to keep in step, my principal grounds of dissent 
from those of his criticisms to which I have here confined myself are two. 

The first, to which I have already referred, is his failure to rebut, or indeed, 
to examine, the evidence indicating a growth of what, for lack of a better phrase, 
I have called medium-sized estates, as compared with the relative decline of 
large. I regard that change, which has parallels in other departments of econo- 
mic life, as among the most important movements of the day. The Table on 
p. 33 of my article illustrating it is probably, on a broad view, of greater signi- 
ficance than the statistics relating to the distribution of manors between 
different categories of proprietor; but pointing, as they do, in the same direction, 
the two sets of figures reinforce each other. If the movement revealed by the 
first is a mere figment, it should surely have been possible for Mr Trevor-Roper 
to produce some evidence to that effect. As far as I can see, apart from some 
interesting biographical matter, he produces none. 

In the second place, he greatly exaggerates, it seems to me, the effect of my 
assignment to the gentry, instead of to the peers, of the manors owned in 1640 
by families ennobled since 1561. The choice of statistical methods is partly a 
matter of judgement, and my judgement on the point in question remains what 
it was. Since, however, Mr Trevor-Roper’s opinion differs from mine, I have 
been happy to give a trial to a method of calculation which I understand him 


1 See, for example, Supplement, pp. 44-7. I must confess to finding the argument of these pages 
slightly obscure. Statements by Bacon, Raleigh and Selden are dismissed, partly, if I rightly 
understand Mr Trevor-Roper, because they relate to a past too remote to be relevant, partly 
because they refer to political factors with which, he appears to imply, I have no concern. 
Statements by later writers and speakers are rejected, partly on the opposite ground that they 
relate, not to ‘a historical process’ of some length, but to ‘the violent change of the last decade’, 
partly because their evidence, ‘being evidence of confiscation not voluntary sale, is quite 
irrelevant to Professor Tawney’s thesis’. 

I stated in my article that, at the period in question, ‘economic and political conditions com- 
bined to mobilise real property’. I am somewhat surprised, therefore, that Mr Trevor-Roper 
should seem to suppose that I was concerned solely with the former, and that political factors 
were outside my purview. Ialso dwelt at some length on the gains accruing to the gentry as a 
result of the Dissolution, gains in which both confiscation and ‘voluntary sale’ played a part. I am 
not less surprised, therefore, to be told that my business was with the latter alone. [fit was proper, 
as obviously it was, to refer to the changes in the distribution of property caused by the greatest 
confiscation of the sixteenth century, I find it difficult to grasp why it is ‘quite irrelevant’ to 
refer to the analogous changes produced by the greatest confiscation of the seventeenth, and to 
cite contemporary opinions on them. 

I have not elsewhere thought it necessary to notice Mr Trevor-Roper’s minor misinterpretations 
of my views, such, for example, as his ascription to me of the opinion—which I expressly 
disclaimed—‘that it was only the gentry who took trouble over their estates’; but one of them, 
since it relates to Harrington, ought, perhaps, to be corrected. After referring to a passage in 
which I correctly stated that Harrington’s relatives had obtained ecclesiastical and royal property, 
and that the author of the Oceana had, therefore, an instance of such a transfer beneath his eyes, 
he continues, ‘In other words [sic] the Harringtons themselves were ’—according to me—‘a family 
of “rising” gentry’. I made no such statement. To assert that many gentry found in the ac- 
quisition of such property a means of rising is not to suggest that all who acquired it were rising 


gentry. Mr Trevor-Roper’s admonitory disquisition on the history of the Harringtons, therefore, 
is off the mark. 
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to regard as not open to the same objections as that used in my article. The 
results, as given above, do not, it seems to me, go far to confirm his suggestion 
that the rise of the gentry is an optical illusion which the procedure preferred by 
him would be sufficient to dispel. E pur st muove. Even when submitted to Doctor 
Trevor-Roper’s lowering treatment, the incorrigible patient continues to swell. 

An erring colleague is not an Amalakite to be smitten hip and thigh. My 
correction of some of Mr Trevor-Roper’s misconceptions has, I trust, been free 
from the needless and unpleasing asperity into which criticism, to the injury of 
its cause, is hable on occasion to lapse. Let me conclude by referring to a 
topic of, I hope, a non-controversial kind. A comment which I am disposed to 
make, not only on his contribution and my own, but on much other work 
in the same and adjacent fields, relates to the ambiguities of the terminology 
employed. ‘Nobility’ is, perhaps, an exception; but the groups described 
by the words ‘aristocracy’ and ‘gentry’ melt at their edges into each other, 
and the terms themselves contain an element of opinion as well as of fact. 
There are indications that ‘yeoman’ carried different shades of meaning in 
different regions. ‘ Merchant’, as used by contemporaries, commonly embraced, 
not only the wholesale exporters who asserted in vain their exclusive title to the 
name, but financiers of several different types, as well as, in spite of protests, 
shopkeepers who might ship a parcel or two, but whose stand-by was retail 
trade. On the disastrous twilight shed by the worst offender of all, a very prince 
of darkness, ‘the middle classes’-—a phrase then, in a slightly different form, 
coming into use—it is needless to dwell. 

Categories so general are not useless, and cannot be discarded. Apart from 
their serviceableness as missiles in the mutual bombardments of historians, they 
have the virtue of suggesting problems, if at times they increase the difficulty of 
solving them. It would obviously be an advantage, however, if the com- 
posite social entities described by these comprehensive terms could be broken 
up, and the crude classifications in vogue today supplemented by an analysis 
sufficiently refined to bring to light the variety of species, economic, regional and 
cultural, within the groups concerned, which our conventional phraseology 
tempts us to overlook. How such a more discriminating procedure can most 
hopefully be attempted, and what lines it should pursue, cannot here be discussed. 
It seems to me, however, that the problem is sufficiently important to deserve that 
part of the attention of economic and social historians should be devoted to it. 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XXVIII. THE MAPS OF DOMESDAY 


By M. M. POSTAN 


been, so to speak, in the offing. That researches into the Domesday might one 

day terminate in a grand map was one of Maitland’s hopes and prophecies, 
and both before and after Maitland’s day several students of the Domesday 
came to the very brink of map-making. Some of them, in fact, produced maps 
of sorts; and at least one of them, Dr Fowler of Bedfordshire, published a map of 
his county which even Professor Darby considers good. 

Nevertheless, until Professor Darby and his team arrived on the scene, the 
task of putting Domesday on the map could not be properly tackled. The task 
was beyond the powers of historians, for reasons which they will be the last to 
deny. The making of a competent Domesday map demanded not only an inti- 
mate familiarity with the intricacies of Domesday composition and phraseology, 
but also a detailed knowledge of English landscape and of its underlying facts of 
geology, climate and soil distribution. It is because Professor Darby happens to 
combine in his person the techniques of history and geography, however 
recondite, and can ply the crafts of both Round and Mackinder, that a carto- 
graphic version of the Domesday Book has at last become realizable. How well 
it is in fact being realized has now been demonstrated by the first volume dealing 
with the Eastern Counties of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire. 

Indeed the first volume, more than most volumes of comparable series, fore- 
shadows and epitomizes the salient features of the instalments to come. In it the 
Domesday data is summarized county by county in a manner and in an order 
which have obviously been standardized for each of the Domesday counties. 
Each county section is prefaced by a survey of the Domesday pitfalls. The 
cautionary preface is then followed by maps dealing with the elevation, the 
geology and the soils and by separate sections in which Professor Darby 
analyses and maps in succession the distribution of settlements, the ‘ ploughlands’ 
the plough teams, the woodlands, the meadows, the mills, the fisheries, the salt 
pans, the urban population. For the counties for which the subsidiary Domesday 
documents provide the evidence Professor Darby has also drawn maps showing 
the distribution of livestock. 

Such indeed is the uniformity of the county sections that even the critical 
observations about the Domesday data are repeated in toto for each county. Thus 
we are warned five times over that the actual numbers of settlements in 1086 
are not necessarily identical with the numbers listed in the Domesday Book 
itself; that plough-lands are often more numerous and sometimes less numerous 
than the numbers of ploughs; that the latter are a better approximation to 
agricultural reality than the former; that the measurements of woodland in heads 
of swine and in units of area are not strictly comparable; that the conversion 
of Domesday figures into those of persons is uncertain, and so on. As a result of 
this repetitive discussion each county section can be read and judged by itselfand 
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be used by students without continuous cross-reference to other parts of the 
book. Above all, by dint of repetition, Professor Darby will have drummed into 
the heads of his readers the necessity of a cautious approach to Domesday facts. 

In this as in many other respects, Professor Darby has proved himself a 
critical and a circumspect scholar, fully protected against the Rounds and the 
Touts among us. But students who will go to the book for the help it may give 
them in reconstructing English society and economy in the eleventh century will 
perhaps be wise not to take all Professor Darby’s reservations at their face value 
and not to be reduced by them into a state of total agnosticism. For on some 
points the evidence tabulated and mapped by Professor Darby is probably more 
relevant and reliable than his cautionary paragraphs might make it appear. 

Thus, for all the well-known discrepancies between the numbers of plough- 
lands and those of ploughs the former can without too much risk be accepted as 
approximate estimates of arable land available to cultivators in 1066. The cases 
in which the numbers of plough-lands happen to be identical with those of 
plough teams in 1066 are in a majority so great as to establish a statistical cor- 
relation of the highest order, perhaps as high as 90, which would be much envied 
by students of modern economy. Moreover, in the cases in which the plough-lands 
are more numerous than plough teams the discrepancy can be explained by 
recent contraction of cultivation, and this is also the interpretation to which 
Professor Darby is himself inclined. On the other hand, cases in which plough- 
lands fall short of plough teams are sufficiently rare to be explained as clerical 
errors. Indeed, if on the strength of the clerical mistakes noted by Professor 
Darby a coefficient of Domesday’s normal error were constructed, it would 
probably be not much below the proportion of manors on which plough teams 
were more numerous than plough-lands. 

It is, however, possible that some of these discrepancies were real and reflected 
local peculiarities in the exploitation of the soil. Yet, even this would not justify 
us in dismissing the figures for plough-lands as fiscal fictions. They might appear 
unreal only when related to numbers of plough teams counted in the conven- 
tional units of eight oxen. Yet none of the arguments so far advanced has wholly 
destroyed the possibility that the juries used other units of measurement in 
enumerating the plough teams of peasant tenants. And even if we were to 
assume, as Professor Darby does, that the figures for tenants’ ploughs invariably 
refer to eight-oxen teams there would still be no reason for dismissing the 
possibility that tenants sometimes provided themselves with ploughs in excess 
of the arable lands which they held of their lords. 

On this question Professor Darby might have found himself on firmer ground 
had he followed the procedures of Maitland and Vinogradov and drawn on the 
evidence of twelfth-century surveys. Had he done so he would probably have 
brought out more clearly the complexity of peasant economy and the difference 
between the pattern of tenancies in the Domesday and the pattern of actual 
economic occupation. For peasants not only held land of their feudal lords, but 
could also be expected to hold land of other landlords and to rent land from 
other villagers. And where the actual make-up of a peasant unit was so complex 
and so impermanent an exact correspondence everywhere between plough- 
lands and plough teams would be an impossible chimera. 

To make full allowances for complications like these would perhaps have 
necessitated not only continuous recourse to sources other and later than Domes- 
day, but also repeated sorties out of the territory of geography proper. And yet 
without some such sorties the purely geographical explanations will sometimes 
fail to carry conviction. Thus, in discussing and mapping the distribution 
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of settlement Professor Darby occasionally encounters apparent divergencies 
between agricultural settlement and its geographical milieu. In Norfolk the 
areas of densest settlement, to the south and south-west of Norwich and in the 
two hundreds of Flegg, are not made up of the best soil in the county. In the 
case of Flegg Professor Darby is able to find a possible clue in the patches of very 
fertile soil which lie interspersed with the heavy clays characteristic of the region. 
Professor Darby does not, however, attempt to demonstrate that dense settlement 
was confined to these patches, nor to argue that the patches were so good as to 
raise the fertility of the region above the average for the county as a whole. 
I dare say the Domesday evidence does not lend itself to refinements of this order. 
Yet had Professor Darby been prepared to go outside the normal range of 
geographical factors he might have found these refinements unnecessary. In the 
Flegg hundreds more than in other parts of Norfolk the population was made up 
of men of Scandinavian origin, among whom land was held by free title and was 
divisible among heirs. And it can be safely assumed that traffic in land and 
divisible inheritance created favourable conditions for the proliferation of 
holdings and dense agricultural settlement. 

Status and inheritance enter, or should have entered, into other arguments as 
well. In his determination not to stray outside the Domesday Book Professor 
Darby appears to fall in with Miss Dodwell’s argument that the combination of 
several holdings in the hands of the same men was infrequent. Yet even a cursory 
glance at twelfth-century surveys would have demonstrated how frequent 
multiple holdings could be among peasant villagers, and might also have 
suggested the further possibility of absentee ownership. In another place 
(p. 360) Professor Darby invokes the high fertility of the East Anglians to account 
for relatively dense settlement of much of East Anglia. How much more con- 
vincing and up-to-date would have been a reference to freer land tenure and to 
divisible inheritance! 

A longer historical perspective and a wider range of explanations might also 
have helped Professor Darby to overcome some of the difficulties of Domesday 
estimates of manorial values. For had he started from the twelfth-century 
evidence of manorial farms he would probably have explored the possibility that 
the Domesday values represented real or estimated yields at farm (instead of 
which he creates further difficulties for himself by translating the term firma as 
rent, p. 230-1). For once it is agreed that what the juries recorded was values 
at farm, most of the discrepancies between ploughs and plough teams on the one 
hand and values on the other, would lose some of their mystery. For farms 
could include revenues which were not purely agricultural, and some farms, 
especially those of royal or of vacant manors administered by sheriffs, included 
tallages. Early twelfth-century documents, such as the Rotuli de Domanibus, 
demonstrate how heavy and how ruinous these shrieval tallages could be and 
how the financial yield of the manors could grow while the economic conditions 
of men and of their lands declined. 

Professor Darby could not of course have gone into any of these problems 
without greatly enlarging his book and aggravating his labours; and it would 
perhaps be unreasonable and ungrateful to require him to do so. As it is he has 
given historians more than any single student of the Domesday before him. The 
idea that the Domesday Geography does not provide a full account of English 
society and economy at the turn of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries might 
not even have occurred to the reviewer had Professor Darby not demonstrated 
how well within his powers such an account would be. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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RosBertT SOMERVILLE. History of the Duchy of Lancaster. Vol. 1. 1265-1603. 
(Duchy of Lancaster Office, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
1953. Pp. xxv+702. 70s.) 


The Duchy of Lancaster has been fortunate in preserving throughout its long 
history an embarrassing abundance of record material, and Mr Somerville, 
Keeper of the Duchy Records, has made admirable use of his unrivalled know- 
ledge of its archives. But the very profusion of his sources has compelled him to 
be selective. Mr Somerville’s primary interest lies in administration, and it is 
this rather than legal or agrarian matters which receives most attention. In his 
second volume we are promised, in addition to the history of the Duchy down 
to the present day, a closer study of Duchy institutions, in particular the Court 
of Duchy Chamber and the palatinate jurisdiction in Lancashire, but it is to be 
hoped that Mr Somerville will use his skill to give us more of the wealth of 
interest which the Duchy records contain for economic and social developments. 

From its nucleus in the Ferrers and Montfort estates acquired by Edmund 
Crouchback before 1268, the Lancastrian lordships had grown by royal grant 
and politic marriage until in John of Gaunt’s time they had become the greatest 
territorial accumulation known to medieval England. Mr Somerville traces in 
detail the remarkable development therein, before the union with the Crown in 
1399, of a fully mature administrative machine, marked both by its inventiveness 
and by the early predominance of the lay element among its officials, and pro- 
tected by impressive liberties and franchises. The core of the book, however, is 
the account of Duchy history in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Why 
was a private appanage allowed to retain an existence separate from the national 
administration of its royal master? Free from exchequer control and parlia- 
mentary supervision, the Duchy supplied the king with revenue—rarely less 
than £10,000 p.a. after 1399—of which he could dispose as a private person. 
Its estates provided for a series of feoffments for the execution of royal wills and 
jointures for successive queens from Katharine of Valois to no less than four of 
the wives of Henry VIII. It was largely used to pay retainers, supplement 
household revenue, and reimburse royal creditors. Yorkist and Tudor alike 
appreciated its convenience until by the mid-sixteenth century its separate 
existence in a changing world was hallowed by tradition and protected by the 
force of inertia. 

Mr Somerville rightly complains that the Duchy records have been unduly 
neglected by historians in the past. His own use of them does much to repair 
the omission. The survival of extensive series of chancery rolls, warrants, decrees 
and orders, makes it possible to see the government of a great medieval private 
estate system from within: it is rare to find elsewhere material for the study of 
the shaping of administrative policy as well as its results. The Duchy was fortu- 
nate in its officials, and in many ways administratively ahead of its time: for 
example, in the government of the Duchy at least the Yorkist kings appear as 
improving and stringent landlords, and their use of systematic surveys, the 
exploitation of feudal incidents, the renewal of rentals, and perambulations by 
the Duchy Council was continued by the Tudor kings in both Duchy and royal 
administration. Mr Somerville is able to bring fresh evidence to underline the 
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known debt of the Tudor innovators to the Duchy system, in which men like 
Empson and Bray had been trained. Duchy financial administration was at 
its most efficient under Henry VII: thereafter, if revenue increased slightly, it 
was due rather to augmentations than to internal improvements. Indeed, the 
interest of Duchy history declines sharply after 1530; the creative phase had 
ended and the Duchy had become a conservative force. 

A valuable feature of this able study, for which many will be grateful, are the 
300 pages which the author devotes to a comprehensive list of Duchy officials, 
complete with brief biographical notices. Gaines 


University of Bristol 


D. Brunton and D. H. Penninctron. Members of the Long Parliament. Intro- 
duction by R. H. Tawney. (George Allen and Unwin. 1954. Pp. 256. 
215.) 


This book made an impact as soon as it appeared and is assured of a place in 
seventeenth-century history. Its authoritative list of M.P.s and sketches of 
family history in selected counties will prove indispensable. It is not, however, 
a handbook of information, for biography is deliberately avoided and there are 
many constituencies about which nothing is said. It has attracted attention 
because it plunges the reader into the hoary, but still vexed question of an 
economic interpretation of the civil wars. 

The authors write as if they are to be numbered among those who believe that 
human deeds are best explained in inhuman terms. They believe that the 
historian cannot penetrate men’s minds, cannot “disentangle for them their own 
confusion of motives’; but that he ought to try. They also believe that, in history, 
some things are to be thought of as underlying or lying ‘behind’ other things. 
Among the latter is ‘ political development’ with its institutions and ‘emotional 
loyalty’ that institutions command. ‘Behind the institutions and the symbols 
are the interests and needs from which they sprang.’ The authors ought not to 
have advanced these opinions as if they were demonstrated truths but they do 
not let them hinder their work. They go on to study their M.P.s by putting them 
into three categories: royalist, parliamentary and recruiter. The criteria, which 
are confessedly and necessarily arbitrary, lead to Ralph Verney being classed as 
a royalist, although he was so little of one that one of his difficulties with the 
parliament was that he could not, in submitting to them, confess (as they 
required) to delinquency; but one will not quarrel with them unless one rejects 
the categories outright. Looking at their three groups the authors find that 
royalists were younger than parliamentarians and that more royalists than 
parliamentarians had inherited their seats from ancestors. They also find that 
in the south-west (an area studied in detail) there were more new families, 
grown great since the dissolution of the monasteries, among the parliamentarians 
than among the royalists; and that among the recruiters there were actually 
some new men; but not many more new families and not many new men, not 
enough (they argue) to justify the marxist conventions of ‘feudal’ and ‘bour- 
geois’ classes. They do not reject the marxist view but they warn the reader of 
its apparent inadequacy. They themselves continue to regard the civil wars as 
a ‘conflict between the political forces of stability and those of change’, but for 
the “basic causes of the conflict’ they prefer to look elsewhere than to classes. 
They suggest looking to the local groupings of families and the personal con- 
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nexions of individuals. ‘To these personal and local factors every line of 
investigation eventually leads, and from these must come such answers as can 
be given to the big questions about the nature of the war and the society that 
fought it.’ 

The authors claim for their work a limited and negative value. This is over- 
modest. Their findings about the age of men and families are very important 
and undoubtedly positive. It is to be hoped that Mr Pennington will raise the 
matter again. A hypothetical explanation that appears to fit his facts is that old 
families had safe seats, that families with safe seats passed them more readily to 
their younger members, that members with safe seats in the Long Parliament 
were less afraid than others of a dissolution, and that these members felt freer 
than others to behave in such a way as to be classed as royalists; in other words 
that those who were confident of finding themselves in a future parliament were 
less anxious to remain in the present one. This says little about their interests 
and needs, and not much more about their royalism. Mr Pennington probably 
knows the answer. 

As for the recommendation to local studies, it is to be hoped that we shall 
continue to have them, but it is difficult to see why the behaviour of M.P.s at 
Westminster should be easier explained by affairs in Cornwall than by affairs in 
London. The trouble with looking for basic causes is that one can never find 
them, and it remains a matter of opinion whether history is well served by the 


search. 
R. W. K. Hinton 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Income and Wealth, Series II: Income and Wealth of the United States, Trends and 
Structure. Edited by Simon Kuznets for the International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth. (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1952. 
Pp. viii+ 328. 355.) 

Income and Wealth, Series III. Edited by Mitton Gripert for the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth. (Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes. 1953. Pp. xiv+261. 355.) 

Bibliography on Income and Wealth, Volume IIT, 1950. Edited by Payius DEANE 
for the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth. 
(Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1953. Pp. x+ 66. 375. 6d.) 


The contents of Income and Wealth, Series II and III are a selection from the 
remarkable series of papers presented at the Royaumont conference of the 
Association in 1951. The first volume consists largely of a very long paper by 
Simon Kuznets on ‘Long-term changes in the national income of the United 
States since 1870’, the last quarter of the book being rounded off by Raymond 
Goldsmith’s study of ‘The growth of reproducible wealth of the United States of 
America from 1805 to 1950’. Here is a rare feast for the historian who is con- 
cerned with the statistical study of long-term economic movements; and he need 
have no fears about the expertness of the cooks, for they have dealt with a great 
mass of data with remarkable ingenuity, born of long experience, and with an 
unusual honesty and clarity in explaining the problems and limitations of their 
statistics. 

Nevertheless, the meal turns out to be heavy and indigestible; and this is due in 
the main to the choice of the principal chef, Professor Kuznets, in presenting the 
results of his labours with only an occasional trace of the flavouring of comment 
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on their significance in confirming or denying accepted theories. Of the forms 
of writing known to scientific man, there is none more tiring to read than 
the verbal description of the contents of statistical tables; and even the writer 
seems occasionally to have nodded over his task, since the verbal description is 
not always a close fit to the accompanying statistics. Needless to say, there is 
something attractively scholarly about the accumulation of a great quantity of 
facts—important facts and trivial facts, all in a great heap with no tendentious 
labels to indicate their importance or triviality: leaving to others the task of 
building hypotheses from the raw material so provided. But in the natural 
sciences there is no necessary division between the observer and the spinner of 
hypotheses, and it seems oddly artificial (and dangerously sterile) to introduce . 
one in economics. 

To those who know how to seek in the mass of facts, Professor Kuznets yields 
much that is of great value. Here is a random selection— 

(a) Both gross and net national product show a rate of growth since 1869 of 
about 20 per cent per decade on the average, but with a marked declining 
tendency from the earlier to the later decades, and with swings which are 
shorter than Kondratiev cycles and much longer than Juglar cycles (pp. 50-1). 

(b) There are similar swings in population growth, lagged behind those in 
national product (p. 54). 

(c) The corresponding swings in the flow of consumer goods per head have, 
before the 1930’s, a larger amplitude than those in national product per head 
(p. 62). 

(d) ‘...the common generalizations concerning the fall in the share of ex- 
tractive or primary industries should be reformulated to read the share of 
agriculture’ (in the national income); ‘and that concerning the presumptive 
rise of tertiary industries should be reformulated to read the public utility and 
government sectors and, at least in the United States, should not be applied to 
the share of trade, or of the conglomerate of service industries proper’ (pp. 104-5). 

(e) There is a possibility that there has been a lesser rise in productivity in the 
production of capital goods than in the production of consumer goods and 
services (p. 160). 

(f) A considerable part of the shift in the types of consumer goods bought is 
due to the growth of urban relative to rural life (p. 172). 

(g) There is some evidence suggesting that the flow of goods to consumers is 
the factor initiating changes in the national product, and that capital formation 
is a ‘residual rather than a strategic element’ (pp. 188-9). 

It can be seen from this list that there are a number of points at which 
Professor Kuznets’ data do not fit neatly into our usual theoretical framework. 
In other cases, his careful statement of the facts as he finds them may induce 
second thoughts about our interpretations; an example is the discussion on 
pp- 136-8, which fits ill with much that has been written about the supposed 
constancy of the ‘share of labour in the national product’. 

Dr Goldsmith’s paper is happily provided with a summary, and is much more 
readable; though it is difficult to expunge from the mind the impression left by 
the earlier sections, that in both concepts and details of estimation his statistical 
foundations are distinctly sandy. Over his entire period of about a century and 
a half, he finds an average rate of growth of ‘reproducible tangible wealth per 
head’ of 2 per cent per annum in real terms, with a peak of 3-8 per cent in the 
1880's, an actual retrogression from 1930 to 1945, and a rate of increase from 
1945 to 1950 of 4 per cent per annum—higher than any known previous 
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decadal rate. In terms of hours of labour, he finds that wealth per head repre- 
sented 5,000 hours in 1805, 7,000 in 1880, but only 4,600 in 1948 even if 
military assets are included. He sets out the average and marginal capital 
coefficients (relations between real wealth and real net product) for years from 
1897 to 1950. The average coefficients show little trend up to 1929, then a rise 
in the depression and a heavy fall in the war years; the 1950 figure is still much 
lower than any prior to 1940. The marginal coefficients are highly erratic; 
Dr Goldsmith adds the comment: ‘This certainly casts some doubt if not on the 
theoretical validity, then at least on the practical applicability of much of the 
so-called accelerator analysis to short-run problems’ (p. 300). He points out 
that his estimates of wealth certainly cannot be extrapolated backwards, before 
1805, without yielding ridiculously small results in the early eighteenth century. 
This may serve as a warning to those who extrapolate them forwards. 

Income and Wealth, Series III, contains two interesting papers on long-term 
economic growth in Japan and France. Dr Shigeto Tsuru’s survey of the 
Japanese national product since 1878 shows what a wealth of information is 
available, even for that youthful country; some Western heads may well hang 
in shame on reading: ‘It was not until 1925 that the Japanese Government took 
the initiative in making a systematic attempt at estimating the national income 
of the country’. Britain was fifteen years behind this. Dr Tsuru’s statistics show 
that the annual rate of growth of national income, in constant yen, from 1878 to 
1942 averaged 4 per cent, with higher values in the earlier years, a decline to 
3 per cent in the early part of the present century, and the highest values of all 
(especially for goods-producing industries) in the inter-war years. 

The paper on France, by members of the staff of the Institut de Science 
Economique Appliquée, deals with the period since 1780. It is the result of a 
tidying-up of the numerous estimates which exist for scattered years in that 
period. It enables some conclusions to be reached about the rate of growth of 
the French national product, but the evidence on long-term fluctuations in that 
rate of growth is inconclusive, since the waves are within the margin of error of 
the estimates. The paper also presents a provisional formulation of the national 
accounts for 1788, 1845 and 1885; this is a better way of revealing the changes 
which have taken place, but it also reveals still more clearly the difficulty of 
such statistical comparisons over long periods of time, and the extent to which 
the form of the estimates is conditioned, at each period, by the nature of the 
productive relationships at that time. 

Another group of papers in the volume (by Frankel, Benham, Rao and 
Creamer) relates to the use of national income analysis in underdeveloped 
countries; they are preceded by a warning from Dr Barna about the use of 
Western social accounting concepts in other countries. This paper, however, 
deals with undue kindness with the nonsensical concept of national income 
employed in Eastern Europe. The problems of inter-country comparisons are 
considered in a paper by Richard Stone and Kurt Hansen, which also describes 
the work of the National Accounts Research Unit of O.E.E.C.; Milton Gilbert 
makes some useful comments on reliability of national income estimates, and its 
assessment; and Ingvar Ohlsson discusses the treatment of government economic 
activity in the national accounts. 

The third volume of the annual Bibliography on Income and Wealth is, so far as 
one can tell, exhaustive, accurate, and well produced. A few random thoughts 
are sufficient comment here. Who would have guessed that the index of authors 
for 1950 would contain neither Richard Stone nor (in his own name) Colin 
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Clark? Have the libraries (who are presumably almost the sole buyers of biblio- 
graphies) a completely inelastic demand? This one costs 7d. per page, which 
seems a great deal to pay for its beauty of production. Would not the needs of 
scholars be better served by a mimeographed product one year out of date, 
rather than an expensive printed one three years delayed? cit! Clee 


The Queen’s University, Belfast 


J. S. Frorpe. The Federal Reserve System 1945-1949. (Oxford University Press, 
1954. Pp. ix+351. 355.) 

Economic theory, Mr Fforde tells us, ‘is either rough and ready or else a series 

of endlessly complicated permutations which are better replaced by history’, 

and his book is an excellent example of how much can be achieved by the 

historian’s blend of rough-and-ready theory, fieldwork, and practical wisdom. 

The arrangement of the book is straightforward. Twelve of the twenty-three 
chapters present in ‘microscopic’ detail the course of U.S. monetary history in 
the period July 1945 to December 1949. These chapters are placed between an 
introduction which takes us back to 1933 and a conclusion which takes us 
forward to early 1953, and are interspersed with ‘general surveys’ of each of the 
three fiscal years from mid-1945, and with chapters on selective credit controls, 
on the relations between the Treasury and the Reserve System, and on the 
development of official views. The various chapters fit together like the pieces 
of a well-made jig-saw puzzle, but inevitably they are somewhat unequal in the 
effort which they require from the reader. The ‘microscopic’ chapters are hard 
going for anyone unequipped with first-hand knowledge of the American scene, 
and could hardly be otherwise. The other chapters will, however, delight even 
a newcomer to the subject—which is a great tribute to the author’s expository 
skill. 

For the feature of the American monetary mechanism which most distin- 
guishes it from others (even our own) is its much greater complexity. To start 
with, it resembles a car with two steering wheels, one held by the Federal Reserve 
Board (with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York as a back-seat driver), the 
other by the U.S. Treasury, and if the two usually steer in the same direction— 
which is not invariably the case—this is not because either dominates the other, 
but by virtue of a rather unstable modus vivendi whose basis is partly constitu- 
tional, partly conventional, and partly personal. Then the driving techniques 
of the two drivers are unusually sophisticated. The Treasury, for example, makes 
a practice of dividing its deposits as between the commercial banks and the 
Reserve Banks, and issues securities bewildering in their variety; while the 
Reserve Board, for its part, makes use of such devices as Regulation W, mini- 
mum margin requirements, and variable reserve ratios. Again, the car itself is 
unusually complex in its mechanism. In place of our eleven Clearing Banks 
there are thousands of independent commercial banks, differing in legal con- 
stitution, conforming to different reserve ratios, ministering to different 
clienteles, addicted to different investment habits, and lacking any strong 
esprit de corps. In place of our Bank of England there are twelve Reserve Banks, 
under the loose suzerainty of the Federal Reserve Board. In place of our uni- 
form. cash ratio behind all kinds of deposits, there is a three-decker reserve 
requirement, distinguishing between demand deposits, time deposits, and war- 
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loan deposits. In place of our comparatively narrow and desultory bond market, 
there is the high-capacity finely-balanced machine whose importance in the 
efficient functioning of the U.S. monetary system Mr Fforde is at pains to 
explain and emphasize. 

Not only has Mr Fforde had to deal with institutional arrangements of the 
greatest intricacy: he has chosen to study them over a period during which they 
were subject to important conflicts of objectives and changes in circumstances. 
The main conflict of objectives arose from the need to protect on the one hand 
the Treasury from dear borrowing and on the other the whole economy from 
undue inflationary pressure. This conflict underwent various vicissitudes, in 
particular the sudden but temporary relaxation of inflationary pressure during 
the business recession of 1949. 

A subsidiary (and more narrowly monetary) conflict of objectives arose from 
the need to preserve a stable and orderly bond market (to facilitate Treasury 
borrowing) without making it so stable and orderly as to undermine the 
essential difference between bonds and bills. This second conflict also underwent 
various vicissitudes. At the beginning of Mr Fforde’s period (in continuation of 
war-time practice) the market was kept too stable and orderly: hence the 
phenomena of ‘pattern-playing’ and ‘free riding’, to which Mr Fforde has 
constantly to allude. Then followed the unfreezing of short-term rates, which 
may have led to the events of the winter of 1947-8, when bondholders lost faith 
in the System’s determination to go on supporting the bondmarket and there- 
fore sold heavily—only to find (to their relief) that the market was still being 
officially supported after all. Then subsequently there came the development of 
a technique for maintaining an orderly but not-quite-stable bond market. 

When we remember that these conflicts waxed and waned in an environment 
which was further disturbed by erratic gold movements, by large changes in the 
government’s cash surplus, and by broad movements in the geographical 
balance of industrial prosperity, we get some idea of the nature of the material 
which Mr Fforde has been able to master. It is fortunate for his readers that his 
mastery of his material is matched with an equal mastery of the English language. 


> z Z B ai 
University of Nottingham RIAN LEW 
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Frieprich Lirce. Deutsche Sozial- und Wirtschafts-Geschichte. (Berlin, 
Gottingen, Heidelberg: Springer-Verlag. 1952. Pp. 433.) Professor Litge is to 
be congratulated on the skill with which he has overcome the numerous 
difficulties that confront a scholar who attempts to survey in a single volume the 
economic history of Germany from the earliest times to the present day. The 
chapters on agriculture are of special value as the author has long been recog- 
nized as an authority on this aspect of German history. Two merits of the book 
deserve special mention. First, Professor Liitge emphasizes the links between 
economic and social developments and shows how the factors which influence 
the rise of a particular agrarian or industrial economy also help to mould the 
pattern of relations between the various social groups in the country. Secondly, 
the author presents a well-balanced account of the economic fortunes of a 
country which is characterized by strong regional differences. He emphasizes 
some of the differences between the major regions into which the country 1s 
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divided and also draws attention to smaller districts within those major regions 
which deserve separate treatment. It is inevitable that in an introductory out- 
line volume of this kind some topics, e.g. the Zollverein, should be rather in- 
adequately discussed. It may be added that Professor Littge is perhaps a little 
less familiar with general European economic developments than he is with 
the economic history of Germany. Montesquieu, for example, is not usually 
regarded as a contemporary of Bodin (p. 226) and the student will not find 
Professor Liitge’s remarks on the consequences of the Union of Spain and 
Portugal in 1580 (p. 242) particularly helpful. The book has an excellent 
eee W. O. HENDERSON 


University of Manchester 


E. Lipson. A Short History of Wool and tts Manufacture. (Heinemann. 1953. 
Pp. 205. 12s. 6d.) Mr Lipson’s new book is both more and less than his 
earlier book on the Wool and Worsted Industries written in 1921. It is more in 
that it includes material on the mechanical equipment of the wool industry 
based on the Board of Trade Working Party Report on Wool of 1947 and a 
chapter on Spanish Merino and the Crossbred Wools of Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa and America, and another bringing the history of wool manufacture up 
to the inter-war period. It is less in that whereas the first book was a pioneer 
effort to weave the separate strands of what was known into a coherent story, the 
second book assumes that the intervening generation of economic historians have 
been idle. Thus, the feet of sheep still turn sand into gold by converting arable 
to pasture, although the saying probably means something very like the opposite; 
government policy in the sixteenth century continues to appear as a smooth 
transition from medieval local regulation; the outcry against enclosures is set, 
without reference to recent work, against the quantitative data of the Gay and 
Leadam era; the contribution of Edward III stands where the author left it in 
1921; the coming of the Flemings is a cause rather than a symptom of native 
growth; the fulling mill as a factor in development is ignored; from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century ‘the manufacture of cloth was carried on mainly in towns’ 
(p. 63) but ‘the advent of a capitalist class of clothiers can be traced as remotely 
as the fourteenth century’ (p. 72). Mr Lipson’s abstention from reading the 
work of his contemporaries is as unfortunate as it is mysterious; on those branches 
of the subject which do not call for revision he writes well, as in his treatment of 
wool and mercantilism; and most of the book can safely be put into the hands 
of students. But the method is essentially descriptive; excursions into analysis 
are few and far between, and demands on the reader are light. He gives us a 
pleasant, unexacting and unexciting narrative helped on its way by illustrative 
quotations and occasional footnotes; it is a smooth and acceptable essay in 
Mr Lipson’s characteristic style, but it is the economic history of yester-year. 


University of Nottingham J. D. CHAMBERS 


Marjorie Curpnatt (ed.). Select Documents of the English Lands of the Abbey of 
Bec. (Royal Hist. Soc. Camden Third Series. Vol. uxxmm. 1951.) The documents 
are more than mere piéces justificatives to the editor’s well-known study of the 
estates of Bec. They form a self-contained collection of charters, customals and 
accounts, and will not only support Mrs Chibnall’s published conclusions, but 
will also enable attentive readers to form certain conclusions of their own. 
Students and advocates of regional history will do well to note the extent to 
which the administrative methods of the Abbey influenced the economy and 
society of its manors irrespective of their location. In such matters as the in- 
cidence of labour services, the lord’s compensation to tenants for their labour, 
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the duties of manorial officials, and even the definitions of villein status, the 
Abbey’s manors often resemble each other more than they do the estates of other 
landlords in the same regions. Most unusual is the treatment of customary 
gifts and payment to villeins as their wage (stipendium). In general on the Bec 
estates labour services are exacted in full. The series of surveys begins too late— 
in the second quarter of the thirteenth century—to reveal whether in the 
twelfth century the estates had gone through the same process of relaxation and 
commutation as most other manorial estates. But they make it clear that in the 
thirteenth century such services as were due were all exacted and used. 
Indeed, the amount of labour services recorded as ‘sold’ on the manors of Combe 
and Blakenham (the only one for which the evidence is available) is unusually 
small, even for a thirteenth-century estate. These and other features of this 
collection will commend it to the attention of economic historians. The scholarly 
care and discrimination with which they have been assembled and presented is 
also to be commended. Having perused the book and taken copious notes from 
it the reviewer has found only one slip (on p. 149 annualium should read as 
animalium), which is a unique record for an edition of a manorial—or indeed 
any other—collection of medieval documents. M.M.P 

. M. Posran 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


V. CHuomet and J. Esersotr. Cinq siécles de circulation internationale vue de 
Jougne. (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 1951. Pp. 216. 850 fr.) The authors 
of this study have used the records of the Jougne and neighbouring toll-stations 
as the basis for an account of the trade and trade-routes across the central Jura 
between the thirteenth century and the French Revolution. The results have a 
double interest. For the period between the mid-thirteenth century and the 
mid-fifteenth, Jougne lay upon the main lines of communication, which had 
moved eastward from the St Bernard and Mount Cenis passes to the passes of 
the central Alps, linking Italy with north-western Europe. During this period, 
therefore, the trade which moves through Jougne is part of the grand commerce 
of the day. In the fifteenth century, however, the rise of the fairs of Geneva and 
Lyons diverted the main flow of traffic, and Jougne was by-passed. Thence- 
forward the toll records are important mainly for the light they throw upon 
regional trade and regional economic development in the Franche Comté—a 
matter no less interesting even if the canvas is smaller than in earlier times. 
Indeed, the chief value of this study is probably the information it provides about 
the economic history of the Franche Comté—about the nexus of communica- 
tions, the marketing of agricultural produce, the salt industry of Salins, and the 
rise of the iron industry. The earlier period, of course, calls for more frequent 
reference to the general tendencies in European economic development. These 
incursions beyond the local sphere are not all equally successful or all based on 
adequate information; but there is interesting material here on the function of 
toll-stations, the changing pattern of communications, and the character of 
north-south trade in the Middle Ages. It is perhaps to be regretted that proof- 
reading seems to have been somewhat carelessly done. 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


EDWARD MILLER 


G. E. and K. R. Fusseru. The English Countrywoman. A Farmhouse Social 
History. A.D. 1500-1900 (Andrew Melrose, 1953. Pp. 221. 30s5.). In their latest 
addition to the history of rural England the authors have provided a competent 
study of one aspect of the feminine contribution to English social and economic 
life. Their treatment is chronological and comprises chapters on the Elizabethan, 
Cavalier and Puritan, Restoration, early and late Georgian, Regency and early 
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Victorian, and the late Victorian countrywoman. This treatment has both 
advantages and drawbacks. The latter are chiefly those of repetition; for most 
of these periods the problems and the routine of country life remain mono- 
tonously the same, and it is clearly difficult to strike a new note in successive 
chapters. The advantages of the chronological method are that the authors are 
able to trace the gradually diverging experiences and attitudes of country- 
women of different classes to the basic problems of country housekeeping. Here 
it may be remarked that the sub-title ‘A Farmhouse Social History’ is not 
wholly accurate, at least for the earlier chapters. On the plea that all, or 
almost all, English women in Tudor and Stuart times were countrywomen a 
considerable space is devoted to the rural aspects of the life of the noblewoman 
and the gentlewoman. In Tudor England all women considered ‘housekeeping’ 
in its widest sense as their major activity. Even the great lady exercised a real 
control over her household, while the ordinary housewife was engaged from 
dawn. to dusk, not just in cooking and cleaning but in the myriad tasks of 
provisioning her family and supplying most of their clothes, linen and everyday 
needs. In this sense all classes shared a common interest and a common experience. 
By the nineteenth century ‘housekeeping’, as the Tudors understood the term, 
had become almost a lost art. The noblewoman and the gentlewoman had 
delegated it to others. The labourer’s wife, now often working in the fields, had 
little time or energy for housework and little enough to cook. Only in the farm- 
houses did the routine of the past survive to any extent. It is in this presentation 
of both the underlying continuity of rural life and in the changing fortunes of the 
social groups connected with the land that the greatest value to the historian 
of this study lies. Despite some very well-selected and delightful material it con- 
tains little that is in essence new to readers reasonably familiar with the social 
development of England since 1500. Also some of the generalizations, made to 
provide a framework for the incidents of rural life may well be questioned. 
For instance on p. 71, in connection with the paying of wages in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of 1563 is the comment, ‘we may be sure that 
these rates were never in excess of the maximum’ though in fact instances of 
men and women being presented for giving more than the legal wage are not 
hard to find in seventeenth-century Quarter Sessions records. The serious 
student may also regret the lack of detailed references to the numerous quota- 
tions, though a list of the authorities from which they are taken is given at the 
back. The general reader, however, who has a taste for well-presented social 
history, will certainly find much to interest and amuse in this attractively written 
study of rural life, and not least in the very varied and numerous illustrations 
taken from contemporary sources. 


eae DorotHy MARSHALL 
University College, Cardiff 


G. R. Exron, The Tudor Revolution in Government. A study of administrative changes 
in the reign of Henry VIII, (Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. xiii+466. 
42s.) The high promise of Dr Elton’s articles on Tudor administration is amply 
fulfilled by this remarkable study of Thomas Cromwell as an administrator. Few 
can appreciate the immense problems facing an author who tries to force the 
unresponsive and conflicting records of early Tudor government to yield an 
answer to certain questions about the source of power. But Dr Elton has done 
more than this. He has broken the existing mould into which historians have 
cast Henrician rule and he has made Cromwell the architect of the modern ad- 
ministrative system. Before Cromwell’s day it is argued government rested upon 
the household as it had done for centuries. Against this, he drew up the first blue- 
print of the bureaucratic state, run by civil servants under ministerial control. 
In his thesis that modern history has its beginnings between 1 530-40 rather than 
with the accession of Henry VII, Dr Elton will find considerable confirmation 
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from historians working in other fields. His supporting theme of Henry VII 
as a rot fainéant carries less conviction but our judgement of it will depend upon 
what we understand by personal rule; elsewhere Dr Elton’s evidence shows signs 
of stress when he drives it too hard. Yet what is now indisputable is the admini- 
strative genius of Cromwell and his remorseless programme of modernization. 
In essence he was making personal government less essential. ‘Government by 
the King’, observes Dr Elton, ‘gave way to government under the King.’ One 
day, to take his thesis to its logical conclusion, this must lead to government 
without the King. If Henry grasped what Cromwell was doing, it must have 
struck him where it hurt most: in his vanity and self-esteem. By the end of his 
period it looks almost as though Cromwell had ‘reformed’ himself (and perhaps 
the King) out of a job; and here may be one further clue to his sudden destruc- 
tion in 1540. We shall long be in debt to Dr Elton for a bold and brilliant 
analysis of a complex age. J. Horstrietp 
University College, London 


T. S. Wititan. The Muscovy Merchants of 1555. (Manchester University Press. 
1953. Pp. 141. 16s.) The main part of Dr Willan’s book is the appendix of 
nearly 60 pages, consisting of an alphabetical list of founder members of the 
Russia Company, mostly with brief biographies from various sources including 
Admiralty and Exchequer records, and wills. The idea of going into the com- 
mercial history of sixteenth-century London by way of names and people, 
rather than by way of statistics of unproven accuracy and doubtful interpreta- 
tion, deserves praise and imitation. The author of a monograph on a particular 
branch of foreign trade may complete his study knowing little about the people 
whose activities he is describing. Nevertheless he ought to publish their names, 
so that one day it may be possible for someone to see the subject as a whole and 
to give us a true picture of the world of business; which can never be done while 
we continue to concern ourselves with the half-men (or less) in the separate 
trades and companies. In this matter the whole is far greater than the sum of 
the parts, and the only real truth is the whole truth. But we must first have the 
names in print. Dr Willan’s book does, therefore, as he modestly hopes, ‘make 
some contribution to that large and neglected subject, the merchant class of 
Tudor London, which still awaits its historian’. Nevertheless it is perhaps not 
worth its price. The reader will soon find that in order to see what it says about 
any single man he must continually turn from the appendix to the index and 
lastly to the five chapters which precede the appendix. He will also probably 
be aggravated by the five chapters (The Setting, The Charter Members, ‘Trading 
Activities, Wealth, Conclusion), which are largely a succession of hypothetical 
generalizations supported by apparently random particulars. A categorical 
statement of the degree of doubt in these generalizations 1s rarely achieved, nor 
of their relevance; they are therefore not as suggestive as could be wished. The 
details are rarely interesting in themselves and are too closely packed for easy 
reading; as if realizing this, the author occasionally descends to facetiousness 
which is, indeed, a distraction. The lay-out of this book (for it is necessarily too 
long for an article) obviously gave great difficulty, but it might have been better, 
going the whole way, to expand the appendix by including such items as are 
only to be found in the chapters and to open with a frankly analytical introduc- 
tion whereby the reader could have quickly identified the men in whom he was 
interested, and in which the author could have succinctly stated his main 
points. As it is, we learn that thirteen members were certainly also Staplers, 
that twenty-six were Merchant Adventurers, that only a few were Baltic and 
Levant merchants, and so on—but not who they were, until we have thumbed 
through the biographies. We learn with great interest that members of the 
company were well represented in the trade with Spain, Portugal, the Canaries, 
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Barbary and Guinea, but again not who they were. It may be that Dr Willan 
has pushed his treatment one stage too far: having made the lists and discovered 
the questions he has then submerged them both in a series of confessedly in- 
adequate answers. We do not discover, because the material is not available, 
where the money for investment in the company came from. There is, however, 
an interesting disquisition on merchants’ legacies (no primogeniture) ; and it is 
well to have the author’s conclusion (pp. 72-3) that ‘a study of the members of 
the Russia Company suggests that, though some of them came from the 


provinces, few of them retired altogether from London... . Most members of the 

Russia Company who were merchants seem to have remained merchants in 
their sons also.’ 

sees R. W. K. Hinton 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Guild Stewards’ Book of the Borough of Calne, 1561-1668, edited by A. W. Masses. 
(Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society: Records Branch, 
Vol. vi. Devizes. 1953. Pp. xxxiiit+150. 255.) This edition of the Calne 
Guild Stewards’ Book covers the first 127 years of the original document which 
continues down to 1814. The Burgus Book, as it is sometimes called, is the only 
surviving record of the borough of Calne earlier than 1835. It must, however, be 
said that it leaves unsolved many of the problems connected with the early 
history of this rather obscure borough. Nor does it tell us anything of the guild 
from which the chief executive officers of the town took their name. For neither 
the economic historian nor for those concerned only with the institutional 
history of the borough, is it a source of outstanding importance. It will, however, 
be welcomed by topographers, and those interested in the history of agri- 
culture and industry in Wiltshire will value it for the many personal names it 
records. The book consists for the most part of the accounts of Calne’s two guild 
stewards. These record on the one hand the income received from the grazing 
of beasts on the two borough commons, occasionally supplemented from other 
sources, and on the other, the expenditure made for the maintenance of the 
commons, the town bridge and armour, and on the wages of the militia and the 
members of Parliament. There is also some record of the Town Stock, adminis- 
tered by the stewards, and sometimes lent free of interest to poor tradesmen of 
the borough. For some years between 1644 and 1677 there are also accounts of 
the two Constables of the borough, who, besides being officers of the peace, had 
certain administrative duties connected with vagrancy and poor relief. The 
accounts are followed by a number of pages of minutes, orders and miscellanea, 
some of which have already been used in A. E. W. Marsh’s History of Calne. 
Expert editing has reduced the book to a clear and concise record. The earliest 
account is printed in full and the rest in abstract. The annual list of commoners 
grazing beasts is compressed into a handy summary. The introduction discusses 
the problems of the borough’s early history and gives a full description of the 


original document. 
ELIZABETH CRITTALL 


University of London 


G. Manpicu. Le Pacte de Ricorsa et le marché italien des changes au XVUe siécle. 
Avant-propos de G. Luzzarro. Affaires et Gens d’ Affaires, vol. vu. (Paris. 
Librairie Armand Colin. 1953. Pp. ix+197.) The discovery of elaborate and 
large-scale credit transactions during the Middle Ages has led economic 
historians, in recent years, to revise the traditional view of the effectiveness of 
the Church’s prohibition of usury. Yet, while the merchant and banker of the 
Middle Ages and early modern times could no more do without credit than the 
Roman Curia itself, the canonical prohibition of usury remained important and 
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was often reinforced by the legislation of the secular state. It was primarily to 
escape the taint of usury that the bill of exchange with ricorsa was developed as 
a means of lending money at interest. In essence, the method was simple: 
aoe wer = saree ducats in Venice. B draws a bill of exchange on C, in 
, payable in a different currency three months hence. C pays, not an 
agent of A (as in the ordinary bill of exchange), but himself and then, in his turn, 
draws a bill on B in Venice, payable to A, in ducats. A’s profit (which is, in fact 
the interest on the loan of the 100 ducats) arises out of the difference in. the 
respective values of the two currencies in Venice and Piacenza. This transaction 
was known already in the thirteenth century, but it became important only from 
about the middle of the sixteenth and, more especially, after Pius V’s stringent 
bull, in eam, of 1571, which condemned usury disguised as a fictitious exchange. 
Even the bill of exchange with ricorsa was condemned by many moralists. But 
it was at least possible to argue its points, and the authorities in both Venice 
and Genoa made strenuous, if not wholly successful, efforts to obtain papal 
approval for it. In practice, the transaction took many and subtle forms, 
and it was commonly connected with the ‘exchange fairs’ which tended more and 
more to canalize financial transactions in southern Europe during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. These fairs were called bisenzom, after the fair 
founded by Charles V in Besangon in 1534, and thereafter transferred to 
Piacenza, Verona, Novi and other towns of northern Italy. The ricorsa agree- 
ment, however, presented definite economic, as well as moral, advantages. 
Apart from its value as a credit instrument, which it shared with the ordinary 
bill of exchange, it allowed for the repetition of the ricorsa procedure from one 
fair to the next and hence provided a useful and reasonably safe method of 
investment (or borrowing) over long periods: the periodic renewal of the 
agreement safeguarding both parties against the effect of considerable variations 
in the value of their local currency. Signor Mandich has written a fully docu- 
mented and exhaustive study of the legal, economic and theological aspects of 
this difficult subject and he adds a useful glossary of technical terms. His book 
does not make easy reading, and few will want to follow the author in the intri- 
cate details of all the exchange transactions he describes. But the reader who 
keeps the fundamental nature of the cambium cum recursa firmly in mind will find 
it well worth the trouble to study this account of seventeenth-century financial 
practices without which the history of neither the mercantile nor the govern- 
mental finance of the time can be fully understood. 


University of Manchester 


H. G. KornicsBERGER 


C. R. Boxer. Salvador de Sd and the Struggle for Brazil and Angola. (University 
of London, The Athlone Press. 1952. Pp. xvit+444. 3 55.) This is a study of one 
of the heroes of Portuguese colonial history. A great landowner in the New 
World, Salvador de Sa served for more than forty years as governor of Rio and 
the southern captaincies of Brazil, as organizer of the Brazilian sugar convoys, 
and as a member of the Overseas Council of Portugal. His greatest achievement 
was to lead the expedition which freed Angola from the Dutch in 1648. His life, 
in which public and private interests seldom proved incompatible, was thus 
sufficiently full, active and significant for an account of it to be inseparable from 
the military, political and diplomatic history of Brazil and Portugal in the 
seventeenth century. Much of Professor Boxer’s book is devoted to these sub- 
jects, and it is valuable not only for the author’s own. scholarship and research 
but also as an interpretation to English readers of some recent Portuguese and 
Brazilian work. It is, however, fair to say that, while the book is cast in a 
biographical form and ranges very widely, its central theme is economic, the 
struggle between Portuguese and Dutch for the sugar of Brazil and the slaves of 
Angola. For Portugal, and later for England and France, sugar proved the most 
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convincing argument for colonial development in America and the position 
which it occupied in the imperial economies of these three countries was critical. 
Of particular interest to economic historians 1s the way in which Professor Boxer 
illustrates the dependence of the tropical and sub-tropical agriculture of the 
seventeenth century upon a supply of labour from West Africa. The Dutch 
assault on Angola was an essential corollary to the occupation of Brazil and, from 
the Portuguese point of view, the defence of the one was incomplete as long as 
the other was in danger. The result was hemispherical war for ends that were 
almost purely economic. Successful Portuguese resistance to the encroachments 
of the Dutch prevented the latter from completing a virtual monopoly of the 
distribution of sugar in Europe. The dependence of the New World upon African 
labour has of course always been recognized, but Professor Boxer’s book has the 
merit of enabling it to be illustrated from Portuguese colonial history, thus 
providing interesting parallels with the experience of England and France. 
Having stated his main theme clearly and adequately, the author is chiefly 
concerned to examine its repercussions in fields other than economic. 


K. G. Davis 
New College, Oxford 


CHARLES FREEMAN. Luton and the Hat Industry. I. History of the Industry; 
II. Manufacturing Methods. (Published by The Corporation of Luton Museum 
and Art Gallery. 1953. 2s. 6d.) By the late seventeenth century the cottagers of 
Beds., Bucks., and Herts., working, with much division of labour, for masters in 
Luton and Dunstable, were plaiting straw and sewing it into hats to cover all 
heads but aristocratic ones, whose straw hats came from Italy. The industry 
expanded during the Napoleonic wars (helped by French prisoners), and wages 
rose afterwards (which was exceptional—not normal as is suggested). In the 
later nineteenth century machine sewing and blocking slowly destroyed the 
domesticity of the industry, while Chinese and Japanese competition did what 
changes of fashion had never done, and seriously reduced its turnover. Excellent 
photographs illustrate plaits, hats, manufactories, and markets, while the 
drawings of the simple tools used are so clear that the only excuse the reader 
has for not being able to plait and sew a hat himself is that he never attended 
the plaiting school shown on the cover of this model guide. 

J. M. PREst 


King’s College, Cambridge 


Frances ARMYTAGE. The Free Port System in the British West Indies: A Study in 
Commercial Policy 1766-1822. (Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. Pp. 176. 215.) 
The Free Port system was built upon and limited by two assumptions: that the 
main purpose of the Navigation Acts, that trade between Britain and her colonies 
should be in British hands, would be maintained; and that direct, legal trade 
between Britain and the Spanish colonies was impossible. It was an ingenious 
system, full of local variations and subject to successive revisions, and on the 
whole it attained considerable success, especially in the sale of British manu- 
factures through Jamaica and Grenada from about 1808 to 1813. With the end 
of hostilities came the renewal of foreign, and especially American, competition 
and, obviously, the system could not long survive the establishment of direct 
trade with the independent Latin American states. Mrs Armytage’s book, 
published in the Royal Empire Society’s series of Imperial Studies, is a highly 
commendable study. It deals lucidly and succinctly with the specific details and 
allows the larger factors to be clearly seen. One was the extent to which, from 
early in the French Revolutionary War and increasingly after 1803, naval and 
strategical considerations were subordinated in the Caribbean to that of assisting 
the sale of British manufactures. As the Board of Trade put it in 1807 (p. 109), 
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at appears. ..better to incur a small risk of an Intercourse between Spanish 
colonies and French islands than to undergo the loss of a trade of infinite value 
to this country’. And although Mrs Armytage does not make the point directly 
it is clear how much the diminution of this entrepdt trade must have contributed 
to the economic failure of such colonies as Jamaica by the eighteen-thirties. It 
would have been better to let such well-known people as George Grenville 
appear without ‘Mr’ before their names; and the West Indian interest was not 
just ‘beginning’ to be ‘a powerful pressure group’ in 1765-6 (p. 29). These are 
small flaws, however, in a very useful book. 

W. L. Burn 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


T. S. Astron (ed.). Letters of a West African Trader, Edward Grace, 1767-70. 
(Council for the Preservation of Business Archives. 1950. Pp. 42.) A. H. Joun 
(ed.). The Walker Family, Ironfounders and Lead Manufacturers, 1741-1893. (Council 
for the Preservation of Business Archives. 1951. Pp. 78.) Itis the more gratifying 
to be able to welcome this series of publications of business records as the 
number of sources of this kind in print lags behind the needs of teaching and of 
research. Both volumes are well produced and neatly edited, without any fuss. 
In his introduction Professor Ashton gives the few facts necessary for under- 
standing the conditions of the triangular trade in which Edward Grace, a 
London merchant and a reluctant slave-trader, engaged in the late 1760's. 
European goods were shipped to West Africa, there to be bartered for gold, 
ivory or slaves; only if the local selling price was unsatisfactory were the slaves 
shipped direct to the West Indies. The letters reveal the riskiness of each leg of 
the trade: risks of deterioration of goods in transit to West Africa; risks of disease 
and unsettled conditions in West Africa; risks of losses at sea on the way to West 
Indies; risks of non-payment of bills of exchange drawn in the West Indies. 
Some losses could be offset by insurance, but the general impression is of a hard 
trade, presumably with very high profits as the occasional recompense. The 
volume on the Walker family, ifless colourful, is more substantial. In the minutes 
of Samuel Walker and Company, iron-founders and steel-refiners of Rotherham, 
one can observe year by year the building up of a typical industrial unit in the 
metallurgical industries in the vital period from 1741 to 1829. Beginning as a 
family partnership endowed with skill and enterprise, the firm constantly 
extended its operations, financing the early expansion partly by adding new 
partners, but more continuously by the steady reploughing of profits, so that the 
capital stock rose in value from £600 in 1 746 to a maximum of nearly £300,000 
in 1812. In this story many of the characteristic features of the iron industry are 
clearly visible, the local supplies of coal and ore, the importance of water 
transport and of war-time demands for ordnance, and so on. Of equal interest are 
the letters between Boulton and Watt and the Walkers on the erection of a steam 
engine at Rotherham, giving an intimate picture of the mechanical hitches and 
hurnan frailties involved. Finally we can study the fortunes of the Walker firm 
of lead manufacturers, with its immense capital resources, its scattered industrial 
units and its constant concern for technically up-to-date methods. With its value 
enhanced by Dr John’s concise but comprehensive introduction, this compact 
volume should be invaluable to students of industrial history. D. M. Josuin 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 


ScHUYLER CAMMANN. Trade through the Himalayas. The Early British Attempts to 
Open Tibet. (Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. 
Pp. 186. 22s. 6d.) The first British attempts to open Tibet seem to exemplify the 
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commercial character of early British imperialism in Asia in contrast to the 
political imperialism of the country’s Chinese suzerain which so effectually 
frustrated them. For it was to revive the flagging revenues of the East India 
Company that Warren Hastings sent out the missions of Bogle and Turner in 
1774 and 1783, thinking that Tibet might be as rich a source or entrepot of 
trade as any Central Asian country, its mystery being a secondary motive to his 
practical though receptive mind. These missions’ narratives provide the founda- 
tion of Dr Cammann’s attractive and erudite book, but the author corrects the 
existing editions at many points with the authority of a sinologist who is at least 
literate in Tibetan. Dr Cammann also carries on the story, partly from Chinese 
sources, partly from Kirkpatrick’s account of his mission to Nepal and partly 
from documents from the archives of Calcutta which have already been published, 
down to the end of the Sino-Gurkha war. It was then that the Chinese closed 
the Tibetan frontier, establishing the political and commercial tabu which their 
vassals accepted and which the British hardly challenged for over a century 
despite the suppression meanwhile of Chinese xenophobia at the heart of the 
Empire. As the project of organized trade came to nothing there is little con- 
temporary economic information beside the reports of the envoys of the Com- 
pany. These were intelligent but non-statistical, and the commodity lists are 
somewhat visionary. Tibetan imports tended to be paid for in gold dust which 
made the trade attractive to the Company but the gold resources seem to have 
been greatly overestimated. The significant imports from Tibet of borax and 
wool were long-standing ones, but Turner in particular gave new emphasis to 
the openings for Indian exports. The best prospect, tea, was never to be realized, 
and it was too early to see the future for Indian cottons. Dr Cammann makes 
some sense of the most interesting economic phenomenon in his field, the Nepali 
right to mint the Tibetan coinage. Disputes over this led to the Nepali (i.e. 
Gurkha) invasions of Tibet in 1788 and 1790 and the rescue of the Tibetans by 
a Chinese expeditionary force in 1792. As the result of this war Tibet was 
brought more closely into the Manchu imperial system, Nepal and Sikkim 
became tributaries and Chinese authority had probably never been so strong in 
the Indian borderlands during the last millennium in which it had been spasmo- 
dically apparent. The Chinese army had done far better in Nepal than the 
British had done in 1765-6, or later in Bhutan, while the Company had lost 
face by failing to help Tibet against Nepal or Nepal against the Chinese when 
appealed to, and finally by an unwanted and belated offer of mediation. The 
Chinese did not take the power of Calcutta very seriously and it was some time 
before their commander Fu K’ang An realized that it was part of the same 
nation as he had dealt with as governor of Canton. The politics of Tibetan 
dependence and isolation are probably more scrupulously and unpretentiously 
handled by Dr Cammann for the last quarter of the eighteenth century than 
they have been for this or any other period before. One neglected fact which he 
brings out is the cultural and commercial affiliation of Tibet with its Trans-Gobi 
neighbour, Mongolia, and he gives the right proportion to Russian interest in 
Tibet, acquired through the Mongols, which emerged in Catherine the Great’s 
reign and did not leave the Panchen and Dalai Lamas unconcerned. British 
Indian relations were conducted entirely with the Panchen Lama at Tashilhunpo 
or with his Regent when the incarnation was transferred to an infant. The 
British did not reach Lhasa and it must be accounted as an omission on 
Dr Gammann’s part that he does not, either in his historical introduction or in 
the main body of his book, deal adequately with the comparative status or 
functions at this time of the two Lamas or their regents, particularly as he casts 
doubts on the work of his countryman, Rockhill, whose fifty-year-old book 
counts as the main European authority. 


ie MIcHAEL Vyvy 
Trinity College, Cambridge mI 
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J. Rarrsé. De Nederlandse Doorvoerpolitik en de Vrije Vaart op de Internationale Ryn. 
(Rotterdam: Donker. 1952. Pp. 212.) Dutch historians have excellently 
analysed the usefulness of Holland’s staple market in international trade in the 
time of the Republic, and they tend to regard that usefulness as a discovery of 
their own, which foreigners do not understand. Dr Ratté criticizes Heckscher 
for asserting that the staple market obstructs the natural function of trade. The 
relevant passage, however, in the English edition of Mercantilism (1, 72) reads: 

The natural function of trade, to cater for human needs, was obstructed to a 
particularly large extent by the staple policy.’ Heckscher’s examples make it 
clear that he was referring, not to the staple market itself, but to restrictive 
practices, which sometimes drove trade away from its natural centres. ‘The 
staple policy of the Republic consistently obstructed the direct transmission of 
goods by merchant strangers through Dutch territory. Transit goods in general 
had to pay both the import and export duties in full. Dr Ratté deals with the 
abandonment of this policy in regard to the Rhine, from the first general abate- 
ment of duties on transit goods in 1802, to the granting of free transit on the 
Rhine in 1868. A thesis on Dutch commercial policy in the nineteenth century 
necessarily has to begin with a familiar analysis of Dutch commercial decline. 
This is usually followed by a straight narrative of negotiations, based on the six 
volumes of documents published by Professor Posthumus. The story can be 
followed with more satisfaction, though with rather more difficulty, in the 
documents themselves. In the case of the Rhine, the difficulties are exceptionally 
great, and a narrative is welcome. Inevitably, this book does not tell the whole 
story in full detail, and it is rather sketchy in parts; but it will certainly facilitate 
the study of the documents. Furthermore, Dr Ratté has not simply tagged his 
introductory chapters on to the narrative, but has attempted the hard task of 
combining narrative with analysis. In particular, he explains successfully the 
often surprising opinions expressed by Amsterdam and Rotterdam at various 
times; though he assumes too easily that the Chamber of Commerce of each 
city represented the united voice ofits merchants. Dr Ratté does not adequately 
explain the small concession to the transit trade in 1802. Indeed, the study of 
commercial policy under the ‘Batavian’ Republic is perhaps not sufficiently 
advanced for such analysis to be possible in a book of this nature. It would be 
very interesting to know whether the factions of this period reflected a real 
conflict of economic interests. Dr Ratté naturally gives considerable attention 
to a new report by Appelius which he has brought to light, but does not discuss 
its relation to what is already known of the views of Appelius and his contem- 
poraries. In the 1820’s, it became clear that the attempt to protect the Dutch 
staple market by discouraging transit was merely driving trade away. The 
Dutch did not for that reason give an unreserved welcome to merchant strangers. 
Competition, said one Dutch politician, might become as dangerous a mania in 
the nineteenth century as speculation had been in the time of John Law. Fears 
were entertained that some day a fleet of steamers might ply directly between 
London and Cologne. As the duties on transit goods were lowered, new refine- 
ments of discrimination were introduced in favour of those types of transit trade 
which brought most benefit to Dutch merchants. Only in the 1840’s, as a result 
of competition by the Antwerp-Cologne railway, of the British example, and of 
the spread of laissez-faire theory, did Dutch opinion begin to favour unconditional 
freedom of transit; and even after 1848, under Liberal leadership, the Dutch 
maintained for twenty years the last vestiges of their staple policy on the 


Runs H. R. C. Wricu 
University of the Witwatersrand 
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Erhvervshistoriske Arboger. Meddelelser fra Erhvervsarkivet. Vols. I-v. 1949-53- 
(Arhus, Denmark.) The Danish Business Archive, at Arhus in Jutland, to whose 
collections the Copenhagen and provincial archives now transfer relevant 
material in their possession, has since 1949 brought its resources to wider notice 
through publication of a year book. Each volume contains a descriptive cata- 
logue of additions acquired during the year, the greater part being nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century manuscripts of which many are deposited by firms 
and other private donors. Some of the material available at Arhus consists of 
correspondence of Danish with English firms, and of incidental reports on trade 
conditions in England. The year books also contain articles on general Danish 
economic history of which some are of wider than local interest. The 1950 
volume has two such articles. The first, by A. M. Laustsen, gives a detailed 
account of the effect of British privateering and naval blockade in 1807 as it 
affected a Danish ship trading in the Baltic and North Sea. In the second, 
A. Nyborg deals with the organization and speed of European mail services in 
the last century. The same author contributed in 1951 an account, based on the 
papers of a Danish trade representative, of the organization of the Danish butter 
export trade to England at the turn of the century. An article by A. Jorgensen 
in that year’s issue gives a survey of the Danish consular service in the eighteenth 
century, and its extent in the British Isles. Vagn Dybdahl, archivist at Arhus, 
contributed to the 1952 volume a paper on Danish-Australian trade connections 
in the mid-1800’s. Of outstanding interest is an article by Aage Rasch in the 
latest volume on Danish trade with Isle de France (Mauritius) during the earlier 
Napoleonic war-years, assessing the scope of neutral trade with the enemy 
despite British interdicts. The value of such articles makes one hope that the 
editors might consider appending to them summaries in English to make the 
work of contributors and also the resources of the archives more readily known 
to historians beyond Scandinavia. HS. K. Kent 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


G. D. H. Coie. Attempts at General Union 1818-1834. (Macmillan. 1953. 
Pp. 218. 16s.) After more than sixty years the Webbs’ History of Trade Unionism 
has not been superseded, but only amplified and corrected. The major correc- 
tions have come from Professor G. D. H. Cole, whose ‘Attempts at General 
Union’, first published in 1939 in the Amsterdam International Review of Social 
EMistory is now issued as a book. The work is not as important as the same author’s 
‘British Trade Unionism in the Third Quarter of the rgth Century’, also pub- 
lished in the—unfortunately rather inaccessible—Amsterdam journal, for it does 
not challenge the fundamental interpretation of the Webbs, but merely clarifies 
and corrects what has come to be the accepted view of a period which is as 
important in working-class history as it is obscure. On the other hand it is more 
important than Professor Cole claims. There is much more in it than the re- 
latively minor demonstration that the Yorkshire workers developed their own 
trade and general unions in the early 1830’s independently of John Doherty’s 
Manchester National Association for the Protection of Labour, which Professor 
Cole regards as the main novelty of his narrative. The book is, in fact, valuable 
mainly as a synthesis of existing material; though neither an exhaustive nor a 
final one. It will certainly be indispensable to all who wish to discover what 
happened in British trade-union history between 1818 and 1834, notably to 
students of Yorkshire trade unionism. Unfortunately it does not provide a com- 
plete picture, for Professor Cole has deliberately omitted to discuss several 
important topics which he believes to have been adequately dealt with by such 
writers as Postgate on the Builders, Fynes and Ness Edwards on the miners, and 
the Hammonds. Nor does he discuss in any detail trade-union developments 
outside the range of the general unions. It may further be doubted whether his 
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sources enable him to survey the entire field of trade-union development 
adequately. These are, in the main, the trade union and radical press (Poor 
Man’s Advocate, Poor Man’s Guardian, Pioneer, etc.), the Yorkshire local press, 
the standard descriptions of trade unionism (e.g. Tufnell’s) and to some extent 
the Home Office Papers. No doubt Professor Cole is right in believing that the 
story cannot be fully told without much more widespread work on the local press, 
though work on other locally preserved sources might also modify it a little. 
Since the book is not written for the economic historian as such, he will not 
always find what he seeks. Thus one would like to know more about one of the 
things which made the general unions of the period so general, the tribulations 
of those sections of the working classes who had formed an aristocracy of labour 
until the end of the Napoleonic wars, but were clearly hard-pressed in the 1820's 
(e.g. many builders). However, the student of labour and labour movements 
already owes so much to Professor Cole that it would be unfair to complain 
because he is not even more in his debt. 


Birkbeck College, London 


E. J. Hopssawm 


Apam Co.uier. The Crofting Problem. (Cambridge University Press. 1953. 
Pp. 191. 255.) In this book Professor Cairncross has edited and brought to the 
press the results of some years of study by the late Adam Collier on the economic 
problems of the Highlands. It is a worthy memorial, for here, perhaps for the 
first time, an economist of wide sympathies and with the full measuring and 
analytical apparatus of his profession enters a field that has been too much in 
the hands of the propagandist and sentimental historian. ‘The results are 
indeed illuminating and challenge some of the underlying assumptions on 
which, half-examined, most diagnoses of the ‘Highland problem’ have rested. 
Mr Collier, in the first place, gives his analysis a much wider frame than is usual, 
He sees the Highland problem as essentially one of adjustment by the crofter, 
with his perennially distinctive mode of existence but with needs created by the 
industrial civilization in which he lives, to the constantly changing facts of wide- 
flung markets, evolving techniques and potential competition. With great skill 
he picks out the adjusting forces, and it is refreshing to find emphasised, by 
specific references, the essential uniqueness of the modern problem when so often 
the analysis has proceeded in terms of past breakdown and the necessity of 
return to an earlier position of balance: the past is, in fact, irrecoverable for 
a people that would never now tolerate the economic denials of, for example, the 
eighteenth-century neighbourhood economy. But it is perhaps his measure- 
ments of regional income and of population change that will contribute most to 
re-forming our thoughts. It is true that, in default of full statistics, one assump- 
tion tends to pile upon another, but the limitations of the method are always 
made clear. Thus, he reaches two conclusions: that the standard of living of the 
crofter (in the 1930’s) was almost on a par with that of the average wage-earner 
in Britain as a whole and that the drain from the land, in the Highlands, has not 
been much more rapid than in the rural Lowlands. Does any special regional 
problem, then, remain? In two senses it does. First, although this may not be 
a depressed area requiring special privilege, the problems of administration 
must always be different here and in the urban and close-packed Lowlands. 
Secondly, although the drain from the land may not be specially great, the drain 
from the region remains sinister and frustrating; there are no nearby towns and 
cities to which people may go and continue to give life to the country. It is 
rather disappointing, then, that in dealing with practical measures in the 
concluding chapter, Mr Collier has scarcely driven home the implications of 
his stimulating thoughts of the previous three chapters. The raising of rural 
productivity is, in itself, a laudable object, but it hardly seems likely to check a 
movement from the land that is so basic even in the already more productive 
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Lowlands; the problem suggested but not pursued in this book is how to convert 
the long-distance movement from the Highlands to a short-distance one within 
the Highlands, to form there the types of community on which the modern 
heart, Highland or not, is set. But this prescriptive inadequacy is obvious only 
because the diagnosis has been so profound. We must lament the loss of one who 
would have contributed importantly not only to economics but also to the 
formation of national policy. M. Gry 


University College of North Wales 


E. Howe and J. Cuttp. The London Society of Bookbinders. (Sylvan Press. 1952. 
Pp. 288. 30s.) Mr Howe (with various collaborators) continues to clarify the 
history of the various unions connected with the printing trade. This work, a 
pendant to his two volumes on the London Society of Compositors, is a model 
to all trade unions who still rely on former General Secretaries or friendly 
journalists to write their histories. (As befits the trade, it is well produced.) The 
two main critical periods in the history of this typical local craft union are well 
brought out: the later 1820’s and 1830’s with their disputes on piece-work, 
dilution and machinery, and the period of the Great Depression with its ‘fight 
for full employment’ (i.e. against the threat to restrictionism). The early period 
of the Society is dealt with in rather greater detail than the last century. How- 
ever, though the volume contains much incidental information about it, one 
misses the general reviews of the structure of the trade as a whole which formed 
so useful a part of Howe and Waite’s London Society of Compositors. It also seems 
likely both that the history of the Bookbinders was less eventful, and that their 
records are less abundant and interesting to the economic historian than the 
Compositors’. We may be confident that the authors have made the best of 
what material there is. The book contains admirable indexes of names and of 
“subjects, houses of call, places etc.’. Altogether, it is a work which the Society, 
the authors and the historians who will consult it, can regard with satisfaction. 


Birkbeck College, London E. J. Hosssawm 
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I. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


The Agreement to oppose the Addingham and Colne Turnpike Road. Ed. by 
W. Robertshaw, in Bradford Antiquary 1x (n.s. vm). 

Ayr Burgh Accounts, 1428-29. Ed. by G. S. Pryde, in Scottish Hist. Rev, xxx. 
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The Kirkstall Abbey Chronicles. Ed. by J. Taylor. Thoresby Soc. Publ. xcvut 
1950). , 

A etn Century Newbattle Document. Ed. by G. W. S. Barrow, in Scottish 
Hist. Rev. XXX (1951). 

Feet of Fines for the County of Norfolk for the tenth year of the Reign of King 
Richard the First, 1198-1199, and for the first four years of the Reign of 
King John, 1199-1202. Ed. by B. Dodwell. Publ. Pipe Roll Soc. LXv (n.s. 
XXVII) (1950). é ; 
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Bull. Board Celtic Studies, xiv. 
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by P. Millican. Norfolk Record Soc. Publ. xxut. 
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V. W. Walker. Thoroton Soc. Record Series, Xi, 2 (1951). 

Records of the Borough of Nottingham: being a Series of Extracts from the 
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ham: Thomas Forman and Sons. 
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Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland: Vol. Iv: a.p. 1548-1556. Ed. by 
J. Beveridge. Edinburgh: H.M.S.O. 
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Ed. by J. G. Kyd. Edinburgh: Scottish Hist. Soc. 

Old Deeds of the Shrewsbury Drapers’ Company. Abstr. by M. Peele, in Trans. 
Shrops. Arch. Soc. LIv, 1 (1951/2). 

The Cartulary of Snelshall Priory. Ed. by J. G. Jenkins. Bucks. Record Soc. 

1945). 

ane Wills from Exeter. Ed. by S. W. Rawlins and I. F. Jones. Somerset 
Record Soc. Publ. 

The Third Book of Remembrance of Southampton, 1514-1602: Volume I 
(1514-1540). Ed. by A. L. Merson. Southampton Record Series, 11. 

Surrey Quarter Sessions’ Records: Order Book and Session Rolls, 1666-1668. 
Surrey County Council: Records and Ancient Monuments Committee Publ. rx (1951). 

Some Surrey Wills in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1383-1570 (Part IT). 
Ed. by H. J. Hooper, in Surrey Arch. Coll. Lm (1950/1). 

A Tong Assessment Petition, in Bradford Antiquary, 1x (n.s. vm). 

Will of William Vavasour of Stead in Burley. Transcr. by H. A. Macdonald, in 
Bradford Antiquary, 1X (n.s. VI). 

Ministers’ Accounts of the Warwickshire Estates of the Duke of Clarence, 
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